




























THE 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 


MARCH, 1832. 


Arr. 1.—Skizzen und Bermerkungen von einer Reise nach Danzig und 
dessen Umgegend, im August und September, 1831, im Auftrage der 
Konigl. Hannov. Immediat-Commission gegen die Cholera unternom 
men vom. Dr. Louis Stromeyer. 8vo. Hannover. 1832. 


In the autumn of the year that has just passed, Dr. Stromeyer, a 
medical gentleman of some eminence in Hanover, was attached to 
a commission which was sent into Prussia, for the purpose of 
gaining accurate information concerning the cholera. This word, 
we are aware, is too often the prelude to a very dull and useless 
discussion ; we are compelled at once to assure our readers, that 
we have no intention whatever of uttering a syllable either on the 
nature or the treatment of cholera. We took up this brief work 
certainly with a view of obtaining some information on the character 
of that disease, but, as we proceeded, its various merits as a book of 
travels struck us so forcibly, that we were determined to share the 
gratification we received in its perusal with the public. It was on 
the 5th of August, 1831, that the author, in company with Dr. 
Schneeman, took his departure from Hanover. The cholera, at 
this period, had been raging in Polish Prussia. It first broke out 
in April at Warsaw, and is supposed to have been carried thither 
by the Russian invading army. To this disease, it is well known 
that Marshal Diebitsch fell a victim, on the 9th of June. The 

russian government, immediately on the appearance of cho- 
lera in its dominions, put into execution the most rigorous mea- 
sures of precaution against its inroads, and a sanitary cordon was 
placed from the shores of the Baltic in the north , almost to Cracow 
inthe south. Travellers from Poland, therefore, could not pass 
into Prussia without performing quarantine. As soon as the cho- 
lera began to manifest its existence in Austria, the cordon was ex- 
tended on the Austrian side of the Prussian dominions. But 
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nothing would do; the disease established itself in Prussia, and 
at the time when Dr. Stromeyer set out for that kingdom, the cholera 
had been raging three months in Dantzic. 

The Doctor and his companion did not hesitate a moment to 
undertake the commission to travel into East Prussia, for the pur- 
pose of investigating the cholera. Their joy at the charge, (which 
gave them an opportunity of witnessing the most important events 
of their time,) was only diminished by the painful anxiety in which 
they left their friends ; for, at that time, the general notion respect- 
ing the contagious power of cholera was totally different from that 
which ultimately prevailed. ‘ It was indeed no pleasant feeling,’ 
observes the author, ‘ to be obliged to make one’s will before en- 
tering upon a journey, which separated us three or four hundred 
miles from our friends ; there news arrives when the events which 
are communicated have long given place to others, and the feelings 
which they excited have long been forgetten, But the thought of 
being useful to our country, and of learning upon the spot the na- 
ture of a disease which, in its violent mode of attack, far exceeds 
all others, so powerfully excited our thoughts, that our minds, 
during the journey, could not have been happier. In Berlin, the 
good-will of the Prussian Immediat-Commission obtained for us 
very quickly the necessary facilities and recommendations.’ 

The party travelled together only as far as Dirschau, where they 
separated, in order to obtain separate results from their individual 
researches, and to observe the different effects of the medical-police 
arrangements at Dantzic and Koningsberg ; since, in the latter, the 
regulations were much milder than in theformer. Di. Schneeman 
then proceeded to Elbing, and Dr. Stromeyer to Dantzic. In Dirs- 
chau, where the streets diverge towards Dantzic and Koningsberg, 
they found that quarantine establishments had been provided 
for persons coming from those parts of the country. Of these esta- 
blishments three different kinds existed. For the aristocratics 
(honoratioren), two inns were set apart; for the military, a flower- 
house was prepared; and for poor travellers, who were provided for 
by the state, and were therefore forced to be patient, an old sheep- 
stall was made ready. ‘The state of health in these establishments 
had hitherto been very satisfactory,’ observes the Doctor, ‘ a proof 
at least that ennui and impatience do not belong to the impor- 
tant sources of disease.’ The hardening system introduced in these 
establishments, such as sleeping on straw-sacks, and a moderate 
degree of hunger, perhaps contributed to prevent illness : 


‘ After this first acquaintance with the quarantine institution,’ continues 
the author, ‘I could not pass without emotion the cordon five miles 
beyond Dirschau. A step beyond the barrier, and I was plagued with 
cholera contagion for twenty days, and compelled to be again purified by 
fatigue and hunger. Besides the watch house, there was a shed to disin- 
fect wares coming from Dantzic. This business consisted in washing and 
sprinkling the goods with a solution of chlorate of lime; this liquid st 
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in open vessels, and smelt so little like chlorine, that the whole proceeding 
had to my mind a very hocus pocus aspect. 

‘Thirty steps beyond the first bar was a second, to which only persons 
from the infected place might come to converse with the purified. At 
this distance the conversation was naturally very irksome to those whose 
lungs were weak, and an old hectic grumbled in vain that he bad not voice 
enough to give various commands to his son. 

‘()n the way to Dantzic, I had an opportunity of witnessing the devas- 
tating effects of the cholera; whilst in the environs the harvest was ended, 
and only stubble remained in the fie!ds, the corn stood in full ear in the vil- 
lage of Russoczynn, the reapers having almost all died a few weeks before.’ 


On the 14th of August, Dr. Stromeyer reached the ancient city 
of Dantzic. Determined to lose no time in carrying into effect the 
objects of his visit, he made immediate arrangements for obtaining 
the opportunity of inspecting a patient labouring under cholera. 
On the day after his arrival he procured admission into a lazaretto, 
and he acknowledges, what every body will be inclined to give him 
credit for, that it was not without considerable emotion that he 
approached the bedside of the patient. His account of this event 
will be read with interest. 


‘I now stood at last by the side of the frightful monster, on whose 
account [ had left in the lurch all iny effects and all my fondest attach- 
ments, and had travelled nearly 500 miles. The appearance of this patient 
did not at all correspond with my previous expectations. Her pains were 
slighter, and her countenance less striking than I had anticipated; it 
resembled that which is exhibited in the last stages of nervous fever. The 
frequent vomiting was indeed disgusting to behold ; and it generally excited 
nausea in the spectators. When I felt the pulse, I found the extremities, 
which were bedewed with cold sweat, exactly like icicles to the touch. 

‘ Dantzic, for the extent of its population, is not a capacious city; its 
high houses and narrow streets give to it the venerable stamp of a rich 
commercial city; for its sinking prosperity in later times has not permitted 
it tochange the venerable gothic, but very inconvenient style of its houses, 
for the more simple, but more comfortable accommodations of modern 
architecture. Most of the streets are so narrowed by flights of steps before 
the houses, that two coaches cannot pass one another, which is a great 
inconvenience, particularly to the doctors, who are obliged to drive their 
practice on foot. Wide fosses and very high walls surround the city, 
which is intersected by numerous canals of flowing water. Towards the 
south-west the city leans on a row of hills, from which the ground sinks 
suddenly towards the Vistula and thesea. The inundations of the Vistula 
and the vapours from the canals, constantly generate there a large number 
of theumatic diseases and intermittent fevers; while inflammatory, aod 
especially acute forms of disease, are rare.’ 

Dr. Stromeyer observes, that since the great flood in the spring 
of 1829, the city and the vicinity are liable, from the beginning of 
August, to an epidemic fever, which frequently commences in an 
intermittent, or terminates in one. Great numbers are affected, 
but very few die. Ina visit to the city hospital, with Dr. Baum, 
the chief physician, the author saw, among an assemblage of 350 
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patients, an extraordinary number of these cases ; many were ague 
patients, and several were afflicted with Norwegian lepra, gan- 
grenous ulcers of the feet, and similar diseases. The character of 
these prevalent disorders, he thinks, 18 owing to the prejudicial 
influence of a damp atmosphere, impregnated with marsh miasma. 
No accurate explanation whatever could be obtained respecting the 
invasion of the cholera at Dantzic ; the first unequivocal case was 
noticed on the 27th of May. The disease first attacked the old 
town, which, from its narrow construction, and thick pauper popu- 
lation, was very favourable to its development. The anti-con- 
tagionists, among whom were most of the physicians, laid great 
stress upon this fact, aud said that the disease arose there, in 
general, from evidently accidental causes, such as exposure to cold, 
autumnal fruit stuffing, the extensive use of a very bad sort of beer, 
called Schemper, potatoe food,* and drinking ; shortly afterwards, 
cold water was generally assigned as one of these causes. This 
was the more safely to be done, as those things constitute the daily 
diet of the poor; and the authorities there found pleasure in repre- 
senting this to be the cause of the cholera. People with weak 
digestion, old men, drunkards, and labourers, who worked near or 
in the water by day, or who at night slept half naked in damp 
abodes, were mostly attacked. Of the opulent class, very few died. 
Dr. Stromeyer could not, from all his inquiries, ascertain that there 
were as many as twenty, although of the citizens 900 were already 
dead. According to the communications of Dr. Dann, a member 
of the Prussian Commission of Physicians, which was sent to 
Russia on account of the cholera, the Dantzic epidemic ditfered 
from that observed at Moscow, only in the frequent occurrence of 
profuse sweats, which were, perhaps, in a great measure, to be 
attributed to the hot season. 

The relative mortality, as represented in the public reports, 
which embrace an extent of 64,000 inhabitauts (the several suburbs 
included), was very considerable. On the 15th of September, of 
1183 civil patients, 932 were dead. But here it is necessary to 
bear in mind, that, on account of the house-closing system, which 
was strictly enforced, only the worst cases were published, whilst 
all that seemed likely to recover were kept secret. That this 
was the cause of the great apparent mortality, and not any peculiar 
malignancy in the character of the epidemic, may be inferred from 
the much more favourable report of its ravages among the military, 
since the attack of each patient was early announced. On the 
15th of September, 243 soldiers had been attacked, and only 109 
had died. The garrison at that time consisted of 4500 mep. 
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* The German Medici continue to confide in the vulgar notion, which 
has had so many learned supporters, among whom Saemmering Is to be 


reckoned, that potatoes produce a rude chyle, mesenteric swellings, ™p- 
tures, and other maladies. 
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The mortality still appeared considerable, and the more so as the 
majority of the sufferers were in the ye of life. This may be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance, that their service was, on the 
whole, tolerably heavy, and that they were, for the most part, not 
in barracks, and were obliged to provide themselves with food. 

The military, it seems, had their own cholera-lazaretto, in which 
the patients were treated according to the method of Dr. Hope, 
slightly modified by the regimental physician, Sinogowitz. the 
first civil hospital erected was situated on the island of Holm in 
the Vistula, and contained 150 beds. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that in consequence of its great distance from most parts 
of the city, and the tedious conveyance across the river, great 
loss of time was incurred ; and the sick, on their reception into the 
hospital, were generally in a condition which precluded all hope of 
recovery. The mortality at Holm would have been tremendous. 
Two institutions were therefore established in the city, one of which 
was seated in the old town. A gloomy building, the old jail, as it 
was called, was employed for the purpose: it was placed under the 
direction of Dr. Dann. The other, which lay in the tower town, 
and contained twenty beds, was superintended by Dr. Dann. 
These thirty-two beds were, during the whole period of the epi- 
demic, no more than once completely occupied, and then only for 
a few hours. 

The lazaretto on Holm was afterwards used as a quarantine 
establishment for convalescents and mariners. These several insti- 
tutions were neither conducted in a pleasing way, nor with any 
particular liberality ; but the number of servants was very consi- 
derable. In one of the lazarettos there were, besides the physician 
and surgeon, twelve male and four female attendants, four porters, 
two messengers, two women cooks, and one steward. 

The principal reason for employing so many officers was, that 
the porters and messengers were not permitted to enter the infir- 
mary ; but this regulation was daily infringed upon. Dr. Dann, 
who resided in the hospital, was never, during the whole period, 
prevented from going out, and was far from being always purified 
by fumigation before making a visit into the city. The treatment 
in both hospitals consisted, generally, in the administration of opium 
and stimulants in the stage of evacuations, and of local and general 
abstraction of blood, in the stage of congestion, together with acids 
orcalomel. The external treatment was, for the most part, con- 
fined to the use of sinapisms and frictions: water or vapour baths 
were scarcely ever employed. The results were tolerably alike in 
both hospitals. 

On the 30th of August, a hundred and thirty-four patients had 
been admitted into one of the lazarettos, and forty-one were cured ; 
in another, one hundred and thirty-two were admitted, and forty- 
five recovered. It must, however, be observed, that of the number 
‘tated in each hospital, thirty patients were either dead at the time 
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of their admission, or died within three hours afterwards ; a proof 
how much the system of house-closing delayed the announcement 
of the cases. How little this practice availed to preveut the spread. 
ing of the cholera we learn not merely from the number of sick 
which amounted to 1183, but also from the circumstance that 89] 
houses were closed. There were only seventy houses in which 
several persons were atlected ; and from a report of the Commission of 
Health, with reference to this subject, it appears, that in most of these 
instances a considerable disposition to the malady had existed. Thus, 
in the house opposite the author’s abode, three individuals died ; 
the first was a drunken publican, the second a prostitute, who used 
to expose herself late at night at the window, and the third a man 
aged 70. A remarkable fact, which shews the little danger that 
was capable of being produced by personal communication, was no- 
ticed in the city infirmary. Seven cases of cholera occurred, each in 
a different ward ; of these three died and four got well, without any 
of the other patients, labouring under different disorders in these 
wards, becoming attacked. As soon as the symptoms of cholera 
were clearly developed, these sufferers were immediately removed 
to aseparate apartment. The public at Dantzic, as well as in all 
the infected places, were entirely of opinion that the cholera was 
not contagious, which at all events had the good effect of di- 
minishing the general anxiety. 

Autumnal fruits, vegetables, beer, and exposure to cold, were, 
however, pretty generally avoided. The majority of the practising 
physicians also were anti-contagionists, and they supported their 
opinions on the usual grounds. There were only a few medical 
men appointed by the state, who defended the notion that the 
disease was contagious; and their names were known to every 
inhabitant of Dantzic. As the public attributed to them, in a great 
measure, the severity of the enclosing system, they were just as 
unpopular as their opponents were beloved. This will not surprise 
any one who considers what a sacrifice the city sustained by the 
shutting up of the houses. During the existence of this rigorous 
system for twenty days, which was altered, shortly before the arrival 
of Dr. Stromeyer at Dantzic, to a period of ten days, 400 houses 
were thus shut up at the same time for a considerable interval. It 
was therefore necessary to keep in pay 800 day-thieves (idlers) as 
watchmen. The poor, when confined in their houses, were sup- 
ported at the general expense ; and, in many instances, on account 
of one person being affected with cholera, twenty were made house 
prisoners, who having spent three weeks in doing nothing, n0 
longer felt any inclication to work. 

The city contained about 2000 male Jews, and 1500 of these 
supported themselves by hawking ; but since they were compelled 
to discontinue their industrious wanderings, they were also main- 
tained at the public cost. A whole troop of comedians, who were 
not permitted to go out, were supported in like manner. If we con 
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sider, moreover, what a shock commerce sustained in consequence 
of the fear of the contagious nature of the cholera, we see ample 
grounds to induce the public to represent it as the effect of miasma. 
Besides, the whole system of house-barring was looked upon b 
the citizens as a stupid farce, for almost every house had a hash 
entrance, Which was easily accessible to any comer. In some of 
the houses merely the back door was barred, that trade might not 
be interrupted. Where back doors were wanting, a way was found 
over the roofs, on all occasions when the guard would not yield to 
the influence of a trifling douceur. Persons who had had no com- 
munication with the infected, were occasionally shut up by mistake, 
while the proper subjects for imprisonment escaped. The little 
fear which prevailed generally respecting contagion, is shown by 
the circumstance, that two young clerks, during Dr. Stromeyer’s 
stay in Dantzic, were condemned to a 1 yg of twenty days, 
because they had, as a satirical joke, taken a nap after dinner in a 
couple of baskets used for the purpose of transporting the sick. 
The same fate awaited a young fellow, who, under the pretence of 
being a physician, entered the house of his mistress, in which a 
cholera patient had died. In spite of his regrets and complaints, 
he was obliged to hold out three weeks with his beloved, to the 
amusement of the whole city, the real physician having taken him 
by surprise. 

‘On the 19th of August,’ says our author, ‘1 visited some of the 
neighbouring villages. The houses in thein were not barred. At most 
apiece of rope, or a wisp of straw, was affixed to those doors through 
which cholera patients had come. The attempts made at first to shut 
the houses, were soon abandoned, partly because of the total inetlicacy of 
such a measure, especially during the harvest, when all were obliged to be 
at work, and partly because the country people were exceedingly displeased 
with the practice. In the village of Grosskatz, for example, men and 
women attacked Dr. Q. with scythes and pitchforks on his first visit to 
some cholera patients ; afterwards, however, when six of the parishioners 
were dead, the Doctor’s return was entreated with tears. Dr. P. took the 
resolution to make his escape through a window, because the boors were 
ready to exterminate him. This enmity towards the doctors arose in part 
from a generally diffused opinion among the lower orders, that the govern- 
ment paid them to send the poor out of the world, or to poison the first person 
attacked, so that the malady should not extend itself. In general the more 
wealthy inhabitants of the villages escaped unhurt. I constantly had 
occasion to observe, that where the streets of a place were spacious, the 
Cisease made slow progress, but where, on the contrary, they were con- 
ined, a number of persons were soon carried off, and the disease then dis- 
appeared. Every where the parish doctors complained of the distrust of 
the poor, and the length of time they suffered to elapse before they called 
in medical assistance.’ 


The remaining portion of Stromeyer’s book is of too technical a 
nature to admit of our dwelling upon any of its details. Although 
we have noticed the work principally for the amusing manner in 
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which the author has completed his descriptions, still we think that 
some important instruction for our guidance may be derived from 
the facts and observations contained in his pages. We see, in the 
first place, that cholera has proceeded in its career throughout 
Prussia in a course very curiously resembling that which it has 
taken in this kingdom—a_ circumstance which tends much to 
prove the identity of the complaint in both countries. The rich, 
and those who could command wholesome food — who knew and 
experienced the value of good air, exercise, and moderation of habits 
—were uniformly free from the disease. Dr. Hope, one of the first 
physicians of Berlin, and whose practice has chiefly lain amongst 
the higher classes, had nota single case of cholera in private under 
his care. This disease uniformly affected the indigent, and indeed 
all those who were not able to procure a sufficiency of sustenance, 
or who lived upon food that was bad, or which contained a very 
small proportion of nutriment. This we find to be the case 
amongst ourselves. The cholera has fixed universally on the lower 
orders, or rather that portion of them which is distinguished by 
their inattention to cleanliness, to moderate diet, and to temperance 
in drink. For instance, in Scotland the disease may be said to 
have passed, without mischief, through several villages that were 
inhabited by an innocent and simple population, unacquainted 
with the excesses of indulgence, which unfortunately prevail in towns 
where manufacturing establishments have concentrated an unusual 
amount of human beings. In Musselburgh, where cholera has 
been most violent, and where the number of deaths has been 
greater in proportion to the cases than in any part of the globe 
hitherto attacked by that distemper, the victims chiefly consisted 
of colliers, who, having been for some weeks out of work, gave 
themselves up to unbridled licentiousness. With respect to such 
persons there can be no doubt that the cholera is extremely conta- 
gious ; indeed it confines its ravages to such subjects, and as it 
seems to have a predilection for them, so does it in general prove 
fatal to them. All that we have read and heard of cholera is con- 
firmatory of these observations. The institution of boards of health 
in every city and great town in this kingdom, is a subject of much 
congratulation. Although their powers may, in some instances, be 
arbitrarily and oppressively exercised, yet, from all that we can 
learn of the exertions of boards of health, we regard the immediate 
cause of their general establishment as in some measure entitled 
to be considered a blessing. Filthy streets, in a great number 
of towns, have been cleansed ; districts, from which fatal disease 
was never absent, have been made the subjects of investigation ; 
there has been an impulse given to the respective authorities 10 
every part of the country, to look after the welfare of the poorer 
classes, such as never before perhaps existed, and which, in its 
general results, cannot fail to be very extensively beneficial. The 
descriptions to which we have had access, of the labours of the 
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boards of health in the northern parts of the country, and particu- 
larly in Scotland, are sufficient to satisfy us, that even the mortality 
which cholera has produced in these dominions, has been nearly 
compensated by the measures of cleanliness and general precaution 
which the apprehension of that dreadful disease has forced upon 
our population. The visitation of the distemper has produced a 
lasting impression in this country, as to the inestimable value of 
maintaining habits of temperance, and of carefully removing every 
possible cause of adulteration to which the air we breathe is liable. 





Arr. Il.—The Private Correspondence of David Garrick with the 
most celebrated men of his time: now first published from the Originals, 
and illustrated with Notes, and a new Biographical Memoir of 
Garrick. 4to, Vol. ii. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1832. 


We fear that our report of the contents of this second volume of 
Garrick’s Correspondence will in no respect vary from the terms 
in which we were compelled to speak of its predecessor. We find 
the same proportion as before, of great names subscribed to various 
epistles, and very nearly the same rate of merit in their respective 
productions. An additional gloom is diffused over this volume, in 
consequence of the immense number of its pages which is given up 
to the foreign correspondents of Garrick ; and though they be men 
of reputation throughout Europe, they nevertheless appear to be 
under the spell of the same chilling influence that appears to have 
bound the faculties of almost all the eminent persons whose letters 
are preserved in the present work. Here and there one may meet 
with a passage, a sentence, or a thought, which may be capable of 
arresting one’s attention , but such happy encounters are as “‘ few 
and far between,” as the oases in the desert, which, at such long 
and protracted intervals, present themselves to the longing eyes of 
the wearied traveller. 

Amongst the most persevering, and evidently the most attached, 
of Garrick’s correspondents, is certainly the great Earl Camden, who 
always writes to the celebrated actor with a degree of familiarity that 
exhibits the greatest mutual confidence. At the date of the corre- 
spondence to which we are now alluding, this nobleman had given 
himself up entirely to literary ease :—all his letters to Garrick turn 
upon the merits of some poet or distinguished dramatist, on whose 
peculiarities or faults he dwells with an acuteness of criticism which 
marks a very great degree of attention to the subject he writes 
upon. The following remarks upon Ben Jonson appear to us to 
be very neatly expressed, and to be extremely just besides : 


‘I am beyond expression charmed with the dramatic powers of that 
author, and, in my opinion, the genius of the writer is equal to his art : 
hay, so far is he from being deficient in the first, that his own fund would 
have supplied him with every faculty of wit, humour, and nature, though 
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he had been no scholar. His principal fault, in my judgment, arises from 
a pedantic imitation of the ancients. His prose dialogue is elegant; his 
verse hard and too much laboured, but by no means difficult or obscure.’ 
—vol. ii. p. 1. 

In another letter, the noble writer thus follows up his criticism 
on the dramatic poet : : 


‘He thought admirably, but was no master of expression, when he 
attempted a higher diction than mere prose, for that is good ; whereas his 
verse is not so obscure as it is laboured, and he is hardly ever happy in his 
words and sentences, though sometimes strong. Therefore he is verbose 
and coarse; always attempting to imitate Juvenal, but without success: 
for though he had language enough, he did not know how to choose it, 
Ben was a great dramatic genius, but no poet. Shakspeare was divine in 
both, though, in my opinion, his poetic faculties, as 1 have more than once 
ventured to assert to you, are the most astonishing.’—vol. il. p. 4. 


It is but just to Garrick’s character to say, that he never made 
any distinction in the style or manner of his epistles to whomsoever 
they were addressed. He least of all men that ever stood forth 
for public patronage, could be accused of fawning before the great, 
or tyrannizing over his inferiors, We think, indeed, that there are 
in most of his letters to the more elevated class of his correspon- 
dents, the tokens of a spirit of caution or reserve, such as may 
easily be traced to genuine independence of soul. It speaks well 
likewise for Garrick’s character, that those persons who were most 
interested in procuring his good opinion, generally endeavoured to 
succeed, by giving him proofs of their good sense. Thus, when 
General Burgoyne, the well-known dramatic writer, was informed 
that the Drury-Lane managers meditated an ostentatious present 
of the freedom of the theatre to him, he wrote to Garrick, declining 
the exhibition, but accepting the gift in these terms. 

‘In regard to the very signal distinction you propose to me of the free- 
dom of the house, and the manner of presenting it, | hope you will permit 
me to decline the parade, and at the same time believe me truly sensible of 
the honour of it. I should feel myself as proud to be seated in Drury 
Lane by your deliberate judgment of my talents, as ever an old Roman 
did, in acquiring the freedom of his theatre by public services: but you are 
at present too partial towards me, and till I appear in my own eyes more 
worthy, | must request you to bound your kind intentions to an order for 
admittance to your green room, where I promise neither to criticise your 
men illnaturedly, nor lead astray your ladies. 

* * * * * * 

_* As you kindly insist upon my directions, I desire it to be done by a 
simple order to Johnston, and no gold box, nor silver box, not even a mul- 
berry one: you must give mea reception Hamlet-like : I will have no ap- 
purtenances of welcome.’—p. 17. 

Judging from many of the letters in this and the former volume, 
we should certainly conclude that the bed of a ptime minister was 
one of roses, compared to the couch of a manager. We only won- 
der how Garrick was at all capable of preserving his equanimity, 
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under the manifold annoyances and embarrassments which were 
daily inflicted upon him, by the strange and various humours, the 
caprice, folly, vanity, or vice, of his subjects, of both sexes. The 
women, particularly those creatures called stars, were uniformly in 
a state of revolt. He was obliged to maintain a standing army of 
pen, ink, paper, and messengers, at no small expense, in order to 
quell the earliest manifestations of their insurrectionary spirit. 
Garrick really, upon the whole, appears to have had no ambition 
for power; he did not threaten or command, merely for the pleasure 
of satisfying himself that he could do both one and the other ; and 
ifhe had only to consult his own love of empire, it is very probable 
that he would have never thought it worth his while to retort, as 
he usually did, upon his rebellious dependents. But he entertained 
a very steady and temperate sense of the necessity there was for 
punctuality, zeal, and industry, in every member of the corps which 
he had retained. He knew that without that regularity and order, 
which strict discipline alone will ensure, a necessary degree of com- 
bination between many never could be secured ; and nothing can 
be more apparent in his letters, addressed to some of the actors 
and actresses whose conduct he had reason to reprehend, than that 
his remonstrances proceeded from no personal or peevish motive, 
but were dictated by a fair and moderate regard for the general 
weal of his establishment. No selection that we could make from 
this volume, will more clearly elucidate the peculiar way in which 
the manager had always vindicated his proper share of authority, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the capriciousness and insulting 
conduct of some of his retainers, than the following correspondence. 
The first of the letters is from the pen of Mrs. Abington; one of 
the most remarkable specimens that we have, even in the annals of 
the theatre, of the deleterious effect of pepular applause upon the 
judgment, the good feeling, and all the best qualities of the female 
character. The style and manner of this epistle ought to have 
provoked Garrick into a warmer strain of rebuke than that which 
he has been contented to apply. 


‘ Indeed, Sir, I could not play Violante to-morrow, if my happiness in 
the next world depended upon it; but if you order me, I will look it over, 
and be perfect as soon as possible. I am sure if you are pleased to give 
yourself a moment's time to reflect upon my general conduct in the theatre, 
you will see that I ever made my attention to my business and my duty 
to you my sole object and ambition,’—p. 24. 


To this Garrick replied in a long letter, the most pointed pas- 
sage of which we extract. 


‘I am always happy to see the performers of merit, who belong to us, 
happy and satisfied ; but if I were to make myself uneasy when they are 
pleased, right or wrong, to be discontented, I cannot pay them the com- 
pliment to mortify myself for nothing. After I have said this, let me be 
permitted to say farther, that I never yet saw Mrs. Abington theatrically 
happy for a week together; there is such a continual working of a fancied 
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interest, such a refinement of importance, aad such imaginary good and 
evil continually arising in the politician's mind, that the only best substan. 
tial security for public applause is neglected for these shadows.’—p, 24, 


But not a whit improved in temper, not in the slightest degree 
altered in principle and sense of duty, Mrs. Abington went on 
during the remainder of her career, sinning and abusing, dissatis- 
fied, importunate, and annoying, whilst Garrick maintained his 
straightforward and temperate course of administration. The whole, 
indeed, of the allegations against him, by which the reputation of 
that distinguished man has so considerably suffered, rest upon the 
credit of retainers, whose insubordiration he could not consent to 
treat with impunity. There was scarcely an eminent actor of his 
time, who did not hate Garrick, from a very natural, but still ve 
unfounded, conviction, that Garrick must have hated him. Eve 
credible testimony, however, to which we can appeal on this point, 
is adverse to the suppositior. that Garrick was liable to be affected 
with any jealousy of rival claims. He must have been tvo well 
assured of the strong position which he kept in the public mind, to 
be apprehensive of any competitor. Nevertheless, all the punish- 
ment due to the crimes of envy and intolerant jealousy, has been 
heaped on the memory of Garrick; and some of his calumniators 
had carried their animosity to such an extravagant pitch, as to 
shrink with terror on their death-bed at the enormity of their own 
injustice. Mossop, the celebrated tragedian, is a remarkable in- 
stance of this. Through life, he spoke with reprobation of the 


character of Garrick, but nobly expiated his guilt on the solemn 
eve of his death. The Rev. Dr. Williams, who attended Mossop 


in his last moments, gives the following picture of this strange and 
striking scene. 


‘ I found him preparing for death with that extraordinary solemnity which 
accompanied all his important actions. He had gone through the general 
forms of the church, but I believe only as religious and edifying forms, and 
unattended with any discourse on the state of his mind. His conversa- 
tions with me were the most interesting that can well be conceived ; and 
from the extreme dejection of my own mind, and the high and tragical 
tone in which he expressed himself, they made a dreadful impression on 
me. His religion was tinctured by the characters he had studied; and 
many of the attributes of God were the qualities of a Zanga or a Ba- 
jazet. 

‘ Among other things which gave him uneasiness, and made him 
greatly apprehend the displeasure of that God before whom he was going 
to appear, his behaviour to you was not the least distressing. He accused 
himself severely of having attributed motives of conduct to you which he 
firmly believed you incapable of. He had thought himself neglected by 
you in his distress, and that you sent him terms which you knew he 
would not comply with, because you did not wish to see him on the staze. 
He saw that he had been deceived by an excessive pride, and lamented 
the injustice he had done you, not only in some pecuniary articles, which 
he did not thoroughly explain to me, but in giving ill impressions of yout 
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character to his acquaintance. The very night in which he died, he 
renewed his conversation. He often cried out, ‘ Oh my dear friend, how 
mean and little does Mr. Garrick’s present behaviour make me appear in 
your eyes, to whom I have given so different an idea of him! Great God 
forgive me! Witness, my dear Williams, that I die not only in charity 
with him, but that 1 honour him as a virtuous and great man. God 
Almighty bless and prosper him for ever.’ ’—p. 37. 


And it was only natural that Garrick should occasionally receive 
such unequivocal testimonies in his favour as Mossop had now 
given him, since there could have been but few amongst his con- 
temporaries who were not acquainted with the generosity of his 
nature, as attested by numerous acts of benevolence unostentati- 
ously (and where the case called for delicacy), delicately performed. 
We find him frequently complying with applications for accom- 
modation on the part of subordinate actors, and on almost all occa- 
sions his concurrence in their wishes could only be traced to a mere 
disposition to please. Even pecuniary assistance was not denied by 
him in instances where no just claim existed te stimulate or direct 
his charity. The following is rather a curious specimen of the sort 
of solicitations which usually effected its purpose with Garrick : 


‘Though I cannot satisfactorily clear up whether this address is justi- 
fiable or not, yet, under cover of peculiar circumstances, I venture to 
approach you. A summer harassed with illness and disappointments, 
absence from town of my capable friends, and a total inability of exercising 
my intellectual faculties, have, with the charge of two children, whom I 
wish to act the paternal part by, thrown me into a state of finance, I shall 
not attempt to describe, lest truth might seem exaggeration. In brief, 
they have effectually brought me to a stand still. Some amendment of 
health has enabled me to execute a scheme I have long meditated, and am 
invited for to Eaton and Oxford, which is, dramatic lectures of a nature 
different from any yet attempted ; liberal, | hope, and useful in their nature ; 
but my externals have so unfavourable an appearance that I cannot pro- 
duce myself with any comfort or hope of success. If, in such a dilemma, 
occasioned by no neglect or extravagance, I may be indulged with a tem- 
porary assistance of five guineas by Mr. Garrick’s feeling consideration, 
it probably may stop approaching ruin from falling on a heart which will, 
upon thorough knowledge, be found very different from what it really is,* 
a heart that will peculiarly study to make every honest and grateful acknow- 
ledgement. I submit without multiplying arguments, the matter at large, 
and am, with true respect, &c., Francis Gentleman.’—pp. 82, 83. 

The five guineas were instantly despatched to Mr. Gentleman, 
but we have not heard with what success he set about the reform of 
his externals, or how the wits of Eaton and Oxford tolerated the 
dramatic lectures of a different nature from any yet attempted. 

The most voluminous of Garrick’s correspondents, so far as we 
can determine from the contents of the two quartos of letters, was 
undoubtedly the Rev. Dr. J. Hoadley. The Doctor’s letters are 








* «Sic in the original.’ 
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peculiarly facetious ; full of fine point and pretty thickly sprinkled 
with weil selected classical quotations. But the Doetor, like 
almost all his professional brethren who possess a superior intellect, 
would engage in any pursuit rather than that which he was sworn 
to follow: he seems to know of no other more necessary devotion of 
his time, than the study of the dramatists : the stage is his chapel; 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson the fathers whom he venerates. In- 
stead of being solicitous for his flock, he thinks only of an audience, 
and he must occasionally, in forgetfulness, have arranged his ser- 
mons into five acts! His theatrical enthusiasm scarcely knew any 
bounds, and all his speculative powers appeared to be engrossed in 
the invention of deep plots, and the fabrication of terrible catas- 
trophes. One specimen only of hisindefatigable attention to thea- 
trical matters shall we select. We do not know if his suggestions, 
in this epistle, have been as yet carried into practice, but we think 
them highly worthy of the best of our modern dramatists. Garrick 
is the person addressed : 

‘ What think you of a farce to be called the Hair Dressers? Methink 
they might make a good figure on the stage. An old aunt highly in the 
fashion—a good agreeable girl, whose lover contrives to get at her in the 
habit of a hair dresser. The whole family’s confusion at being deceived 
by their hair dresser on a great night, The aunt falling in with the lover 
and forcing him to dress her head, before he goes to her neice, and he 
knowing nothing of the matter and making a fright of her. Her real 
dresser coming and discovering that he knows nothing—quarrelling as 
with a rival in the business, and resolving to expose him. ‘This to be 
laughed over with Miss afterwards. Fine nonsense !’—p. 94. 

No part of Garrick’s conduct entitles him to more praise than 
his final retirement from the stage, considered with reference to the 
whole circumstances under which that event took place. He had 
just approached the termination of that period of life, during which 
the energies of the body continue to act in correspondence with 
those of the mind. He felt all the force of the great philosophical 
example which Horace recommends, and he retired from that arena 
of exertion where his best powers were wont to be employed, ata 
moment when those powers experienced at least no apparent dimi- 
nution. To decide upon the critical period when he shall remove 
from the scene of his labours, is a point which very few even of the 
most gifted of beings have properly decided. The exact hour when 
a public man ceases to be fit for public duty, in consequence of the 
accession of age or of infirmity, is very seldom indeed selected by the 
individual himself. But too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
that public man who, in the very height of his popularity, antict- 
pates the stage of his decay, and disappears betimes from that con- 
spicuous station where, from the changes which age will necessa- 
tily work upon him, he may no longer be able to maintain his usual 
character. Garrick received from all quarters the most affectionate 
expressions of sorrow at his retirement. 
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It appears that he was the subject of an excruciating complaint 
—the stone ; and from some passages in the various letters con- 
tained in the volume before us, we learn that he had employed, toa 
creat extent, the fraudulent drugs which were advertised at the 
time as specifics for the complaint under which he laboured. Still 
we are happy to see that the celebrated Pott of St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital, acted not only as his surgeon, but his friend ; and we own 
that we felt no little gratification at finding that Garrick’s retire- 
ment from the stage was declared to be the subject of regret, ina 
memorable letter to himself, by Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Pott, of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Pott was a man whose genius preceded the 
ceneral advancement of his age ; it is no wonder that his soul should 
claim kindred with that of Garrick, however different the depart- 
ments in which they respectively shone. 

The only allusion to his retirement which we can find in Gar- 
rick’s letters, is in that to Madame Necker. He says: 

‘| flatter myself that you will not be displeased to know that I departed 
my theatrical life on Monday, the 10th of June; it was indeed a sight very 
well worth seeing! Though I performed my part with as much, if not 
more spirit than I ever did, yet when I came to take the last farewell, | not 
only lost almost the use of my voice, but of my limbs too: it was indeed, 
as | said, a most awful moment. You would not have thought an English 
audience devoid of feeling if you had then seen and heard them. After I 
had left the stage and was dead to them, they would not suffer the petite 
pieceto go on; nor would the actors go on, they were so affected: in short 
the public was very generous, and | am most grateful.’ 


Garrick lost no time in endeavouring to dispose of his share of 
the patent of the theatre. He putit up to public sale by advertise- 
ment, and it is really surprising what a number of persons, of all 
ranks and professions, became bidders for the share. 

The candidates appeared to think that, in succeeding to the 
station which Garrick held in the theatre, they would, in some 
measure, be partakers of the glory which he had shed on his 
country. The strange and miscellaneous character of the aspirants 
to the honour of joint patentees, may be estimated from the descrip- 
tion which the humourous Mrs. Clive has given of some of them. 
Ina letter to Garrick written from the country, she says :— 

‘What a strange jumble of people they have put in the papers as the 
purchasers of the patent! I thought I should have died of langhing when 
I saw a man-midwife amongst them; 1 suppose they have taken him in 
to prevent miscarriages! I have some opinion of Mr. Sheridan (Richard 
Brinsley) as I hear every body say he is very sensible ; then he has a divine 
wife, and I loved his mother dearly.’ 

_ The reader is well aware who the ‘ very sensible Mr. Sheridan’ 
is, that succeeded Garrick in the direction of the Drury-Lane 
Company. It is unnecessary to say that he was afterwards one of 
the brightest ornaments of the senate, and that, by the exercise of 
the various qualifications of a true orator, he has earned for himself 
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a reputation which will live to the end of time. When he under. 
took the management of a theatre which had been conducted by 
the consummate skill of a Garrick, Sheridan must have been quite 
a young man. Even then, that comic vein which so gloriously 
broke out afterwards in the Rivals and School for Scandal, manj- 
fested itself in various forms. Pending the negotiations which he 
and his partners were carrying on with Garrick respecting the 
patent, Sheridan exercised a sort of doubtful authority at the 
theatre. The company appeared to be determined to be intractable, 
and the proofs which they gave of their resolution are very plea- 
santly described by Sheridan, in the following communication to 
Garrick .— 

‘From one motive or another, almost all the principal performers de- 
clined playing on various pretences ; even one or two, who it was thought 
would stand forward, have been taken ill: indeed there never was known 
such an uncommonly epidemic disorder as has raged amongst our unfor- 
tunate company : it differs from the plague by attacking the better sort 
first: the manner, too, in which they are seized, I am told is very extra- 
ordinary: many who were in perfect health at one moment, on receiving 
a billet from the prompter to summon them to their business, are seized 
with sudden qualms, and before they can get through the contents, are 
absolutely unfit to leave their rooms: so that Hopkins’s notes seem to 
operate like what we hear of Italian poisoned letters, which strike with 
sickness those to whom they are addressed : in short, if a successful au- 
thor had given the company a dinner at Salthill, the effects could not be 
more injurious to our dramatic representations. And what has been still 
more alarming is, that those who, being indisposed, sent for our doctor, 
found themselves, on the first visit (an effect which doctors often produce) 
worse than they were before, with this difference only in the process, that 
instead of learning the patient’s case he related his own. However, | hope 
we shall be able to procure a bill of health very soon—and as their con- 
finement stands entirely on the ground of their dislike of playing under 
they know not whose management, I shall be particularly cautious that 
there shall be no precedent for sickness, as I have been far from giving 
any authority for it.’ 


In perusing the numerous letters of Garrick, which are to be 
found in these large quartos, we are quite at a loss to account for 
the deficiency which we find of that spirit of humour, and that 
fine power of ridicule that so remarkably characterize some of his 
miscellaneous writings. Garrick, had he never been an actor, 
would have certainly obtained permanent distinction as a drama- 
sist. Some of his epigrams, too, belong to the very first order of 
that style of composition. That Garrick possessed the true percep- 
tion of the ridiculous no one can deny, and how it is that he 
should have exhibited so little of this quality in his epistolary 
writings, is to us altogether an enigma. 

There are, however, one or two letters in this volume from his 
pen, which pleasantly recal to our minds the genuine humour of 
Garrick. The specimens of this rare power are indeed lamentably 
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few in the work before us, but we consider that they are sufficient 
to enable us to identify the peculiar mind from which they have 
emanated. 

A reverend dramatist once threatened, in a letter to Garrick, 
that if the latter would not cause his play to be performed, he (the 
author) would make an appeal to the public. Garrick, with ter- 
rible sarcasm, replied, that he would be quite satisfied with such a 
course, provided that the reverend gentleman would only print his 
play with his appeal. Dr. Arne, who seems to have mistaken 
altogether the avenues by which Garrick’s good wishes were to be 
conciliated, once provoked the following epistle, which is very 
characteristic of the writer. Dr. Arne, just before this letter was 
written, had sold a horse to Garrick, and had likewise sent him for 
his approbation the manuscript of a play. The great actor very 
humorously conjoins the horse and the literary piece in his condem- 
nation, and thus describes to the doctor their claims to his respect, 
ina letter, which at least deserves the praise of extreme candour : 

‘Dear Sir—I have read your play, ard rode your horse, and do not 
approve of either. They both want that particular spirit which alone can 
give pleasure to the reader and the rider, When the one wants wit, and 
the other the spur, they jog on very heavily. 1 must keep the horse, but I 
have returned you the play. I pretend to some little knowledge of the 
last; but as | am no jockey, they cannot say that the knowing one is 
taken in. Iam, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘Dp. G 

We have already observed, that neither to the editors of this work, 
nor to the publishers, can any portion of the causes of the dulness 
and insignificance of this correspondence be ascribed. They acted 
upon the belief, that even the meanest memorial of such a man as 
Garrick would be acceptable to his country. We sincerely hope 
that their anticipations may not be deceived. We have only acted 
a faithful part towards the public in disregarding all collateral con- 


siderations, and in giving our honest opinion on the intrinsic merits 
of the work itself. 





Ant. IIl—The Records of a Good Man's Life, et cetera. By the 
Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. In2vols. 12mo. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1832." 


Tue author of this work is already well known to the public 
through the medium of three very creditable publications, namely, 
“ May you Like it,” “Is this Religion ?” and “ A Fire-side Book.” 

le great object which the writer has in view, is the diffusion of a 
spint of rational piety amongst those classes which fairly come un- 
der the denomination of the reading portion of the world ; and this 
object he endeavours to attain by skilfully and judiciously blend- 
ing the useful with the pleasant. 

VOL. 1. (1832) No. 111. A A 
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The first of these volumes is entirely occupied with the details of 
the personal history of Mr. Singleton, written, or supposed to be 
written by himself. We take it for granted, that the story about 
the bequest of papers from Mr. Singleton, and the employment of 
the name itself, may be regarded as nothing more than one of those 
allowable stratagems which authors may very safely employ for 
their own convenience. In this brief biography we have the 
account of Mr. Singleton’s career from his childhood up to the 
period of his discharging the important duties of a rector. No- 
thing particularly deserving of attention seems to have distinguished 
his life from that of most other men in his situation. His child- 
hood indeed was remarkable for its feebleness; but he grew up to 
maturity in the usual period, and progressed through the usual 
stages of education, until he finally attained the dignified rank of a 
clergyman. His heavy duties as a curate were happily relieved in 
some measure by his promotion to the rank of rector, and in the 
discharge of the high obligations which that sacred office imposes, 
Mr. Singleton appears to have deserved the approbation of his 
parishioners. 

Our readers will naturally conclude, that the tenor of such a life 
as that of Mr. Singleton, is not the one in which he would expect 
to find materials of any extraordinary interest. We feel our- 
selves, therefore, justified in confining our account of the biographi- 
cal part of this work to the general description which we have 
already given. We must, however, except the few pages which 
Mr. Singleton, or rather Mr. Tayler in his name, has devoted to 
some very striking remarks on Eton College. Had these observa- 
tions proceeded from any lay writer, we might perhaps think little 
of them, for there are many motives for prejudice which we might, 
perhaps with justice, impute to such an author. But this is not 
the case. All disguise apart, we consider the following passage as 
containing the genuine opinions of the reverend gentleman whose 
real name is prefixed to these volumes; and if our opinion in this 
respect be justified by the fact, the observations appear to us to 
demand general attention : 

‘At the end of the summer I was sent to Eton. My uncle Nugent, 
who was one of my guardians, had been at Eton himself, and he thought 
there was no school to be compared with it. Mr. Lovel had been at Eton 
also, and he rather opposed my going; but my other guardian, Lord 
Eresby, was appealed to: he decided at once in favour of Eton, and to 
Eton I was sent. 

‘I must always look back with sorrow to the day I was sent to school. 
Words and things which I had never heard of in my father’s house were 
brought into dangerous familiarity with me; words and things deeply cor- 
rupting to the manly, no less than to the Christian, character. Such was 
the case also at Eton, I was made, as schoolboys generally are, wise In 
what ought to be forbidden knowledge to a child. I cannot say I was 
disgusted as I ought to have been. My curiosity was awakened, and many 
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seeds of wickedness that might have been destroyed in the germ, were 
then drawn forth from iy heart, and fostered into fatal life. 

‘The very studies of the place, (1 do not mean of Eton alone, but of any 
school where the classics are taught,) have a degrading and debasing ten- 
dency, and always will have, unless the master is decidedly and avowedly 
a Christian teacher. All call themselves Christian teachers, but how few 
shew the real spirit of a Christian in pointing out what is to be condemned 
as pernicious in almost every sense. ‘The Christian youth is left to draw 
his own conclusions. The indecent and even monstrous histories of those 
who are the only gods of the profane worid, have a sort of charm with 
them from the deep interest of the narrative, or the bright and glowing lan- 
guage in which they are set before him. Thus notions and ideas decidedly 
injurious to the Christian mind, and to true manliness of character, are 
insensibly acquired, and the mind is led to associate lasciviousness and 
impurity with heroic virtue. It is better to have a manly than a classic 
tone of mind, if the one is to be acquired at the risk of the other. Often 
and often before I could read Latin and Greek, have I turned over page 
after page of the dictionary of classical biography that lay on my desk, or 
of the English translation (a copy lent me by one of my schoolfellows), that 
had its hiding place within the desk, and found much pleasant amuse- 
ment from histories that never ought to have met the eyes of a Christian 
boy. 

| have naturally a high and impetuous spirit, avd no lack of false 
shame, and I met with many trials and many lessons at Eton. 1 had so 
much to do, and so much amusement, that I began to shorten the time I 
had been accustomed to set apart for prayer, and consequently I began to 
lose many of the supports and comforts of our holy religion.’—vol. i. pp. 
69—72. 

The biography of Mr. Singleton is concluded in the first volume, 
and on turning to the second, it was not without some surprise 
that we found ourselves commencing the first of a series of tales 
which, it has turned out, this portion of the work exclusively con- 
sists. No explanation is given in either volume to prepare us for 
this abrupt transition from biography to romance. The number of 
tales amounts to eight, and the volume closes with a fancifulsketch, 
entitled ‘A Vision of Conscience.” These narratives are gene- 
rally of a very interesting nature. They turn chiefly on some of the 
most striking domestic events connected with British history, and 
are exceedingly well deserving the attention of the reader. One 
tale, which may be deemed an exception to our general description, 
merits, from its peculiar connection with some of the most striking 
events of our time, that we should dwell upon its details. The 
story is entitled ‘ Guyon of Marseilles,’ and is deeply affecting. 

The tale opens with a description of Guyon in his study. He 

ad been writing, but the morning breeze blew away his manu- 

scripts, and scattered them throughout the apartment. His mind 

was too much engaged to take cognizance of this disorder, and, 

after exhibiting in his countenance the effects of strong emotion, he 
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rose up, and taking in his hands a folio volume, he read with rapi- 
dity a few pages : 

«« Yes!” he exclaimed, as he closed the book, * I will do it—I, I alone 
am the proper person—I am determined—but now, O Heavenly Father, [ 
need thy guidance, thy blessing! without thee, I can do nothing.” He 
knelt down and prayed. When his prayer was finished, he returned to the 
table at which he had been writing, and having taken a small roll of parch- 
ment from an old casket of sculptured brass, he made some alterations and 
additions to the writing thereon, and then replaced it. ‘* There is but 
little beside for me to do now,” said he to himself; and he looked wistfully, 
and almost sorrowfully round thechamber. ‘‘ Ah, how much true happi- 
ness have I found here !"’ he exclaimed—* how unwillingly my dull spirit 
seems to depart from this sweet tranquil home! and what a morning |” 

‘ It was indeed a beautiful morning; the subdued sunlight shed a soft 
and golden glow throughout the room, and the loose folds of the awning 
flapped and creaked in the playful wind with a sound like the sails of a 
ship in a freshening gale. (Gruyon stepped out upon the gallery from the 
window which faced the east and commanded an extensive prospect of the 
country surrounding Marseilles. He bent over the orange-trees and wube- 
roses, then in full flower, which were ranged along the gallery, and thought 
that he had never so much enjoyed their sweetness before. He looked out 
upon gardens and fields, and mountains more distant; and the calm blue 
sea reflecting back the repose and beauty which it borrowed from a sky 
even more deeply blue, more tenderly serene. Men, women, and happy 
children, were at work or at play in the gardens and fields ; herds of cattle 
were grazing upon the mountains; many a white and graceful sail was 
gliding swiftly over the trackless sea; and in the clear free realms above, 
birds were floating along with the sunshine gleaming on their outspread 
wings. ‘* | must not stand here,” thought Guyon, “ or I shall begin to 
mourn over my captivity within this immense and frightful prison.” He 
walked round the gallery to the side of the house which overlooked the 
street. The very air seemed to be changed there, as if sickened with its 
confinement to the narrow streets of tali dull houses. He looked around 
over the immense mass of buildings.—Marseilles, not very long before one 
scene of bustling commotion, resounding with the ceaseless hum of varied 
and cheerful noises, was now hushed into a state of unnatural and gloomy 
stillness. It seemed a city of the dead, for the only sound which disturbed 
the horrid silence, was the measured tolling of a loud, deep-toned bell. As 
Guyon stood there, another well-known sound stole by degrees on his ear; 
he could hear it approaching with increasing loudness from street to street, 
till a faint and foetid stench came fitfully with the breeze that blew past him. 
He looked down and shuddered, as he saw the plague-cart, heaped with 
putrid bodies, rumble heavily along over the grass-grown pavement be- 
neath. He turned his head, but he only beheld, as he looked down the 
long street on the opposite side, the black flag upon the closed gates of the 
city, its heavy folds waving to and fro, as if with measured motion to 
the dismal bell of death.'-—vol. ii. pp. 59—61. 


The plague had made dreadful progress in the city, and the 
whole of the Faculty were assembled at the Town Hall to de- 
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vise the best methods to put a stop to its ravages. After due de- 
liberation, the medical gentlemen unanimously declared, that in 
order to understand the nature of the disease, and consequently to 
direct the proper treatment for it, the lifeless body of some patient 
who had died of the plague, should be examined by a competeut 
person, and the appearances carefully recorded on the spot. The 
notion that this course afforded the only chance of security, was ina 
particular manner confirmed by the evidence of a young surgeon, 
who had visited Smyrna when the plague raged there, and who was 
able, from his experience, to bring forward invincible arguments tn 
support of the opinions which he maintained. Scarcely had the 
stranger concluded his observations, when a physician of most 
venerable appearance, rose and addressed the meeting in the fol- 
lowing words : 


‘“T cannot sufficiently approve all that you have expressed, sir, but 
allow me to ask, how this information, of which we are thus absolutely in 
ueed, can be obtained? The report of the effects of the plague on the 
corpse, can only be obtained at one price, the certain and speedy death of 
him who makes it. Who would willingly rush upon so dreadful a fate ?” 
As the old physician ceased speaking, he fixed his eyes almost unconsci- 
ously on the countenance of him whom he had addressed. ‘The change 
that suddenly passed over the whole person and manner of the young sur- 
geon was indeed striking. He could not help at once feeling as though he 
was looked upon by all present as the person expected to perform the fatal 
operation. The enthusiasm which had inspired him fled, and left him 
almost powerless to speak or move; his lip quivered, an ashy paleness 
overspread his whole face; the hand which had been firmly laid upon the 
table while he was so strongly and warmly declaring his confidence of 
success from the plan he recommended, could now scarcely sustain his 
trembling frame as he rested on it for support. He had a young wife, a 
mother, and two infant children at home, all depending vn his exertions 
for their subsistence. Every one felt for the young man, and the physician 
who had last spoken turned from him, observing, that they were certainly 
not immediately called upon to point out the person who should perform 
the operation. 

‘“T have been thinking,” said the president of the assembly, “ that, 
although it appears at present impracticable that the corpse of a victim of 
the plague should be opened without causing the death of the operator, 
might we not as well consult together as to the possible means of averting 
the fatal consequence of such an operation? There is one person, now pre- 
sent, | believe, whose powerful genius and superior attainments have ren- 
dered him justly celebrated, but who has not spoken among us to-day ;” 
he looked towards Guyon, and the eyes of the whole assembly followed 
his: “ we should feel much gratified by hearing his opinion on this awful 
subject.” Guyon had certainly not spoken, he had been listening with 
serious attention to those around him, and taking notes of all that passed ; 
he now looked up from the papers before him. ; 
ey I have studied the question very attentively,” he said modestly, 
‘before I entered this assembly, and I felt convinced there was but one 
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expedient by which the pestilence could be stayed. I am now quite de. 
cided on the subject, from the uniform opinion of all present. Allow me 
also to say, that Iam convinced no precaution can save the life of him who 
performs the loathsome operation of opening the corpse. Why may we 
not at once inquire who will be the man to undertake this?” He looked 
round the assembly, and immediately there was a breathless silence 
throughout the hall. Many an eye shrunk beneath his gaze, and the few 
whose looks encountered it steadily, turned ghastly pale. “ I see not one,” 
he continued, in a voice of touching sweetness, “ not one, whose loss to 
those that love him, could well be supplied. All are husbands or fathers, 
or the long treasured hope of aged parents. I alone am an orphan, bound to 
this life by few ties of earthly relationship. You have (I rejoice to say) 
some contidence in my professional talents, and I do not fear to die, in 
humble and unworthy imitation of Him who gave His life a ransom for 
many. You cannot persuade me against my deep and unalterable resolu- 
tion,” he said, ina lively and determined voice, perceiving that some of his 
own friends were about to interrupt him. ‘* How much more favoured 
shall I be in my hours of suffering, than He whom I would not name 
without the deepest, the most heartfelt reverence! He, the spotless and 
perfect Son of the living God, died amid the revilings of his savage and 
insulting persecutors. I, a poor and sinful child of human parents, shall 
be followed to the grave with blessings. There is not a person, not a person 
in this city, but would, I am sure, feel for my slightest sufferings. I 
came here determined to begin the operation to-morrow at day-break ; and 
I have now told you my intention, which I shall not shrink from perform- 
ing. Solemnly I swear before God, that with His favour, I will fulfil the 
duty to which, I believe, He has called me.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 62—66. 


Guyon proceeded immediately to the Bishop, who heard his de- 
termination in profound silence, but finally agreed to administer 
to him the last sacrament, when next he returned. From the 
Bishop’s residence, Guyon proceeded to another, with whose inmates 
he had lived on a footing of the closest intimacy. He could not 
find it in his heart to communicate to the family his fatal intention, 
and resolved to do so by letter. He was followed on his departure 
from the apartment where he paid his visit, by Delphine, his foster 
sister, who was anxious to present him with a bouquet of flowers. 
She looked from the doorway, and seeing no Guyon, she suddenly 
closed it, when, on turning her eyes to a little dark chamber in the 
front of the house, she saw Guyon kneeling on the floor. She 
waited until he was about to depart, and then accosted him. He 


took her hand, and leading her to the room, accosted her in these 
words : 


‘* May I trust you, my Delphine?” he said in a whisper ; “can you trust 
yourself? Will you hear me, not as a mere woman, but as a faithful dis- 
ciple of Him who was a man of sorrows, and deeply acquainted with grief ? 
You do not answer me. I should not have spoken thus, but I believe you 
have witnessed my anguish of soul in this chamber. I thought that some 
person had passed along the passage, and when I saw you, your counte- 
nance told me who that person was. May I go on?” 
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«« You may,” replied Delphine, without raising her eyes. ‘ These are, 
| know, fearful times,” she added, “‘ and we live seeking daily to be pre- 
pared for some great calamity.” She now sat still as death, she heard 
every word which Guyon spoke. 

«« Are you ill, Delphine?” he said wildly, when he had finished speak- 
ing: “ Youare ill. The shock has been too great for my sweet sister.” 

«No, no, 1am not ill,” she replied, not once raising her eyes. “I 
shall do all you would have me.” Guyon rose up from her side, and kissed 
her cold cheek, yet he still lingered, and looked down upon her with tender 
affection. ‘* No, I am not ill,” she repeated, ‘and you must go. But 
take this,” she added, in the same low, mournful voice, holding out to him 
again the little bunch of herbs, which she had kept all the while in her 
hand. Delphine was alone; she laid her head upon the table beside her 
and closed her eyes; for a cold torpor seemed to have crept over all her 
faculties. ‘* Oh! would to God that I could die with him!” she at length 
said, starting up; ** Oh that 1 might share with him in the dangers of that 
horrid work ! If he were one mass of vile corruption, as he will be but too 
soon, I could rejoice to pillow his poor head upon this throbbing breast !” ’ 
—vol. ii. pp. 70, 71. 


Delphine carried her wishes into effect: she watched and fol- 
lowed Guyon, with the determination of sharing his dangers. A 
case of death had occurred from the plague, and Guyon was pro- 
ceeding to the house where it took place, in order to perform the 
dreadful ceremony which he had pledged himself to undertake. To 
this residence Delphine accompanied him : 


‘Guyon entered the fatal house, and Delphine sat down upon the edge 
of the fountain before it. She had cut her forehead in falling upon the 
hard pavement, and she now washed the blood from her face with trembling 
hands, and bound up the wound, which still bled profusely. Long did she 
sit beside that fountain, while not a sound disturbed the calm stillness of 
the night, except the light splashing of the waters, and the waving of the 
leafy boughs above her head. Once or twice she saw a light in some of 
the upper chambers, and the shadows of human forms reflected upon the 
walls within. Some men, accustomed to the office, were removing the 
corpse by Guyon’s desire, from the chamber where the young man had 
died, to a large airy saloon below. Everything was soon arranged for the 
loathsome operation, and Delphine beheld the gates unclose again. The 
men departed, and Guyon was left alone. 

‘The windows of asmall antechamber to the saloon in which the corpse 
was laid, looked out upon the fountain before the house. Delphine saw 
the large doors between the two apartments open slowly—Guyon came for- 
ward—he closed the doors, and put down his lamp, threw open one of the 
windows, and stood before it, seeming to inhale with pleasure, the fresh, 
cool air, Suddenly a gust of wind extinguished the lamp, and Delphine 
could see her beloved Guyon no longer: but he was near her; she could 
hear him move; she could hear what seemed to her the murmur of a voice 
im prayer. Once she thought she could distinguish her own name. She 
sank on her knees, rejoicing that her prayers might be offered up at the 
Same time, and in the same place with his. The faint light of morning 
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began to dawn, and Delphine looked up to catch the first glimpse of ber 
Guyon's person. He was still at the window—the light increased—he 
arose, and his countenance was fully revealed; it seemed more than 
usually brightened by health and expression, as he looked up to the clear 
crimson sky. Tle appeared to linger there, as if unwilling to turn so soon 
away from his last enjoyment of the sweet fresh air and light of morning, 
Delphine was for a moment overjoyed, for he took from his bosom the little 
bouquet she had given him: he pressed it to his lips, and as he did 0, 
tears streamed down his cheeks. Again he placed the fragrant flowers near 
his heart, and he turned from the window. Delphine had been concealed 
before the trunk of one of the old plane-trees which grew near the spot. 
She now sprang up quickly, and standing on the highest edge of the foun- 
tain, caught the last glimpse of his erect and stately figure; she saw his 
bright hair dancing in the current of air as he threw open the wide doors 
—they closed upon him, and upon her every hope below. How dreadful 
were the hours that foll wed to Delphine ! She sat with her eyes fixed on the 
window where she had last seen him till her senses nearly forsook her. She 
gazcd so intently, that at last her very eyesight seemed to deceive her: she 
thought that she could see the doors open and shut continually, and Guyon 
appear and disappear as often. As the morning advanced, first one person, 
and then another, came to the fountain to fill their pitchers with water, 
they had seen so much of misery, that they scarcely noticed Delphine. At 
length there came a man who stopped, and gazed on her some time ; and 
thinking, perhaps, from her appearance, that she was some friendless 
wretch who had crawled to the fountain, and was dying there, he bade her 
be gone, and not poison the waters with her vile presence. She heeded 
him not, for she had not beard him. The monster did not cease to per- 
secute her, he even tried to thrust her away with violence, till, hardly know- 
ing why, she rose up, and went and sat down on the steps of the house 
that Guyon had entered. 

‘Some time after the wretch had left her, she tried to recollect where 
she was, and what had happened—she felt like one waking from a heavy 
sleep—she walked a few paces from the house, and still she could recol- 
lect nothing—she turued and surveyed the building. Immediately that 
her eye caught the windows of the antechamber, she uttered a cry of 
horror, and rushed towards the house; she knew not how long a time had 
passed since Guyon had commenced his fatal work ; she only knew that 
he had not returned, and nothing could now restrain her. The gate was 
not fastened, Delphine pushed it open with ease. She entered the hall 
—the servant of Guyon was lying there fast asleep upon an old sofa, but 
her steps awoke him not, as she ascended the broad staircase. A door was 
before her—she opened it; but instantly she thought she had mistaken 
the room ; a second glance convinced her she had not. In the midst of a 
magnificent saloon, hung with the finest pictures and mirrors of immense 
size, upon a table of rich marble, there lay, partly covered by a large linen 
cloth, the mangled and discoloured corpse.—But where was Guyon ? 
Almost underneath the loathsome object, with the end of the cloth still 
grasped in his hand, as if he had fallen in the act of covering the polluted 
mass, lay the hapless Guyon, to all appearance dead. 

‘« O merciful and gracious Lord!” cried Delphine aloud, raising the 
body of him whom she loved—* help me, be with me now.” It seemed as 
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if her prayer were heard, for in the very crisis of her agony, she recovered 
her strength of mind. She lost not a moment in disengaging the hand of 
Guyon from the polluted sheet; she dragged, nay almost carried him in her 
arms to the open window, but in vain she endeavoured to restore him. 
She looked around, and saw with delight a vessel filled with vinegar on 
the table where he had been writing his remarks; into this vase he had 
thrown his papers as he wrote them; and Delphine, as she knelt on the 
cround bathing his face, and head, and hands with the vinegar, saw him 
gradually revive. But to remain in that saloon would be instant death to 
him, and with much difficulty Delphine removed him to the antechamber, 
the doors of which were very near the place where he was then lying. ‘I 
cannot go farther,” said he, feebly, as she closed the door upon the horrid 
room where she had found him: and when Delphine looked in his face, 
she saw that he could not indeed be moved farther. A fearful change had 
taken place within the last minute. ‘“* He does not even know me!” she 
said, as he looked up in her face, and smiled vacantly. He closed his 
eyes, and remained for some minutes in a heavy sleep. He awoke, and 
with difficulty raising his hand, he drew forth from his bosom a small 
golden crucifix—he kissed it fervently. The little nosegay of lavender and 
vervain had fallen to the ground. He fixed his eyes upon the withered 
flowers, and said feebly, ‘‘ Give it me; let me smell it. She said it might 
refresh me. ‘Tell her, tell my sweet sister, that my heart was refreshed 
even at this awful hour, when I thought of Who, who are you ?” 
he cried, lifting up his head; but ere he could look at her again, his me- 
mory was gone. He now fell into a gentle doze, and Delphine felt a calm- 
ness steal over her as she hung gazing upon his still noble, but altered 
countenance, altered it was indeed; the last few hours had done the work 
of years! He spoke once as he slept, and Delphine thought she heard the 
words, ‘ Happy! how happy!” He awoke repeating them ; and she held 
up the crucifix full before his eyes. ‘ Yes,” he murmured, ‘ by His suf- 
ferings—His death—His alone!” He never spoke again. 

‘The plague ceased soon after the death of Guyon. He had discovered 
and fully explained the mysterious character of the disease ; and the efforts 
of the medical men were blest with complete success.'—vol. il. pp. 73—79. 


The next story is founded on the fate of the celebrated Alice 
Lisle, and is a very well wrought tale of deep tragic interest. 

The “ Lowly Lady,” which succeeds the above narrative, has 
for its plot the subject of one of the prettiest of the melodies of 
Mr. Moore. Most of our readers will, we are sure, be able to re- 
call to their minds, the ballad of ‘‘ You remember, Ellen,” which, 
as the author says, ‘ is based on a real event that occurred to a 
member of the noble house of Cecil.” The romance reads so well 
in the version of Mr. Tayler, that we are induced to make a few 
extracts from it, which we are sure will prove interesting to the 
reader : 

‘Not many weeks after the funeral of the heir of the noble house of 
D—., a solitary wayfaring man stopped at the turning ofa litule foot-path, 





which led down the sloping side of the hill overlooking the village of H — 
He had been leisurely wandering on since the early hours of the morning, 
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and had not yet found the place where he would rest for the night. “Hier 
at least, is a happyscene,” he said, as he looked down upon the little yi] 

at the foot of the hill. About fifty or sixty persons were scattered, in care. 
less groups, about the pleasant green. Some of them were dancing be. 
neath a venerable grove of elms, others were crowding round the onl 

booth which had been raised in the rustic fair. “At least, I may witness 
their enjoyment, though | cannot share it,” he said, and in a few moments 
he was standing beneath the old and spreading trees on the green. 

‘ But although he was not recognised as the Earl of D , and dis- 
gusted by the attentions paid to his rank and station, he found the fami- 
liarity of vulgar minds, and low manners, not quite so agreeable as he 
had perhaps expected. Quietly he turned away from the noisy scene. — 
vol. il. pp. 146, 147. 


Passing a little further on, the traveller turned into a shady lane, 
and proceeding with careless step in the course which he had 
selected, he had not advanced a great way, when a light step 
seemed to approach him. Through the hedge which separated him 
from the meadow whence the sound proceeded, he saw a youn 
girl sitting on a bank. Her air and manner attracted his atten- 
tion, and watching her on her retiring to an adjoining farm-house, 
he approached the house, and heard from her lips, as she read 
within, some words which he recognized to be words from Secrip- 
ture. He was charmed with her voice and manner, and concluded 
that she who could read thus, though perchance only a peasant’s 
daughter, had certainly the spirit of a true gentlewoman. The 
Earl, still concealing his rank, and assuming all the characteristics 
of a rustic, paid his addresses to Lucy, for such was the maiden’s 
name. He made his proposals in due form, and after a great deal 
of negociation, not unattended with difficulties, the pair became 
one. Ina few days, Thomas Clifford, (for it was by that title he 
was married,) told his wife that he would bring her to see his home 
in his own country. So they set out together on the journey ; but 
the sequel must be told in the author’s own language : 


‘ «That is agrand place, indeed !” said Lucy, as, towards the close of their 
second day’s journey, they approached an ancient and almost princely edi- 
fice, “‘ but does our road lie through the park 2” 

‘« Not exactly through the park,” he replied, “ but I thought my Lucy 
might like to see these fine grounds, and the house and gardens. I have 
known the gardener and the housekeeper for years; and I am sure we shall 
find them very civil, and willing to shew us any little attention in theit 
power, and we have time enough though the sun is getting low, for we are 
just at home.” 

* Lucy was delighted. She had never seen a nobleman’s house before, 
she said. 

* “ Well! all those large rooms, and the pictures, and all the fine furni- 
ture are very grand,” said Lucy, “ but my eyes ache with looking at them; 
I like this garden a great deal better. What a beautiful one it is! But 
may we sit down in this arbour of honeysuckle so near the house ?” 
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«Lucy sat in silence for some little time, gazing round her at the vene- 
rable house, and the trees and gardens ; at length, she said, “ I wonder if 
the lord of this grand place is happy! A man should have a very humble 
spirit, and be a great lover of the Bible, and of his God !” she added, “ to 
be master here! They say that riches often make men forget their God! 
How dreadful it would be to be called away from all this earthly grandeur 
and riches, in a state of forgetfulness! Is the Earl of D a good man, 
dear husband? Is he kind and free-spoken to the poor !—Is he a married 
man?” she added, looking with a smile of peculiar sweetness in her hus- 
band’s face, and after a long pause. 

‘« How many questions have you given me to answer, Lucy! Let me 
consider? Yes, he is a married man: he married, not many months ago, a 
young country girl, such another as yourself, dear Lucy.” 

«Poor thing!”” said Lucy, and she sighed from her very heart. 

‘“Why do you sigh, my own wife?” he demanded; ‘ Do you envy 
that poor country maiden?” 

«Do I envy her?” she replied, in a voice of tender reproach; “ what 
a strange question! Do I envy any one?” and as she said this, she drew 
more closely round her the arm which encircled her slender waist ; ‘ would 
[exchange my husband with any one!” she added, looking up tenderly and 
lovingly into his face; ‘‘ I sighed in pity for the poor young lady (for a 
lady she is now), such a change is enough to turn her head!” 

‘“ Would it tura yours, Lucy?” he said. 

‘« Perhaps it might!” she replied, in the simplest and most natural 
manner. ‘‘ But is she really happy? Does she love him for himself 
alone ?” 

‘« My sweet Lucy,” he began, and as he spoke, his wife thought that 
he had never seemed so tenderly respectful towards her: ‘* My sweet 
Lucy, you alone can answer these last questions: you smile! 1 see you 
look amazed upon me; but I repeat it, you alone !” 

‘“ But first,” said Lucy, very artlessly, ‘‘ 1 must be lady here; you 
must make me Countess of D 

‘She had scarcely said this, when, from one of the castle turrets, a bell 
began to toll: Clifford rose up instantly, and, without saying a word, led 
his wife to the castle. They entered the chapel there, in which the servants 
and the tenants had all assembled, and the chaplain was preparing to 
commence the evening service: then, leading the wondering Lucy into 
the midst of them, he presented her to them all as their future mistress, the 
Countess of D , his wife. 

‘Lucy did not speak; she could scarcely stand : the colour forsook her 
face, and she looked as one about to faint. She stared first, at her hus- 
band, and then at the domestics around her, and at last she began to com- 
prehend every thing. Eagerly she seized her husband's hand, which she 
had dropped in her surprise, now affectionately extended to her; then, 
with an effort that was very visible, but which gave new interest to her in 
the eyes of all present, she regained somewhat of her natural and modest 
self possession ; and, raising her innocent face, she curtseyed to the ground, 
and met the respectful greeting of those around her with smiles, which, 
pethaps, spoke more at once to the heart than the best wisdom of words. 
The Earl of D led his wife to his own seat, and placed her beside 
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‘Lucy knelt down upon a cushion of embroidered velvet, with the seulp- 
tured escutcheons, and stately banners of the house of D—— above her. 
but, perhaps, of all the high-born dames of that ancient family, none ever 
knelt there with a purer heart, or with a humbler spirit, than that Lowly 
Lady.’—vol. ii. pp. 157—161. 


The next tale is founded on some of the events of the life of 
Anne of Cleves, one of the wives of Henry the Eighth. The nar- 
rative is very agreeably related, and will well repay a perusal. 

The story called the ‘* Son and Heir,” the last of those narratives 
which we think it necessary to notice, is particularly recommended 
to our attention, by the practical admonition for the government of 
our domestic conduct, which it affords. The groundwork of the 
story consists of the simplest materials. A married nobleman, who 
had for years mourned the absence of offspring, found himself at 
last blessed with a beautiful boy. The child grew apace, and was 
the idol of his parents ; but the passions of the father were uncon- 
querable, and upon some trivial occasion, being exasperated by the 
thoughtless conduct of his son, he struck the boy with a whip on 
the head. Irreparable mischief followed ; the brain, it is supposed, 
suffered from the violence ; at all events, the boy lived and died an 
idiot. To this narrative the author has added a note, which is 
worth extracting : 


‘Since writing the above narrative, the mere fact of which really hap- 
pened, at least so | have been told, many years ago in the family of a 
nobleman, the initial of whose name I have alone given, I have heard of 
other cases very nearly resembling that which I have thus brought before 
the public. One of a schoolmaster, who, in a moment of unguarded pas- 
sion, struck a fine little fellow on the head with a ruler. Owing to the 
effects of his mad rage, first the life and then the reason of the child were 
long despaired of. Now my motive in republishing the journal of the Earl of 
A is, that the moral warning it holds out may, I think, be very useful. 
Those who are accustomed to the care and tuition of children—those men, 
I ought perhaps to say, (for I have generally observed an extraordinary 
degree of patience and forbearance in women), must be well aware, from 
their own experience, how soon the stupidity or insolence of a child pro- 
vokes them! and how soon, in the moment of irritation, the blow of the 
large strong hand may fall upon the delicate and youthful frame, with a 
violence quite unintended at the time, and afterwards deeply lamented. 

. The way in which even a gentle father punishes a child, where corporal 
punishment is in some extreme case judged necessary, is often unneces- 
sarily severe. I have seen many a sensible mother turn pale and tremble, 
even when convinced that some bodily chastisement was needed for her 
child, when the father, even the kind-hearted and good-tempered father, 
has withdrawn with the little culprit. 

‘ Let the chastisement be given—it is often a species of moral cruelty to 
withhold it; but let Christian temper conduct that punishment which 
Christian principle may judge it necessary to inflict. And let all beware 
of lifting their hand, when in a passion, against a child, even to give the 
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common, brutal box of the ear, which I have known to be followed by 
blood.’ —vol. ii. pp. 277, 278. 

From the various extracts we have made from these delightful 
volumes, the public will, we trust, be in a situation to estimate the 
extent of the instruction and amusement which they may expect to 
find in this work. A spirit of true piety breathes through every 
page of the book ; and whilst the innocent recreation of the reader 
is amply consulted by the author, his motives to virtue and morality 
receive an additional stimulus. 








Art. 1V.—Journal of a Tour made in the years 1828, 1829, through 
Styria, Carniola, and Italy, whilst accompanying the late Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. By J. J. Tobin, M.D. 12mo pp. 242. London: W. S. 
Orr. 1832. 


Ow several occasions of late, our attention has been directed to the 
principal circumstances which attended the last years or the life of 
Sir Humphry Davy. The ‘‘Salmonia,” and the “ Last Days of a 
Philosopher” —both of them the production of Sir Humphry, drew 
their principal, or at least their more interesting materials from the 
observations made by him, during the last tour that he was able to 
accomplish. The publication of Dr. Paris’s biography of the illus- 
trious chemist, again brought him before us with all those claims 
to our veneration and sympathy, which his scientific achieve- 
ments, and his premature mortal illness had conferred upon him, 
We have now before us, in the writer of this Tour, the companion 
whom Sir Humphry had expressly selected, to attend him from 
London, upon that memorable journey, which was abruptly termi- 
nated by his lamented death. 

Dr. Tobin, it appears, was residing at Heidelberg, and engaged 
in the study of his profession, when a letter was received by his 
mother, who also lived there, from Sir Humphry Davy. In this 
letter the writer stated his intention of making a tour on the conti- 
nent, and expressed a wish that he should be accompanied by a 
son of his late warmly-loved and sincerely-lamented friend. The 
offer was gladly accepted, and Dr. Tobin having come to London 
to meet Sir Humphry, the party proceeded on the 29th of March, 
1827, for Calais. Thence they proceeded in a northerly direction, 
and surveyed the principal towns which lay in their route to Brussels. 
They took Heildelberg in their way, after departing from the capi- 
tal of the modern Belgium. Here we are struck with a description 
of the unhappy influence which his corporal sufferings had over Sir 
Humphry Davy’s moral strength.—Dr. ‘Tobin makes the following 
hote under the date of Heidelberg. 

: 12th. Sir Humphry finding himself too indisposed either to visit the 
university, Or to receive any of its eminent professors, some of whom are 
very desirous to visit him, has determined to remain here only till to-mor- 
'ow; for it is painful to him to know that he is surrounded by scientific 
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men anxious to see and communicate with him, and to feel that he ig no 
longer able to enjoy their society, or that scientific discussion, whieh, ag jt 
was formerly a source of the highest gratification to him, ** now,” he says, 
** only serves to make me feel that I am but the shadow of what I was,’ 
It is in vain to combat with such feelings, but it is impossible not to 
regret their existence: for could Sir Humphry be persuaded occasionally 
to mix more frequently in such society, it would certainly rather be of 
service to him than not, for his fine mind is still full of intellectual power 
and elasticity, and he deceives himself in thinking otherwise. In the after. 
noon, as he did not feel strong enough to mount the hull to the castle, he 
took a short walk over the bridge along the northern banks of the Neckar, 
and appeared much to enjoy the beautiful scenery that encircles this spot, 
and is indeed every where to be found around Heidelberg.’—pp. 20, 21, 


From this town the party proceeded to the kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg. The first town at which they stopped in that territory was 
Weisberg, the scene of au action which forms the subject of one of 
the most popular of German ballads, and of a story delightfully 
told, we think, in the Adventurer.—The affair was altogether a 
memorable one, and is thus related by Dr. Tobin. 


‘During the time of the deadly feuds between the houses of Hohen- 
staufen and Guelph, about the year 1140, Weisberg was besieged and 
taken by the Emperor Conrad. The town and castle had excited his high 
displeasure for having afforded an asylum to his enemy Guelph, and he 
determined to destroy them with fire and sword, and said he would only 
allow the women to depart, and take any treasure with them. 

‘ At dawn of day the gates of the town were opened, and every woman 
appeared carrying her husband upon her back. Many of his officers, in- 
dignant at thus seeing the enemy’s garrison escape, endeavoured to per- 
suade the Emperor to evade his promise, but Conrad replied, ‘‘ an Emperor's 
faith once pledyed was not to be broken; and he granted them a free 
pardon, and from that time the castle of Weisberg has borne the name 
of Weibertreue.’—pp. 25, 26. 


At Donauworth, in Bavaria, Dr. Tobin was under the necessity 
of leaving Sir Humphry Davy behind, on account of illness, when 
he proceeded to walk up the Schellenberg, to contemplate the spot 
from which Marlborough drove the French, at the memorable battle 
of Blenheim. Sir Humphry shewed by many acts of his life, 
that he gloried in having been a British subject—and it must 
have been a great source of mortification to him, that being s0 
near the site where the valour and military conduct of his country- 
man were so signally displayed he was not in a condition to 
approach it. 


‘ Sltting under an old oak,’ says Dr. Tobin, ‘on the top of the hill, | 
enjoyed the extensive view beneath me. Hardly visible in the distance 
appeared the towers of Blenheim; nearer stood many a small village, em- 
bosomed as it were in the forests; and the Danube, winding through the 
woods and verdant meadows, now hidden by an interposing hill, then 
again appearing in many a bending curve, with here and there a small 
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zreen island, flowed tranquilly on till it reaches the town of Donauworth, 
where it receives the tributary waters of the Wernitz, a small river which 
runs through the town. I hastily took a sketch of the view, the scene of 
actions which can never be forgotten by the friend of English glory, and 
then returned to Sir Humphry, and in the evening read to him some of 
the “ Arabian Nights,” and Dryden's beautiful poem, “ The Flower and 
the Leaf.” ’—pp. 30, 31. 


The cottages in that part of Bavaria which is nearest the Alps, 
are usually built of the trunks of trees, which are laid upon each 
other horizontally, just as the log-houses of America are arranged. 
The roofs are formed of shingles, on which are placed large flat 
stones, to prevent their being disturbed by the winds. Upon the 
fronts of the better description of houses are seen rude pictures, the 
subject of which is generally drawn from the Scriptures---and Dr. 
Tobin avers, that at Ratisbon, he saw the entire front of a house, 
which was three or four stories high, covered with a picture of 
David and Goliath. 

Passing from the Bavarian to the Austrian dominions, the party 
were soon apprized of the change, by various circumstances which 
distinguish the laws and customs of the one country from those of 
the other. At Lambach, one of the first towns which they arrived 
at in the Austrian territory, they had an opportunity of seeing, for 
the first time, the stream of the river Traun, which by many an al- 
lusion on the part of Sir Humphry Davy, in his latest writings, is 
rendered interesting to British tourists. Here the travellers did not 
long delay—they went on to Gmiinden, where, as Dr. Tobin states, 


they beheld a scene which surpassed in magnificence any thing 
they had ever seen. 


‘On one side of the hill down which we drove was a wood of tall 
beeches, the leaves just bursting from the bud; on the lower side, mea- 
dows of the most beautiful green sloped down to the town of Gmiinden, 
which seemed to rise out of the bosom of the lake of the same name, or, 
as it is more generally called, the Traun Lake. Alps, whose summits were 
hidden in the clouds, and on whose rocky heights nothing was seen but 
the dark black pine, form the banks of this large reservoir of water, in 
some places descending with precipitous and almost perpendicular steep- 
hess into the clear lake, whilst in others they are lost in fine meadows and 
orchards, with neat wooden cottages peeping through the trees; and on 
an island in the lake we saw a large chateau and church, which are joined 
to the main land by a long wooden bridge. The best inn at Gmiunden, 
the Ship, is close upon the edge of the water, and commands a magnificent 
view over the whole extent of the lake, and every window being provided 
with a little cushion, one may enjoy the scene leaning on the window-sill 
or hours, without any detriment to one’s elbows. Gmiinden itself is a 
pretty clean little town at the north end of the lake, exactly on the spot 
where it empties itself into the river Traun with an impetuous rush, thus 
Widing the town into two distinct parts, connected by a strong wooden 
ridge built on piles. On the shores of the lake are many beautiful small 
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villages, now and then seen through the half green trees, and at about six 
miles from Gmiinden, apparently at the end of the lake, is the town of 
Traunkirchen, almost lost in distance and haziness. The water of the 
lake is beautifully clear, and of a deep blue-green colour. After reading 
to Sir Humphry in the evening, I spent an hour gazing out upon the lake 
and its alpine shores, partially illuminated by the moon ; the more distant 
snowy summits seemed like detached clouds, resting as it were upon the 
dark and gloomy masses beneath, which threw their long broad shadows 
over the silvery bosom of the lake; while every here and there on the sur- 
rounding shores, a few twinkling lights, seen between the trees, marked 
the situation of a village or country house. 

‘26th. On awaking this morning, I fancied myself on the sea shore, for 
the first sound I heard was the surge of the waters of the lake, which had 
been agitated into light waves by a fresh morning breeze. On going to 
my window the scene formed a striking contrast to that of yesterday even. 
ing ; the darkness and deep silence of night had disappeared ; not a cloud 
was to be seen, and the brilliant beams of the young sun shone upon num- 
berless boats, Atting with their white sails over the glittering waves ; whilst 
in the street beneath stood motly groups of peasants lounging about, or 
awaiting the arrival of some boat from the other shore of the lake. Sir 
Humphry rose early, and immediately after breakfast we went out to the 
bridge over the Traun, he to fish, whilst I sketched ; and staid the whole 
morning beneath the bridge, on one of the piers close to the rushing stream. 
The view from this spot is far more extensive than that from the inn win- 
dows, as from hence you see quite to the opposite end of the lake, and can 
discover beyond the promontory, on which stands the town of Traunkirchen, 
the houses and spires of Ebensee, as white specks against the distant grey 
mountain; and from hence also are seen to great advantage, far beyond 
the mountains of the lake, the distant snow-clad summits of the Schnee- 
berg and others of the Styrian Alos. On my return home I found Sir 
Humphry already there, and that he had caught some fine trout, which 
proved excellent. In the evening we had a violent storm, and I read 


Green’s poem on the Spleen, which Sir Humphry does not admire.’—pp. 
42—45. 


The next morning proved very wet: Sir Humphry was quite in 
a state of despair—he had ordered a vehicle to be got ready, in 
order to enable him to visit the celebrated falls of the Traun, the 
situation of which was ten miles from Gmiinden. About eleven 
o'clock in the morning the weather cleared up, and Sir Humphry 
started in the carriage with his fishing tackle, whilst Dr. Tobin 
took his book and pencil. The journey which they made, though 
short, was full of romantic interest : they passed many smaller falls 
and rapids, and at last arrived at an inn, situated near the great 
fall, the noise of which may be heard at an immense distance. At 
a short space below the cataract, a lofty wooden bridge has been 
erected over the Traun, and from beneath its expanded arch a mag- 
nificent natural spectacle may be contemplated. 


‘ The greater part of the river here precipitates itself from a height of 
nearly fifty feet, in one immense mass of foam over the impeding rocks, 
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which are of considerable breadth. Thick clouds of mist are continually 
rising from the boiling pool, and the spectator standing within a few feet 
of the descending river, is completely wetted in an instant. In the centre 
of the river stands a large rock, from which three smaller falls throw them- 
selves into the greater pool; and again, higher up on the right, is another 
large cascade, where the water falls in a perpendicular sheet between two 
rocks, which serve as a support to a small wooden house that has been 
erected over the fall. Below the bridge the whole river is one white stream 
of foam, with dark black rocks here and there jutting out of it. The 
banks are formed of lofty rocks (chiefly pudding-stone,) and are topped 
with woods of dark black pine. Boats descending the river avoid the 
danger of this cataract by means of a small caval, which has been cut 
through the right bank of the river ina sloping direction from the fall, and 
again joins the river at some distance below it. This canal is immediately 
filled with water by raising a sluice gate close to the fall, and the boat 
keeping near the shore is very easily guided into it, and descends quickly 
and safely. Sir Humphry finding the fish would not bite, we returned 
home, after spending a short hour in this sublime and romantic spot. The 
drive back to Gmiinden is finer than the drive to the Falls, the river pre- 
senting more beautiful openings and turnings, and the lake gradually rising 
into view. 

‘In the evening Sir Humphry determined not to remain at the baths of 
Ischl, about twenty miles distant, as he had intended doing, but to proceed 
to Laybach, three hundred miles off, as he thought the snipe-shooting, 
which he much wished to enjoy, would not yet be over there.’—pp. 46, 47. 


The party soon arrived in Styria, having crossed the boundary 
of Upper Austria. They had to drive through a snowy way fora 
considerable time, and found themselves on the top of ‘= be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. hey de- 
scended to a little town called Aussee,whence their route lay through 
a beautiful alpine country, sometimes hilly, but always at a great 
elevation. In the course of their route the travellers met with a 
feudal castle, the first they had seen in Austria. The people in 
this part of the country were affected with géitre, or tumour in the 
front part of the neck. 

We quote Dr. Tobin’s observations on this subject, as well as 
his account of an adventure, in which he and his companion were 
compelled to take a part. 


‘Most of these people have large géitres, the cause of which it is 
perhaps difficult to ascertain with certainty. Sir Humphry seemed inclined 
to attribute their presence to the calcareous earths which the waters of 
these vallies may hold in solution. ‘This opinion has been also supported 
by many scientific medical men; still Sir Humphry seemed to think 
there was reason in my observation, that it might rather be the effect of 
climate and damp ; for in a mountainous country that is also full of streams, 
the inhabitants are always exposed to strong currents of damp and chilly 
alr at one season, and to the extreme of heat in the summer months, when 
the rays of the sun are reflected from the rocky mountains, and, as it were, 
Concentrated upon the lower vallies; for were it from the water, would it 
not, in an equal degree, affect the upper classes, which, I have observed in 
YOu 1, (1832) no. 111. B B 
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the neighbourhood where I have resided, is not the fact; for though 

are subject to this disease, they are by no means so much so as the 
inhabitants of the villages in the Odenwald, for instance : and the water of 
many of these parts has been proved to be more than usually free from 
earths and salts. 

‘ Between Rothenmann and Gaishorn, at which latter village we passed 
the night, we saw a peat moor, a very rare thing in this country. TI think 
I shall never forget the evening we spent here, in one of the most miserable 
dirty little village inns in Europe. When we drove up to the door we 
heard within the sound of loud and merry music, and the noise of a num. 
ber of people dancing and clapping their hands; this all of a sudden 
ceased, and out rushed a whole troop of peasants of both sexes to see the 
strangers. The master of theinn, a young man, led us up a tumble-down 
staircase to the first and only story, where we found three rooms in no ve 
inviting state; the walls were dirty, bare, and ragged; the beds almost as 
bad; the furniture looked as if it had been standing there for a hundred 
years, and every thing smelt of tobacco-smoke. Sir Humphry could scarcely 
make up his mind to remain in sucha place, yet it was too late to attempt 
to proceed, as he did not like to travel after dark; so I was obliged to do’ 
my best, and arrange our accomodation for the night, I being the only one 
who could make myself understood, and this with no small difficulty, the 
people here speaking the most wretched Austrian dialect. When I had at 
last got dinner served, or rather supper, which we had luckily brought with 
us, and had ordered chickens to be killed to take with us to-morrow, got 
out sheets to be aired, &c. &c., none of which orders I could get attended 
to with any regularity, as every body was running off to the dance, which 
in the meanwhile had recommenced with as much noise as before, | 
attempted to read the “ Arabian Nights” to Sir Humphry, but he found it 
impossible to hear, and was obliged soon to retire to his bed. Before I fol- 
lowed his example I went to take a peep at the dance, and asked the host 
what all this rout was about? He told me it was the conclusion of a 
wedding féte which had been celebrated the day before, and his house 
having been engaged for the purpose, he could not put an end to their 
merriment. The dance which these peasants were enjoying, the national 
dance of Styria, was a slow waltz, not devoid of grace, with various tours 
performed by four couple, and which were always preceded by a loud clap- 
ping of hands and stamping with the feet. Had we arrived yesterday we 
should have seen the féte in its glory, and all the guests in their gay and 
motley apparel, which would have been an entertaining sight, but the bride 
and bridegroom not being present this day, their friends were footing it 
merrily in their every-day dress. Having partaken of some of the remams 
of the wedding-cakes, I retired to bed, but not to sleep, the party continu- 
ing their revels and noise till a very late hour.’—pp. 50—53. 


When the state of his health permitted him, Sir Humphry 
spent the day in sports. He either went out with his gun of 
his fishing tackle, and generally desisted only at a very late hour. 
Dr. Tobin says that he never accompanied his friend in any of his 
shooting excursions, as the latter ‘did not like a second gun.’ He 
does not give the reason of this aversion, but from what we have 
already seen of Sir Humphry in Dr. Paris’s life of him, we c#a 
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have no hesitation in imputing it to superstition. Sometimes, too, 
the philosopher would choose to dine alone. But every evening 
Dr. Tobin read to him for awhile, and they generally finished by 
playing ecarté. The books and passages which Sir Humphry 
selected were of the most miscellaneous character. The Tales of the 
Genii; The Bravo of Venice, (the latter he greatly admired ;) 
The Castle of Otranto ; some of Voltaire’s lighter works, such as 
Bababec et les Faquirs; and the Histoire de la Voyage de la 
Raison ; Swift’s Tale of a Tub; The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, &c, At Laybach, in Carniola, the period of the season at 
which the party visited that place, enabled Sir Humphry amply 
to indulge his taste for rural pleasures. The condition of the people 
in that part of Germany does not speak much for the progress of 
civilization amongst them. The greater part of them are Servians, 
and they appear to be as different in their manners and habits, as 
in their language, from the northern Germans. Dr. Tobin says, 
that the peasantry are servile to those above them, while to stran- 
gers they are boorish and uncivil. The language of the people is 
said very much to resemble that of the Prussians, and when the 
troops of the autocrat were quartered at Laybach, and the neigh- 
bouring places, the soldiers and the peasantry were on excellent 
terms, in consequence of this affinity between the tongues they 
spoke. 

The next remarkable place which the party visited, was the 
Wochain lake, situated in one of the most. romantic, and least known 
districts of Austria. Dr. Tobin catches inspiration from the scenery 
of the beautiful lake, and mounts almost into poetry in his des- 
eription. 


‘20th.We set out early this morning for the Wochain lake, and as we drove 
along the banks of the Save, the country became at every mile more and 
more romantic ; and upon arriving at the spot where the river issues from 
the lake, it seems to have reached the highest pitch of wild grandeur. 
Barren rocks, from four to six thousand feet high, rise up to the clouds, 
in which they hide their lofty snow-clad peaks. The highest of all, visible 
from this side of the lake, is the Skerbina. ‘The south side of the lake, 
round which the road runs, is finely wooded, and here and there noble 
masses of light grey rock rise abruptly out of the blue water, contrasting 
finely with the dark pines which crown their summits. The shores of the 
north side are formed of sloping meadows and hills, beyond which rise 
those enormous walls of rock seen on approaching the lake. Sir Hum- 
phry crossed over the lake in a boat, in order to visit the Savitza, or the 
source of the Wochain-Save, a lofty cascade, just seen at the western end 
of the lake like a glittering silver thread among the grey rocks. I drove 
round the banks as far as was practicable in the carriage, and then walked 
on, and met Sir Humphry at the end of the lake, George following with 
the pony for him to mount on leaving the boat. We then proceeded for 
about three miles through fields, over rocks and stones, and the dry beds 
of mountain torrents, till the road became too bad for the pony. Sir 
Humphry then dismounted, and taking my arm, proceeded, with the boat- 
BB 2 
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man as a guide, for about a mile further, when we reached a frail wooden 
bridge cast over the foaming Save. Here Sir Humphry said he wonld g0 
no further, but wait with George, who led the pony, till I returned from 
the source. I and the guide, therefore, went on up the mountain, climb. 
ing over rocks and fallen trees, where no vestige of a path was to be traced, 
till we came to the foot of a high and mouldering scaffold, which the guide 
told me, in as good German as he could, had been erected some years 
ago, to enable the Archduke John to gain a fine view of the fall. Havine 
mounted it by a tottering ladder, I found myself in fuil front of the cas- 
cade, which gushed some hundred feet above, out of the side of one of 
those enormous mountains of rock which we had seen from the other end 
of the lake, and rushed with a deafening roar into an abyss below, invisible 
from the spot on which I stood; 1 made signs to the guide that I wished 
to get down to the foot of the fall, but he shook his head, and appeared 
never to have been there, nor to like to go. The noise was so tremendous, 
that it was impossible to hear any thing he said ; but wishing, if possible, 
to reach the bottom, I determined to trust to my own hand and foot, and 
after a dangerous descent over the wet and slippery rocks, I found myself 
close to the pool, into which the descending, but often-broken column of 
water precipitates itself. The height of the fall must be nearly four hun- 
dred feet, and from the transparency and icy coldness of the water, and its 
gushing out of the middle of a perpendicular wall of rock, which exhibits 
no trace of vegetation, except here and there a stunted fir-tree thrusting 
itself through a crevice, it is probably the exit of a subterraneous lake, con- 
fined in the interior of the mountain, and supplied from the snows of the 
still loftier summits. In spite of the clouds of spray and foam, which fell 
like a continual rain, I took a rapid sketch of the scene before me, and 
then returned to the guide, whom I had left upon the scaffolding, and who 
told me that he had descended a part of the way, shouting after me, till 
he was afraid to go any farther, nor had he ever been at the foot of the 
fall. In the rock above the scaffolding is engraved a short Latin inscrip- 
tion, by Baron Z———., in honour of Prince John. The view from this 
spot, looking towards the lake, is exceedingly beautiful and picturesque, 
presenting to the eye a scene very different from the one we beheld at the 
Opposite end of the lake. The immense mountains of rock, from which 
the Save takes its rise, extend on each side in a wide and lofty amphi- 
theatre, till they gradually lose their wildly sublime character, giving place 
to mountains of lesser height, and of a softer and more undulating form, 
beautifully covered with fine green beech woods, now and then relieved by 
a dark forest of pines, or by the lighter shades of the bare limestone rocks. 
Far below the spectator lies the tranquil lake, with its varied shores, partly 
wooded, partly fields and meadows, through which the Save, after having 
pursued its foaming course through the woods below the Savitza, is seen 
to wind, till it mixes its clear waters with those of the deeper-coloured 
lake. The only traces uf human habitations are two deserted huts, at some 
little distance from the lake, for the village of Althammer, the only one 12 


the vicinity of this lake, is situated quite at the extremity of it, and is not 
visible from this point.’--pp. 66—70. 


Sir Humphry Davy, in those intervals of the day which were 
not devoted to sporting, appears to have been engaged in the com- 
position of A Vision, the same, we doubt not, as that which bas 
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peen incorporated into his “ Consolations.” At Ischl he tried the 
{,mous baths which are 


‘made with the mother-water, or residue which remains after the greater 
part of the salt has been crystallized out of the salt water by evaporation, 
and is an intensely strong solution of chloride of sodium and some other salts. 
This is diluted according to prescription for the various patients, so many gal- 
lons to so much common water. The same solution of salt is also employed 
for douche and shower baths, which are much used, and said to be very 
eficacious. The situation and arrangement of the vapour baths are rather 
extraordinary. Above the large boiler in the panhouse, on the scaffolding 
which supports the roof, and from which the boiler is suspended, a number 
of small closets are erected, in which the person taking the bath is seated, 
so that he is not only completely surrounded by the vapour of the boiling 
salt water, but breathes an air impregnated with many volatile particles. 
These baths are used twice a day, and the patient usually remains in his 
cabinet, or walks along the gallery suspended over the pan from one to 
two hours at a time, which proves in a variety of cases of the greatest 
utility. —pp. 96, 97. 

Sir Humphry, though much improved by the baths, soon got 
tired of Ischl. Dr. Tobin ocasionally left the philosopher to those 
contemplations, in which it was his humour to indulge in solitude, 
and following the bent of an active and energetic mind, used to 
form one of the numerous parties that started every day from 
Ischl, on an excursion of pleasure. Of one of these interesting 
trips he has given a very lively account. 


‘A Klause, in these alpine countries, generally signifies a dam or em- 
bankment, built over some mountain stream, in the centre of which are 
flood-gates, which can be closed so as to shut in the stream, which by de- 
grees collects behind the wall or dam, till it forms a small lake. The use 
of this arrangement is to float down the wood which is cut in the moun- 
tains into the larger rivers, the mountain streams not having in summer a 
sufficient body of water to effect this without this contrivance. ‘The fir- 
trees, cut into pieces from five to ten feet long, are rolled down from the 
mountain into these artificial lakes. When a sufficient quantity is collected 
on the surface, or the water rises too high, the Klause wird gesprengt, 
that is, the flood-gates are opened, and the pent up lake rushing out with 
tremendous velocity, carries the wood along with it into the river of the 
neighbouring valley. It was to see the water let out that we went to the 
Klause. We started from Ischl after dinner, at one o'clock, a large party 
In SIX OF seven carriages, and drove up the valley of the Traun, for about a 
league and a half, to Weissenbach, a village at the foot of the mountain 
on which the Klause is situated. Here we left our carriages and walked 
up the mountain, the road being very steep. I joined a party consisting 
of Madame de B and her daughter, a Greek gentleman and his wife, 
and two or three others, and we seemed much to have shortened a hot 
walk of an hour and a half up hill by chatting on various subjects. 

‘ We found the Chorinsky Klause to consist of a very strong and thick 
wall, from thirty to forty feet high, built across a narrow valley. In the 
centre of the wall was a large flood-gate, and on each side of it a much 
smaller one. These were situated at a considerable height above a clear 
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shallow pool which lay at the foot of the wall, and was formed by the su. 
perfluous water which had drained from the lake, already over-full. The 
whole party having taken a good position in front of the Klause, the signal 
was given. The workmen struck the spring of the flood- gates in the 
centre, which instantly burst open with a noise resembling a sudden but 
hollow clap of thunder; at the same moment an immense spout of water 
rushed forth, filling the space before occupied by the invisible air, It was 
the work of a second, and it was a magnificent sight to see the tranquil 
pool in an instant transformed into a basin of curling foam, pouring with 
irresistible violence over the rocks of the foreground, and whirling up the 
sand from the bottom of the stream, which was for the first five minutes 
nothing but foam of a muddy brown colour, till it changed by degrees to 
a pure white. The lesser flood-gates were afterwards opened, and then 
three streams poured forth at once from the lake. This scene lasted for 
nearly half an hour, the cascades becoming less and less as the quantity 
of water in the lake diminished, until the latter was perfectly drained ; and 
where but a short time before we beheld a beautifully clear lake, we now 
saw only cleanly washed pebbles and sand, through which a little insigni- 
ficant rill was running. —pp. 103—106. 


Sir Humphry’s love of fishing, brought him into rather an 
awkward adventure in the neighbourhood of the town of Ischl, 
He had been out fishing all day, with considerable success, and 
was about to return home in a little chaise, when two men came 
up, and after addressing Sir Humphry and his servant, in a lan- 
guage which neither understood, they took up the basket of fish and 
the rod, and walked away with them. It appeared upon inquiry, that 
the fish which Sir Humphry had caught, were from that portion of the 
river which the native fishermen had rented, according to custom, 
and that it was illegal, without the proprietor’s leave, to appropriate 
his fish. Whilst on his visit to Ebensee, where it was necessary 
to make the complaint against the assailant, Dr. Tobin obtained 
permission to see the salt works. Of these he says, 


‘ There are several evaporating pans, much larger than the one at Ischl, 
and immense reservoirs for the salt water are kept constantly filled by three 
pipes, through which it is conducted from Hallstadt, more than twenty-seven 
miles distant. These pipes, the master of the works told me, are always 
running, and should any accident happen to either of them, it can be easily 
repaired in spite of the great distance they traverse, there being, at very 
short intervals, places where the pipes may be uncovered and examined. 
From the reservoirs the water is conducted into the pans, and the salt 
ease by the evaporation is taken out twice every day, and put into 
arge conical baskets to drain, after which it is pressed into conical six- 
sided forms, of various sizes, from twenty to a hundred pounds each. 
These pyramids are then placed, some thousands at a time, in the baking 
rooms, where they are exposed to a very high temperature, which renders 
them quite firm and hard, after which they are carried into the store-houses, 
from whence the salt is sent to all parts of Austria. The quantity pro 
duced in this part of the country, in these salt-works, in those of Ischl, 
Ausee, Hallstadt, &c., must be immense, for I understand that from the 
warehouses of Ebensee alone, upwards of 25,000 tons of salt are sent 
annually across the lake of the Traun.’—pp. 110—112. 
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The salt water which is used in these works, is conveyed from 
Hallstadt to lschl and Ebensee, by means of pipes, which continue 
a great distance over vallies and rivers, and along mountains, 
where the passage for them has been cut for many miles through 
the solid rock. Dr. Tobin completed his investigations into the 
curiosities of the salt manufacture, by a visit to the salt mountain, 
or rather salt mine, which he made in company with most of the 
strangers in Ischl. At the entrance of the mine, each of the party 
was attired, as is usual on such occasions, in a long white frock and 
a broad brimmed hat, to preserve their clothes by the first, and by 
the latter to protect their heads. When the toilette was concluded, 
the party proceeded, rank and file, the ladies drawn in wheel-bar- 
rows, the gentlemen using their legs. After a gloomy and not very 
pleasant journey, through a long narrow passage, they came to the 
rutsch or slide, which leads down into the salt-chamber. 


‘This Rutsch is formed of the trunks of two large fir-trees laid close to- 
gether, rounded and polished, and placed in an oblique direction, in an 
engle of about forty degrees. A miner, with a lamp in one hand, places 
himself astride these trees, and holds with his other hand a cord which is 
fixed to the rock on the sides. ‘The person who wishes to descend seats 
himself behind the miner, and holds him by the shoulders. The miner 
then lets the cord slip through his hands, and down they go like lightning 
into what seems an abyss of darkness: safe at the bottom, he gives a shout 
that the next couple may follow. When the Rutsch is very long, as in 
the mines at Hallein, near Salzburgh, the miner always sits upon a thick 
leather apron, and when alone makes no use of the cord, but rushes down 
with a fearful impetus into the salt-cave below. When we arrived at the 
Rutsch, and the ladies had all got out of their barrows, after much dis- 
cussion and many fears and doubts, they consented thus to descend, as 
the miners assured them it was more dangerous to do so by the steps cut 
in the rock at the side, which were exceedingly precipitous and very wet. 
Having reached the bottom of the Rutsch, which ends in a slight curve to 
break the impetus of the descent, we found ourselves in an immense 
cavern, Or room, excavated in the rock, about twelve feet high, and from 
ten to twelve thousand in circumference, supported in the middle by a 
massive pillar of rock, and lighted up by some hundred lamps, which, 
however, only served to give the scene a more awful and gloomy appear- 
ance. The visitors, whose number was considerable, in their long white 
mantles and hats, looked like spectres wandering in the shades of a nether 
world. The roof and walls of this cavern were covered with minute chrys- 
tals of salt, not, however, sufficiently large to give to it the glittering ap- 
pearance which I had expected. The mountain contains a great many of 
these Salzkammern or salt chambers, which at different periods are filled 
with fresh water, conducted into them by wooden pipes. When this has 
dissolved a sufficient quantity of salt, which operation occupies some 
months, it is drained off through a deep perpendicular shaft, near the 
middle of the cave, and is then conducted through wooden pipes, often for 
avery great distance, to the boiling houses, where it undergoes the pro- 
cess of evaporation.’—pp. 116—118. 

The remaining portion of this well written and interesting volume 
is chiefly occupied with an account of the subsequent journies and 
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residences of Sir H. Davy. The great chemist himself has, in his 
‘€ Consolations,”” dwelt on the chief circumstances of his tour; and 
in Dr. Paris’s Life of him, we have authentic particulars relating 
to his last moments, and the chief events which preceded it. P 

Dr. Tobin, in this small and unpretending volume, has contributed 
a very acceptable addition, not only to our general literature, but to 
the store of useful and instructive biography, of which we can boast 
in this country. 
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Arr. V.—Principles of Geology, being an Attempt to Explain the 
Former Changes of the Earth's Surface, by Reference to Causes now 
in Operation. By C. Lyell, Esq., F. R.S. &c. &c. Vol. ii. London: 
Murray. 1832. 


NoruinG has tended more to retard the progress of the science of 
geology, than the disposition which has hitherto seized almost 
every individual who has made it the object of his study, to rush 
into theory before he has collected a sufficient number of facts for 
the purpose of serving as a basis to his speculations. Although 
it is in truth a subject, the proper treatment of which depends upon 
a vast accumulation of evidence—of evidence gathered, not merely 
from one continent or island, but from every quarter of the globe, 
the beds of the rivers, lakes, seas, and oceans, as well as the moun- 
tains and plains, which have for ages been uncovered by water ; yet, 
Strange to say, men, who have had scarcely any facts before them, 
or a number of facts arising only from a very partial examination of 
the earth’s surface, have been found to erect upon such a limited 
foundation a variety of crude systems, which it has been the business 
of the last twenty years to demolish, one after another. 

No geologist with whose works we are acquainted, has seen 
into the folly of this mode of proceeding more clearly than Mr. 
Lyell. And accordingly he has, in his first volume, which we have 
already noticed, as well as in the present volume, which now lies 
before us, confined himself to a judicious selection from the best 
authorities, assisted by his own observations, of such facts as serve 
to make us acquainted, as nearly as possible, with the actual con- 
dition of every part of the terraqueous globe. When he shall have 
placed those facts before the public, in such order of arrange- 
ment as is best adapted to display their individual and comparative 
value, then he thinks, and with a great deal of reason, that he will 
be in a situation to derive from them a series of conclusions, to 
which he may with some degree of justice apply the title of a prac- 
tical theory. 

The great object which Mr. Lyell has in view, is to shew that 
the former changes that have taken place upon the surface of the 
earth, may be explained by reference to causes which are now 0 
operation. It is obvious that if he succeed in accomplishing this 
object, he will have been enabled to elucidate many things which 
hitherto have been either looked upon as mysterious, or have been 
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attempted to be accounted for by reasons which presuppose a greater 
antiquity for the creation of this planet, and of the animals that in- 
habit it, than the Scriptures authorize. He will also have been 
enabled to demonstrate the uniformity of the general system upon 
which Nature, as we call it, has acted, since the commencement of 
the earth’s career, amid the many worlds of which it forms but a 
unit ; thus he will have exploded all those visions about accident and 
fatality, with which some shallow philosophers have endeavoured to 
mislead mankind ; and thus he will have vindicated the unity and 
omnipotence of the source from whence the laws for the government 
of the creation have emanated. 

Of all the systems to which the heated fancy of man has given 
birth, in connection with the science of geology, that of Lamarck 
is the most stupid and ridiculous. We use these bold terms, 
although we are aware that the notions which he has defended, 
have been entertained by other philosophers, both before and after 
his time. It was the leading point of his theory that, as ‘ the indi- 
viduals of each species change their situation, climate, and manner 
of living, they change also, by little and little, the consistence and 
proportion of their parts, their form, their faculties, and even their 
organization, in such a manner, that every thing in them comes at 
last to participate inthe mutations to which they have been ex- 
posed.’ ‘ Every considerable alteration,’ he adds, ‘ in the local 
circumstances, in which each race of animals exists, causes a change 
in their wants, and these new wants excite them to new actions and 
habits; these actions require the more frequent employment of some 
parts before but slightly exercised, and their greater development 
follows, as a consequence of their more frequent use. Other organs 
no longer in use are impoverished and diminished in size, nay, ate 
sometimes entirely annihilated ; while in their place new ge are 
insensibly produced for the discharge of new functions.’ e shall 
explain this extraordinary theory by one or two examples. 

The frog was not originally, asserts Lamarck, (without a tittle of 
evidence to sustain his assertion,) made web-footed in order that 
he might swim ; but having for some reason betaken himself to the 
water in search of prey, he found it necessary to swim in pur- 
suit of it, and in exerting himself in order to do this, he stretched 
out his toes to strike the water, and move rapidly along its 
surface. By repeatedly stretching out his toes, he got into the 
habit of extending the skin which united them at the base, and 
thus the broad membranes were formed, which are now found in 
his posterity! So also the gazelle was not originally endowed 
with a light and agile form in order to escape from hisenemy ; but 
having been frequently obliged to run with all the speed he could, 
from the tigers and other beasts of prey which he encountered in 
his path, he acquired the habit of rapid flight, and the form suit- 
able to that object, which now distinguish gazelles in general! 

he change which was wrought in the cameleopard was still more 
Wonderful. It was originally a short-necked animal, but having 
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been driven by some unexplained agency into the interior of Africa, 
where the soil was devoid of herbage, he was obliged to feed 
upon the foliage of lofty trees. He was, therefore, under the 
constant necessity of stretching his neck to the greatest 
sible height, in order to reach his food, and the habit, in the 
course of time, made his neck of the great length which we now 
see in all his descendants! Even man himself was not originally 
the being he now is, according to the Lamarckian system. He was 
at first a mere ouran outang, and has obtained his present intelli- 
gence and form from the mere tendency to adaptation to new cir- 
cumstances, which the changes in his wants and place of habitation 
have brought about! It would be idle to set about combating a 
theory of this description, which has not a single fact for its basis, 
except the power that man has everywhere exercised of taming and 
domesticating particular animals, and of giving new appearances to 
plants that are useful to him as vegetables, but bear little resem- 
blance to the originals from which they have been derived. These 
are changes which we have ourselves produced—changes of which 
we have daily evidence before our own eyes. But they would 
afford no rational ground for arguing, because man has, by his su- 
perior intelligence and power, rendered subservient to his own 
purposes parts of the creation which originally were not so, in the 
same degree at least, that, therefore, all things animate and inani- 
mate which we now see around us, are but modifications of their 
original species—that their original species has been lost, and that 
these, their posterity, have been altered to their present state YY 
circumstances arising out of their respective necessities, whic 
necessities have been created by their being removed from their 
original situation. : 

here is no instance of what we may call modification of species, 
more striking than that which is exemplified in dogs. Man has 
transported them into different climates, has made them his com- 
panions, his servants, his guardians, has greatly improved them in 
manners and intelligence. But they have nowhere received new 
organs. In all the varieties that exist of the dog, the relation of 
the bones, according to Cuvier, with each other, remain essentially 
the same. Lamarck says, that the wolf is the original of the dog, 
but he has adduced no evidence whatever to countenance such an 
idea. It is very well known that the dog has become wild in 
Cuba, Hayti, and all the Caribbean islands, but it has never been 
discovered that they reverted to wolves. They have hunted in 
packs of from twelve to fifty, or more in number, and have fear- 
lessly attacked wild boars and other animals. It is said that, in 
their wild state, they most resembled the shepherd's dog : but even 
then their whelps were domesticated without any difficulty. Be- 
sides, there is, according to Prichard, an essential difference, as to 
a part of the intestinal canal, between the internal organization of 
a dog and a wolf. 


Besides, we find from the mummies that have been preserved of 
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different animals in Egypt, that the Egyptian bulls, dogs, and cats, 
were in every respect conformable to the species of those different 
animals now living, although they have been carried by man to 
every climate, and forced to adapt themselves to circumstances 
very different from those by which they were surrounded in Egypt 
thirty centuries ago. These are facts that seem decisive against 
the visions of Lamarck, and those who, like him, have been advo- 
cates for the accidental transmutation of every species of animal 
from its original. 

The error of this doctrine is, that it goes too far, and draws wide 
and sweeping conclusions from very limited premises. There are, 
undoubtedly, certain variations which take place in individuals, 
but which do not affect the species. For mstance, the alpine 
hare, and the ermine, become white during the winter; but in 
summer they resume their full colour. It is also well known, that if 
man use stratagem or force against a particular race of wild animals, 
they will become more cautious and cunning, im order to avoid his 
toils, or to escape from his power, and their new instincts will be- 
come hereditary in their future generations. But here the improve- 
ment ends. If man increase his skill and address a hundred fold, 
the persecuted animals cannot meet them by new precautions; 
they remain exactly in the stage of improvement to which the first 
effort for self-preservation gave rise. Mr. Lyell mentions several 
interesting facts, which shew that mere modifications in the indi- 
vidual, do not transmute the whole species. 


‘It is undoubtedly true, that many new habits and qualities have not 
only been acquired in recent times by certain races of dogs, but have been 
transmitted to their offspring. But in these cases, it will be observed, 
that the new peculiarities have an intimate relation to the habits of the 
animal in a wild state, and therefore do not attest any tendency to depar- 
ture to an indefinite extent from the original type of the species. A race 
of dogs employed for hunting deer in the platform of Santa Fé in Mexico, 
affords a beautiful illustration of a new hereditary instinct. The mode of 
attack, observes M. Roulin, which they employ, consists in seizing the ani- 
mal by the belly, and overturning it by a sudden effort, taking advantage 
of the moment when the body of the deer rests only upon the forelegs. 
The weight of the animal thus thrown over is often six times that of its an- 
tagonist. The dog of pure breed inherits a disposition to this kind of 
chase, and never attacks a deer from before while running. Even should 
the latter, not perceiving him, come directly upon him, the dog steps aside 
and makes his assault on the flank, whereas other hunting dogs, though of 
superior strength and general sagacity, which are brought from Europe, 
are destitute of this instinct. For want of similar precautions, they are 
often killed by the deer on the spot, the vertebra of their neck being dislo- 
cated by the violence of the shock. 

‘ A new instinct also has become hereditary in a mongrel race of dogs 
employed by the inhabitants of the banks of the Magdalena, almost exclu- 
sively in hunting the white-lipped pecari. The address of these dogs con- 
sists in restraining their ardour, and attaching themselves to no animal in 
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particular, but keeping the whole herd in check. Now, among these d 
some are found, which, the very first time they are taken to the woods, are 
acquainted with this mode of attack; whereas, a dog of another breed 
starts forward at once, is surrounded by the pecari, and, whatever may be 
his strength, is destroyed in a moment. , 

‘Some of our countrymen, engaged of late in conducting the principal 
mining association in Mexico, carried out with them some English grey- 
hounds of the best breed, to hunt the hares which abound in that country, 
The great platform which is the scene of sport is at an elevation of about 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, and the mercury in the 
barometer stands habitually at the height of about nineteen inches. It was 
found that the greyhounds could not support the fatigues of a long chase 
in this attenuated atmosphere, and before they could come up with their 
prey, they lay down gasping for breath ; but these same animals have pro- 
duced whelps which have grown up, and are not in the least degree incom- 
moded by the want of density in the air, but run down the hares with 
as much ease as the fleetest of their race in this country. 

‘The fixed and deliberate stand of the pointer has with propriety been 
regarded as a mere modification of a habit, which may have been useful to 
a wild race accustomed to wind game, and steal upon it by surprise, first 
pausing for an instant in order to spring with unerring aim. The facult 
of the Retriever, however, may justly be regarded as more inexplicable and 
less easily referrible to the instinctive passions of the species. M. Majen- 
die, says a French writer in a recently-published memoir, having learnt 
that there was a race of dogs in England, which stopped and brought back 
game of their own accord, procured a pair, and having obtained a whelp 
from them kept it constantly under his eyes, until he had an opportunity 
of assuring himself that, without having received any instruction, and on 
the very first day that it was carried to the chase, it brought back game 
with as much steadiness as dogs which had been schooled into the same 
manceuvre by means of the whip and collar. 

‘Such attainments, as well as the habits and dispositions which the 
shepherd’s dog and many others inherit, seem to be of a nature and extent 
which we can hardly explain by supposing them to be modifications of 
instincts necessary for the preservation of the species in a wild state. When 
such remarkable habits appear in races of this species, we may reasonably 
conjecture that they were given with no other view than for the use of man, 
and the preservation of the dog which thus obtains protection. 

‘ As a general rule, we fully agree with M. F. Cuvier that, in studying 
the habits of animals, we must attempt, as far as possible, to refer their 
domestic qualities to modifications of instincts which are implanted in them 
in a state of nature; and that writer has successfully pointed out, in an 
admirable essay on the domestication of the mammalia, the true origin of 
many dispositions which are vulgarly attributed to the influence of educa- 
tion alone. But we should go too far if we did not admit that some of the 
qualities of particular animals and plants may have been given solely with a 
view to the connexion which it was foreseen would exist between them and 
man— especially when we see that connexion to be in many cases s0 inti- 
mate, that the greater number, and sometimes all the individuals of the 
species which exist on the earth are in subjection to the human race. 

‘ We can perceive in a multitude of animals, especially in some of the 
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parasitic tribes, that certain instincts and organs are conferred for the pur- 
pose of defence or attack against some other species. Now if we are reluc- 
tant to suppose the existence of similar relations between man and the in- 
stincts of many of the inferior animals, we adopt an hypothesis no less 
violent, though in the opposite extreme to that which has led some to 
imagine the whole animate and inanimate creation to have been made solely 
for the support, gratification, and instruction of mankind. 

‘Many species most hostile to our persons or property multiply in spite 
of our efforts to repress them: others, on the contrary, are intentionally 
augmented many hundred-fold in number by our exertions. In such in- 
stances we must imagine the relative resources of man and of species, 
friendly or inimical to him, to have been prospectively calculated and ad- 
justed. To withhold assent to this supposition would be to refuse what we 
must grant in respect to the economy of nature in every other part of the 
organic creation ; for the various species of contemporary plants and ani- 
mals have obviously their relative forces nicely balanced, and their respec- 
tive tastes, passions, and instincts, so contrived, that they are all in perfect 
harmony with each other. In no other manner could it happen, that each 
species, surrounded as it is by countless dangers, should be enabled to 
maintain its ground for periods of considerable duration. 

‘The docility of the individuals of some of our domestic species, extend- 
ing, as it does, to attainments foreign to their natural habits and faculties, 
may perhaps have been conferred with a view to their association with man. 
But lest species should be thereby made to vary indefinitely, we find 
that such habits are never transinissible by generation. 

‘ A pig has been trained to hunt and point game with great activity and 
steadiness ; and other learned individuals of the same species have been 
taught to spell ; but such fortuitous acquirements never become hereditary, 
for they have no relation whatever to the exigencies of the animal ina wild 
state, and cannot therefore be developments of any instinctive propensities.’ 
—vol. ii, pp. 39—42. 

From these and a variety of other facts, which Mr. Lyell has 
collected with reference to this subject, he shews, in the most satis- 
factory manner, that species are not liable to be transmuted after 
the fashion which Lamarck has stated; that they have a real ex- 
istence in nature; and that each species was endowed, at the time 
of its creation, with the attributes and organization by which it is 
now distinguished. 

The author then proceeds to consider the Jaws which regu- 
late the geographical distribution of each species. The study 
of these laws enables us to observe the position which different 
groups of species occupy at present; to learn how these may be 
varied in the course of time by migrations, changes in physical 
geography, and other causes, and whether the duration of species 

e limited ; in other words, to know ‘ in what manner the state of 
the animate world is affected by the endless vicissitudes of the 
inanimate.’ All the evidence upon this subject goes to establish 
the curious fact, that the globe has, as it were, been parcelled out 
amongst different “nations,” as they have been called, of plants 
and animals. The exceptions to this general rule are to be traced 
to disseminating causes which are now in operation. 
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Humboldt shews, that mere diversity of climates will not enable 
us to explain why equinoctial Africa has vo laurels, and the new 
world no heaths. Decandolle observes, that “ it might not perhaps 
be difficult to find two points, in the United States and in Europe, 
or in equinoctial America and Africa, which present all the same 
circumstances: as for example, the same temperature, the same 
height above the sea, a similar soil, and an equal degree of humi- 
dity ; yet nearly all, perhaps all, the plants in these two localities 
shall be distinct.” It is still more remarkable that this attachment 
to locality is found to exist even in marine vegetation ; though 
little is known comparatively of the latter, yet it 1s, apparently, as 
divisible into different systems as the vegetation on the surface of 
the earth. There are, however, disseminating causes constantly 
in operation, which scatter the seeds belonging originally to one 
locality over a variety of other botanical provinces, where they take 
root and flourish. ‘The winds, for instance, waft to distant lands 
a great number of seeds which are furnished with downy and fea- 
thery appendages, that enable them, when ripe, to float in the air. 
Heavier seeds are borne away by strong gales and hurricanes, which 
are also capable of removing not only seeds, but plants, insects, 
and eggs, to places which otherwise they never could have reached 
without the interposition of man. ‘ The seeds of some fresh-water 
plants are, moreover, of the form of shells, or small canoes, and on 
this account they swim on the surface, and are carried along by 
the wind and stream. Others are furnished with fibres, which 
serve the purpose of masts and sails, so that they are impelled 
along by the winds, even where there is no current.’ Then there 
is the torrent to wash down the seeds from the top of the mountain 
to the valley, the river to bear them to the ocean, and the ocean to 
deposit them upon the most remote coasts. Some seeds have hooks, 
by means of which they adhere to the coats of animals that pass 
near them, and thus they are carried to distant places. Many 
seeds are eaten by birds, and other animals, a portion of which 
passes through their stomachs undigested, and are thus transferred 
from one spot to another. To these agencies add that of man, the 
most active and influential of all, whether it be intentional or unin- 
tentional. Indeed it is supposed, with respect to our instrumen- 
tality in naturalizing species, that the number which we introduce 
unintentionally, as for example in wools and cottons, and other 
articles with which they are accidentally intermixed, exceeds 
greatly the number of those which we transport by design. The 
effect of these importations is to produce consequences of a much 
more extensive nature, than one is at first prepared to perceive. 


‘If we drive many birds of passage from different countries, we are pro- 
bably required to fulfil their office of carrying seeds, eggs of fish, insects, 
molluscs, and other creatures, to distant regions ; if we destroy quadrupeds, 
we must replace them, not merely as consumers of the animal and vegeta- 
ble substances which they devoured, but as disseminators of plants, and of 
the inferior classes of the animal kingdom. We do not mean to insinuate 
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that the same changes which man brings about, would have taken place 
by means of the agency of other species, but merely that he supersedes a 
certain number of agents, and so far as he disperses plants unintentionally, 
or against his will, his intervention is strictly analogous to that of the spe- 
cies so extirpated. 

‘We may observe, moreover, that if, at former periods, the animals in- 
habiting any given district have been partially altered by the extinction of 
some species, and the introduction of others, whether by new creations or 
by immigration, a change must have taken place in regard to the particular 
plants conveyed about with them to foreign countries. As, for example, 
when one set of migratory birds is substituted for another, the countries 
from and to which seeds are transported are immediately changed. Vicis- 
situdes, therefore, analogous to those which man has occasioned, may have 
previously attended the springing up of: new relations between species in 
the vegetable and animal worlds.—vol. ii. pp. 84, 85. 

Animals, as well as plants, would appear also to have been dis- 
tributed over particular localities. Thus when America was first 
discovered, its indigenous quadrupeds were all dissimilar to those 
which were previously known in the Old World, with the exception 
only of the northern parts of both the continents, which in winter 
may be said to be joined together by the freezing of the narrow 
strait that separates them. Hence the whole arctic region may be 
said to be a province in itself, which contains many animals that 
are common to both hemispheres. But the temperate regions of 
both continents, divided as they are by a wide expanse of ocean, 
contain each a distinct nation of indigenous quadrupeds. In ac- 
cordance with the same laws of distribution, we find the kangaroos, 
and other tribes of pouched animals, with some few exceptions, 
limited to New Holland. The islands of the Pacific, fertile though 
they be, can boast of no bree gs except dogs, hogs, rats, and 
bats. The whales of the South Seas are easily distinguishable 
from those of the North; a dissimilarity of the same kind has been 
found in all the other marine animals of the same class, so far as 
they have yet been studied by naturalists. 

Now all animals, whether they feed on plants, or other animals, 
have a tendency to scatter themselves over as wide a surface as they 
can ; and in giving effect to this disposition, they are seldom checked, 
unless by uncongenial climate, by an inaccessible chain of moun- 
tains, or by a tract already occupied by hostile and more powerful 
tribes. ‘They can all swim well, and therefore rivers or friths sel- 
dom retard their progress. When an elephant reaches a river 
which he wishes to cross, he fords it, if it be not deep, and if it be’ 
deep, he swims low, keeping only the end of his trunk out of the 
water, which affords him the means of breathing. Besides the’ 
necessity which is impesed upon carniverous and herbiverous ani- 
mals, of scattering themselves over a large area, it is an established 
fact, that they are actuated frequently by a migratory instinct, when’ 
they happen to be assembled in great multitudes, and are threatened’ 
by famine. In very severe winters, for instance, great numbers of 
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black bears emigrate from Canada to the United States ; whereas, 
in mild seasons, they remain in the north. The rein-deer of Scandi. 
navia, the common squirrels of Lapland, the rats and lemings of 
Norway, allow nothing to interrupt them in the course of emigra- 
tion which they occasionally mark out for themselves. The lemings 
‘move in lines, which are about three feet from each other, and 
exactly parallel, and they direct their march from the north-west 
to the south-east, going directly forward through rivers and lakes; 
and when they meet with stacks of hay or corn, gnawing their way 
through them, instead of passing round.’ Immense troops of the 
wild ass, inhabitants of the mountainous deserts of Great Tartary, 
are found, during the summer, in the tracks east and north of Lake 
Aral. In the autumn, they move, in herds of hundreds and thou- 
sands, to the north of India, and after to Persia, on account of the 
greater warmth of the climate. The springboks, or Cape antelopes, 
migrate to the southern plains of Africa, not merely in thousands, 
but in myriads. So crowded are the herds, that, to use the descri 
tion of Cuvier, “ the lion has been seen to walk in the midst of the 
compressed phalanx, with only as much room between him and his 
victims, as the fears of those immediately around could procure by 
pressing onwards.” 

In addition to these voluntary migrations, others, of an involun- 
tary kind, occasionally occur, which may account for the presence 
of animals in a part of the globe which they do not usually inhabit. 
Thus Polar bears are frequently drifted on the ice from Greenland 
to Iceland. Wolves, in the arctic regions, sometimes venture on 
the ice near the shore, upon which they occasionally surprise young 
seals asleep; the ice gets detached, and the wolves are carried out 
to sea, and sometimes drifted to islands or continents which they 
had no desire whatever to visit. Within the tropics, floating islands 
of matted trees sometimes do the work of the northern ice floes. 
The most extensive, perhaps, of these rafts, of which we have any 
record, is that of the Atchafalaya, an arm of the Mississippi, ‘ where 
a natural bridge of timber, ten miles long, and more than two hun- 
dred yards wide, has existed for more than forty years, supporting 
a luxurious vegetation, and rising and sinking with the water which 
flows beneath it.’ Several small floating isles of this description, 
are occasionally encountered among the Moluccas; and Captain 
W.H. Smyth informed the author, that “ when cruizing amidst 
the Philippine islands, he has more than once seen, after those 
dreadful hurricanes called typhoons, floating islands of wood, with 
trees growing upon them, and that ships have been sometimes in 
imminent peril, in consequence of mistaking them for terra firma.” 

There are similar geographical distributions of birds and reptiles, 
fish and insects; but they are all subject to a variety of accidents, 
which cause them to be diffused through places not originally 
assigned to them. It is thus shown, with reference to plants and 
animals, that their stations depend on a great complication of cit- 
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cumstances ; and if those circumstances be perpetually changing, 
as the author demonstrates, it will follow that the different species, 
both of plants and animais, are subject to incessant vicissitudes, 
He next proceeds to show, that the result of these changes, in the 
course of ages, is so great, as to affect the general condition of the 
seographical stations of plants and animals; from which it would 
follow, that ‘ the successive destruction of species must now be part 
of the regular and constant order of nature.’ 

In proof of this, he refers to the devastations which are committed 
by the Greenland bears, when they are drifted to Iceland, in con- 
siderable numbers. They would ‘reduce very materially the deer, 
foxes, and seals, and the consequence of this would be, so far as 
the deer only would be concerned, that the plants ou which they 
fed would increase, and supply more food to insects. Insects 
would next increase, and supply more food to birds, so that the 
number of the winged tribe would of course be augmented. The 
diminution of the seals would afford a respite to the fish, upon 
which they had been accustomed to feed; these fish would conse- 
quently multiply, and press upon their peculiar prey. The same 
consequences would follow with respect to the water-fowls, upon 
which the foxes had been accustomed to commit depredations, and 
the increase of these water-fowls would necessarily diminish the 
fish which formed their natural food. All these consequences, 
linked one with another, would necessarily follow from the drifting 
of a large number of bears from Greenland to Iceland ; and thus 
we may understand how ‘ the numerical proportions of a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants, both of the land and sea, might be perma- 
nently altered, by the settling of one new species in the region ; 
and the changes caused indirectly, might ramify through all classes 
of the living creation, and be almost endless.’ Mr. Lyell’s further 
illustrations upon this point are happily selected. 

‘Thus, for example, suppose that once in two centuries a frost of un- 
usual intensity, or a volcanic eruption of immense violence, accompanied 
by floods from the melting of glaciers, should occur in Ireland; or an epi- 
demic disease, fatal to the larger number of individuals of some one species, 
and not affecting others,—these, and a variety of other contingencies, all 
of which may occur at once, or at periods separated by different intervals 
of time, ought to happen before it would be possible for us to declare what 
ultimate alteration the presence of any new comer, such as the bear before 
mentioned, might occasion in the animal population of the isle. 

‘Every new condition in the state of the organic or inorganic creation, a 
new animal or plant, an additional snow-clad mountain, any permanent 
change, however slight in comparison to the whole, gives rise to a new 
order of things, and may make a material change in regard to some one 
Or more species. Yet a swarm of locusts, or a frost of extreme intensity, 
May pass away without any great apparent derangement ; no species may 
be lost, and all may soon recover their former relative numbers, because 
the same scourges may have visited the region, again and again, at some 
VOL. 1. (1832) No. 111. cc 
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former periods. Every plant that was incapable of resisting such a degree 
of cold, every animal which was exposed to be entirely cut off by famine, 
in consequence of the consumption of vegetation by the locusts, may have 
perished already, so that the subsequent recurrence of similar catastrophes 
is attended only by a temporary change. _ 

‘We are best acquainted with the mutations brought about by the pto- 
gress of human population, and the growth of plants and animals favoured 
by man. To these, therefore, we should, in the first instance, turn ou; 
attention. If we conclude, from the concurrent testimony of history and 
of the evidence yielded by geological data, that man is, comparatively 
speaking, of very modern origin, we must at once perceive how great a 
revolution in the state of the animate world the increase of the human race, 
considered merely as consumers of a certain quantum of organic matter, 
must necessarily cause. 

‘It may, perhaps, be said, that man has, in some degree, compensated 
for the appropriation to himself of so much food, by artificially improving 
the natural productiveness of soils, by irrigation, manure, and a judicious 
intermixture of mineral ingredients conveyed from different localities. But 
it admits of reasonable doubt, whether, upon the whole, we fertilize or im- 
poverish the lands which we occupy. This assertion may seem startling 
to many, because they are so much in the habit of regarding the sterility 
or productiveness of land in relation to the wants of man, and notas regards 
the organic world generally. It is difficult, at first, to conceive, if a morass 
is converted into arable land, and made to yield a crop of grain, even of 
moderate abundance, that we have not improved the capabilities of the 
habitable surface—that we have not empowered it to support a larger 
quantity of organic life. In such cases, a tract, before of no utility to 
man, may be reclaimed and become of high agricultural importance, but 
it may yield, at the same time, a scantier vegetation. If a lake be drained 
and turned into a meadow, the space will provide sustenance to man and 
many terrestrial animals serviceable to him, but not perhaps, so much food 
as it previously yielded to the aquatic races. 

‘ If the pestiferous Pontine marshes were drained and covered with corn, 
like the plains of the Po, they might, perhaps, feed a smaller number of 
animals than they do now ; for these morasses are filled with herds of buf- 
faloes and swine, and they swarm with birds, reptiles, and insects. 

‘ The felling of dense and lofty forests which covered, even within the 
records of history, a considerable space on the globe, now tenanted by 
civilized man, must usually have lessened the amount of vegetable food 
throughout the space where these woods grew. We must also take into 
our account the area covered by towns, and a still larger surface occupied 
by roads, 

‘ If we force the soil to bear extraordinary crops one year, we are, pet 
haps, compelled to let it lie fallow the next. But nothing so much coun- 
terbalances the fertilizing effects of human art as the extensive cultivation 
of foreign herbs and shrubs, which, although they are often more nutritious 
to man, seldom thrive with the same rank luxuriance as the native plants 
of a district. Man is, in truth, continually striving to diminish the natural 
diversity of the stations of animals and plants in every country, and to re- 
duce them all to a small number fitted for species of economical use. He 
way succeed perfectly in attaining his object, even though the vegetation 
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be comparatively meagre, and the total amount of animal life be greatly 
lessened. 

‘ Spix and Martius have given a lively description of the incredible num- 
ber of insects which lay waste the crops in Brazil, besides swarms of mon- 
keys, flocks of parrots and other birds, as well as the paca, agouti, and 
wild swine. They describe the torment which the planter and the naturalist 
suffer from the musquitoes, and the devastation of the ants and blatte : 
they speak of the dangers to which they were exposed from the jaguar, the 
poisonous serpents, lizards, scorpions, centipedes, and spiders. But with 
the increasing population and cultivation of the country, observe these 
naturalists, these evils will gradually diminish ; when the inhabitants have 
cut down the woods, drained the marshes, made roads in all directions, and 
founded villages and towns, man will by degrees triumph over the rank 
vegetation and the noxious animals, and all the elements will second and 
amply recompense his activity. 

‘The number of human beings now peopling the earth is supposed to 
amount to eight hundred millions, so that we may easily understand how 
great a number of beasts of prey, birds, and animals of every class, this 
prodigious population must have displaced, independently of the still more 
important consequences which have followed from the derangement brought 


about by man in the relative numerical strength of particular species.’— 
vol. iil, pp. 145—148. 


Hence we find the deer comparatively extirpated ; and if they 
had not been carefully preserved in parks, they would have been 
wholly so. The number of foxes is materially reduced in this 
country ; the wild cat and wolf are wholly banished from amongst 
us; the same observation applies to the badger, the beaver, the 
bear, and in some degree to eagles, the larger hawks, and ravens. 
The list might be greatly extended ; but we have given enough to 
demonstrate the truth of Mr. Lyell’s doctrine, that the extermina- 
tion of species is constantly taking place, and that the causes which 
lead to it must of necessity produce perpetual changes in the state 
of organic creation. If such things occur before our own eyes, we 
may reasonably conclude, that similar causes have wrought similar 
alterations in former ages. 

Hitherto we have been dealing only with the organic causes of 
the extermination of species. Mr. Lyell next proceeds to trace the 
effect of inorganic causes, as tending to produce similar results. 

y inorganic causes he means such occurrences as the subsiding 
or elevation of land by means of earthquakes ; the formation of new 
islands, the irruption of the sea through an isthmus, or an altera- 
tion in the climate. It is obvious that causes such as these will 
hecessarily operate most extensive changes, with respect to those 
particular species which they may happen immediately or remotely 
to effect. The modifications which are produced in the material 
constituents of the earth’s crust, by the action of a mineral or vege- 
table life, have also an intimate connexion with this subject. The 
modification thus treated of by the author are, Ist, the growth of 
peat ;—2ndly, the preservation of animal remains in stalactite, 
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and in the mud of caves and fissures ;—3rdly, the burying of op. 
ganic remains in alluvium and the ruins of land-slips 3—4thly, of 
the same in blown sand ;—and 5Sthly, of the same in volcanic ejec- 
tions, and alluvions composed of volcanic productions. We shall 
quote a few of the details which the author has collected concer. 
ing the growth of peat, and the preservation of vegetable and 
animal remains. 


‘The generation of peat, when not completely under water, is confined 
to moist situations, where the temperature is low, and where vegetables 
may decompose without putrifying. It may consist of any of the numerous 
plants which are capable of growing in such stations: but a Species of 
moss (sphagnum palustre) constitutes a considerable part of the peat found 
in marshes of the north of Europe; this plant having the property of throw. 
ing up new shoots in its upper part, while its lower extremities are decaying. 
Reeds, rushes, and other aquatic plants may usually be traced in peat, 
and their organization is often so entire, that there is no difficulty in dis- 
criminating the distinct species. 

‘In general, says Sir H. Davy, one hundred parts of dry peat contain 
from sixty to ninety-nine parts of matter destructible by fire, and the resi- 
duum consists of earths usually of the same kind as the substratum of 
clay, marl, gravel, or rock on which they are found, together with oxide 
of iron. ‘ The peat of the chalk counties of England,” observes the same 
writer, “contains much gypsum; but I have found very little in any spe- 
cimens from Ireland or Scotland, and in general these peats contain very 
little saline matter.” From the researches of Dr. Macculloch, it appears 
that peat is intermediate between simple vegetable matter and lignite, the 
conversion of peat to lignite being gradual, and being brought about in a 
great lapse of time by the prolonged action of water. 

* Peat is sometimes formed on a declivity in mountainous regions where 
there is much moisture, but in such situations it rarely if ever exceeds four 
feet in thickness. In bogs, andin low grounds, into which alluvial peat is 
drifted, it is found forty feet thick and upwards, but in such cases it gene- 
rally owes one-half of its volume to the water which it contains. It has sel- 
dom, if ever, been discovered within the tropics, and it rarely occurs in the 
valleys even in the south of France and Spain. It abounds more and more 
in proportion as we advance farther from the equator, and becomes not only 
more frequent but more inflammable in the northern latitudes; the cause 
of which may probably be that the cabronic acid and hydrogen, which are 
the most inflammable parts, do not readily assume the gaseous form in a 
cold atmosphere. 

‘ There is a vast extent of surface in Europe covered with peat, which in 
Ireland is said to extend over a tenth of the whole island. One of the 
mosses on the Shannon is described by Dr. Boates to be fifty miles long, 
by two or three broad ; and the great marsh of Montoire, near the mouth 
of the Loire, is mentioned by Blavier asbeing more than fifty leagues in cit- 
cumference. It is a curious and well-ascertained fact, that many of these 
mosses of the north of Europe occupy the place of immense forests of pine 
and oak, which have many of them disappeared within the historical era. 
Such changes are broucht about by the fall of trees and the stagnation of 
water, caused by their trunks and branches obstructing the free drainage 
of the atmospheric waters, and giving rise to a marsh. In a warm climate 
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such decayed timber would immediately be removed by insects, or by pu- 
trefaction ; but, in the cold temperature now prevailing in our latitudes, 
many examples are recorded of marshes originating in this source. Thus, 
in Mar forest, in Aberdeenshire, large trunks of Scotch fir, which had fallen 
from age and decay, were soon immured in peat formed partly out of their 
perishing leaves and branches, and in part from the growth of other plants. 
We also learn that the overthrow of a forest by a storm, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, gave rise to a peat moss, near Lochbroom, in 
Ross-shire, where, in less than half a century after the fall of the trees, 
the inhabitants dug peat. Dr. Walker mentions a similar change when, 
in the year 1756, the whole wood of Drumlanrig was overset by the wind, 
Such events explain the occurrence, both in Britain and on the continent, 
of mosses where the trees are all broken within two or three feet of the 
original surface, and where their trunks all lie in the same direction. 

‘Nothingis more common than the occurrence of buried trees at the bot- 
tom of the Irish peat-mosses, as also in most of those of England, France, 
and Holland; and they have been so often observed with parts of their 
trunks standing erect, and with their roots fixed to the sub-soil, that no 
doubt can be entertained of their having generally grown on the spot. 
They consist for the most part of the fir, the oak, and the birch; where 
the sub-soil is clay, the remains of oak are the most abundant; where sand 
is the substratum, fir prevails. In the marsh of Curragh, in the Isle of 
Man, vast trees are discovered standing firm on their roots, though at the 
depth of eighteen or twenty feet below the surface. Some naturalists 
have desired to refer the imbedding of timber in peat mosses to aqueous 
transportation, since rivers are well known to float wood into lakes; but 
the facts above mentioned show that, in numerous instances, such an hy- 
pothesis is inadmissible. It has moreover been observed that in Scotland, 
as also in many parts of the continent, the largest trees are found in those 
peat mosses which lie in the least elevated regions, and that the trees are 
proportionably smaller in those which lie at higher levels ; from which fact 
De Luc and Walker have both inferred that the trees grew on the spot, for 
they would naturally attain a greater size in lower and warmer levels. The 
leaves also, and fruits of each species, are continually found immersed in 
the moss along with the parent trees, as, for example, the leaves and 
acorns of the oak, the cones and leaves of the fir, and the nuts of the 
hazel. 

‘Sometimes, inthe same bog, a stratification is observed of different kinds 
of wood, oak being found in the lowermost stratum, and birch and hazel 
ina second bed above. Sometimes still higher, a stratum, containing 
alder with the twigs of the bog myrtle (Mirica gale), have been found ; 
the succession of strata, in this instance, indicating a gradual conversion 
of a dry tract into a swamp, and lastly a peat-moss. 

‘The durability of pine-wood, which in the Scotch peat-mosses exceeds 
that of the birch and oak, is due to the great quantity of turpentine which 
it contains, and which is so abundant that the fir-wood from bogs is used 
by the country people, in parts of Scotland, in the place of candles. Such 
resinous plants, observes Dr. Macculloch, as fir, would produce a fatter coal 
than oak, because the resin itself is converted into bitumen. 

‘In Hatfield-moss, which appears clearly to have been a forest eighteen 
hundred years ago, fir-trees have been found ninety feet long, and sold for 
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masts and keels of ships ; oaks have also been discovered there above one 
hundred feet long. ‘The dimensions of an oak from this moss are given in 
the Philosophical Trangactions, No. 275, which must have been larger than 
any tree now existing in the British dominions. 

‘In the same moss of Hatfield, as well as in that of Kincardine and 
several others, Roman roads have been found covered to the depth of eight 
feet by peat. All the coins, axes, arms, and other utensils found in Bri- 
tish and French mosses, are also Roman; so that a considerable portion 
of the European peat-bogs are evidently not more ancient than the age of 
Julius Cesar. Nor can any vestiges of the ancient forests described b 
that general, along the line of the great Roman way in Britain, be disco- 
vered, except in the ruined trunks of trees in peat. 

‘ De Luc ascertained that the very site of the aboriginal forests of Hir. 
cinia, Semana, Ardennes, and several others, are now occupied by mosses 
and fens; and a great part of these changes have, with much probability, 
been attributed to the strict orders given by Severus, and other emperors, 
to destroy all the wood in the conquered provinces. Several of the British 
forests, however, which are now mosses, were cut at different periods by 
order of the English parliament, because they harboured wolves or outlaws. 
Thus the Welsh woods were cut and burnt in the reign of Edward I. ; as 
were many of those in Ireland by Henry II., to prevent the natives from 
harbouring in them and harassing his troops. 

‘ It is curious to reflect, that considerable tracks have by these accidents 
been permanently sterilized, and that during a period when civilization has 
been making great progress, large areas in Europe have, by human agency, 
been rendered less capable of administering to the wants of man. Rennie 
observes with truth, that in those regions alone which the Roman eagle 
never reached—in the remote circles of the German empire, in Poland and 
Prussia, and still more in Norway, Sweden, and the vast empire of Russia 
—can we see what Europe was before it yielded to the power of Rome. 
Desolation now reigns where stately forests of pine and oak once flourished, 
such as might now have supplied all the navies of Europe with timber. 

‘ At the bottom of peat mosses there is sometimes found a cake or “ pan,” 
as it is termed, of oxide of iron, and the frequency of bog iron-ore is fami- 
liar to the mineralogist. The oak which is so often found dyed black ia 
peat, owes its colour to the same metal. From what source the iron is 
derived is by no means obvious, since we cannot in all cases suppose that 
it has been precipitated from the waters of mineral springs. According to 
Fourcroy there is iron in all compact wood, and it is the cause of one- 
twelfth part of the weight of oak. The heaths (Erice) which flourish ina 
sandy, ferruginous soil, are said to contain more iron than any other vege- 
table. 

‘ It has been suggested that iron, being soluble in acids, may be diffused 
through the whole mass of vegetables, when they decay in a bog, and may, 
by its superior specific gravity, sink to the bottom, and be there precipi- 
tated, so as to form bog iron-ore; or where there is a subsoil of sand or 
gravel, it may cement then into ironstone or ferruginous conglomerate. — 

‘ One interesting circumstance attending the history of peat-mosses, ! 
the high state of preservation of animal substances buried in them for pe- 
riods of many years. In June, 1747, the body of a woman was found six 
feet deep, in a peat-moor in the Isle of Axholm, in Lincolnshire. The 
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antique sandals on her feet afforded evidence of her having been buried 
there for many ages; yet her nails, hair, and skin, are described as having 
shown hardly any marks of decay. In a turbary on the estate of the Earl 
of Moira, in Ireland, a human body was dug up, a foot deep in gravel, 
covered with eleven feet of moss; the body was completely clothed, and 
the garments seemed all to be made of hair. Before the use of wool was 
known in that country, the clothing of the inhabitants was made of hair, 
so that it would appear that this body had been buried at that early period, 
vet it was fresh and unimpaired. In the Philosophical Transactions, we 
find an example recorded of the bodies of two persons having been buried 
in moist peat, in Derbyshire, in 1674,7 about a yard deep, which were 
examined twenty-eight years and ninej{months afterwards ; “ the colour of 
their skin was fair and natural, their flesh soft as that of persons newly 
dead.” 

‘ Among other analogous facts we may mention, that in digging a pit 
for a well near Dulverton, in Somersetshire, many pigs were found in 
various postures, still entire. Their shape was well preserved, the skin, 
which retained the hair, having assumed a dry, membranous appearance. 
Their whole substance was converted into a white, friable, laminated, in- 
odorous, and tasteless substance ; but which, when exposed to heat, emitted 
an odour precisely similar to broiled bacon.’— vol. ii. pp. 210—216. 


No very clear explanation is given of the source whence peat de- 

rives this antiseptic property. As to the animal remains which are 
found in them, they are to be accounted for in one of two ways ; 
the living animal must have fallen into the peat when in a semi- 
fluid state, or it may have burst from its moorings, as sometimes 
happens, and in its devastating progress must have overtaken and 
overwhelmed the victims which are found buried in its bosom. 
The Solway Moss, for instance, as described by Gilpin, “is a flat 
area, about seven miles in circumference, situated on the confines 
of England and Scotland. Its surface is covered with grass and 
rushes, presenting a dry crust and a fair appearance, but it shakes 
under the least pressure, the bottom being unsound and semifluid. 
The adventurous passenger, therefore, who sometimes in dry sea- 
sons traverses this perilous waste, to save a few miles, picks his 
cautious way over the rushy tussocks as they appear before him, 
for here the soil is firmest. If his foot slip, or if he venture to de- 
sert this mark of security, it is possible he may never more be heard 
of. ” There was a tradition, that at the battle of Solway, in the 
time of Henry VIIL., a fugitive troop of horse plunged into this 
morass, and that it immediately closed over them. The truth of 
the tale has been substantiated by peat-diggers, who found a man 
and horse in complete armour, both in good preservation, in the 
place where it was always supposed the battle took place. 
_ With respect to the bones of men and inferior animals, which are 
found in caverns, Mr. Lyell judiciously observes, that great caution 
must be used in drawing any chronological inferences from them, 
where the signs of successive deposition are wanting. 

In treating of the preservation in subaqueous strata, of the 
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remains of man and his works, the author enters into some striking 
calculations as to the loss of life, and the destruction of shipping 
at sea. 


‘ We shall hereafter advert to a calculation, by which it appears that 
more than five hundred British vessels alone, averaging each a burden of 
about one hundred and twenty tons, are wrecked, and sink to the bottom, 
annually. Of these the crews for the most part escape, although it some- 
tives happens that all perish. In one great naval action several thousand 
individuals sometimes share a watery grave. 

‘Many of these corpses are instantly devoured by predaceous fish, 
sometimes before they reach the bottom ; still more frequently when they 
rise again to the surface and float in a state of putrefaction. Many decon- 
pose on the floor of the ocean where no sediment is thrown down upon 
them, but if they fall upon a reef where corals and shells are becoming 
agglutinated into a solid rock, or subside where the delta of a river is ad- 
vancing, they may be preserved for an incalculable series of ages in these 
deposits. 

‘ Often at the distance of a few hundred feet from a coral reef there are 
no soundings at the depth of many hundred fathoms. Here if a ship 
strike and be wrecked, it may soon be covered by calcareous sand and frag- 
ments of coral detached by the breakers from the summit of a submarine 
mountain, and which may roll down to its base. Wrecks are known to 
have been common for centuries near certain reefs, so that canoes, mer- 
chant vessels, and ships of war, may have sunk and have been enveloped 
in these situations in calcareous sand and breccia. Suppose a volcanic 
eruption to cover such remains with ashes and sand, and that over the tufa- 
ceous strata resulting from these ejections, a current of lava is afterwards 
poured, the ships and human skeletons might then remain uninjured be- 
neath the superincumbent rock, like the houses and works of art in the sub- 
lerranean cities of Campania. That cases may have already occurred 
where human remains have been thus preserved in a fossil state beneath 
masses more than a thousand feet in thickness, is by no means improbable, 
for in some volcanic archipelagos a period of thirty or forty centuries might 
well suffice for such an accumulation of matter. 

‘ We stated that at the distance of about forty miles from the base of 

he delta of the Ganges, there is a circular space about fifteen miles in 
diameter where soundings of a thousand feet sometimes fail to reach the 
bottom. As during the flood season the quantity of mud and sand poured 
by the great rivers into the Bay of Bengal, is so great that the sea only 
recovers its transparency at the distance of sixty miles from the coast, this 
depression must be gradually shoaling, especially as during the monsoons 
the sea, loaded with mud and sand, is beaten back in that direction towards 
thedelta. Now ifa ship or human body sink down to the bottom in such 
a spot, it is by no means improbable that it may become buried under a 
depth of three or four thousand feet of sediment in the same number of 
years. 

‘Even on that part of the floor of the ocean whither no accession of 
drift matter is carried, (a part which we believe to constitute at any given 
period, by far the larger proportion of the whole submarine area,) there are 


circumstances accompanying a wreck which favour the conservation of 


skeletons, For when the vessel fills suddenly with water, especially in the 
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night, many persons are drowned between decks and in their cabins, so 
that their bodies are prevented from rising again to the surface. The ves- 
sel often strikes upon an uneven bottom and is overturned, in which case 
the ballast, consisting of sand, shingle, and rock, or the cargo, frequently 
composed of heavy and durable materials, may be thrown down upon the 
carcasses. In the case of ships of war, cannon, shot, and other warlike 
stores, may press down with their weight the timbers of the vessel when 
they decay, and beneath these and the metallic substances the bones of 
man may be preserved. 

‘When we reflect on the number of curious monuments consigned to the 
bed of the ocean in the course of every naval war from the earliest times, our 
conceptions are greatly raised respecting the multiplicity of lasting memo- 
rials which man is leaving of his labours. During our last great struggle 
with France, thirty-two of our ships of the line we:.t to the bottom in 
the space of twenty-two years, besides seven fifty-gun ships, eighty-six fri- 
gates, and a multitude of smaller vessels. The navies of the other European 
powers, France, Holland, Spain, and Denmark, were almost annihilated 
during the same period, so that the aggregate of their losses must have 
many times exceeded that of Great Britain. In every one of these ships 
were batteries of cannon constructed of iron or brass, whereof a great 
number had the dates and places of their manufacture inscribed upon them 
in letters cast in metal. In each there were coins of copper, silver, and 
often many of gold, capable of serving as valuable historical monuments ; 
in each were an infinite variety of instruments of the arts of war and peace, 
many formed of materials, such as glass and earthenware, capable of last- 
ing for indefinite ages when once removed from the mechanical action of 
the waves, and buried under a mass of matter which may exclude the cor- 
roding action of sea-water. 

‘ But the reader must not imagine that the fury of war is more conducive 
than the peaceful spirit of commercial enterprize to the accumulation of 
wrecked vessels in the bed of the sea. From an examination of Lloyd's 
lists from the year 1793, to the commencement of 1829, it has appeared, 
that the number of British vessels alone lost during that period amounted, 
on an average, to no less than one and a half dadly, a greater number 
than we should have anticipated, although we learn from Moreau’s tables 
that the number of merchant vessels employed at one time in the navigation 
of England and Scotland, amounts to about twenty thousand, having one 
with another a mean burden of one hundred and twenty tons. Out of 
five hundred and fifty-one ships of the royal navy lost to the country dur- 
ing the period above mentioned, only one hundred and sixty were taken 
or destroyed by the enemy, the rest having either stranded or foundered, 
or having been burnt by accident, a striking proof that the dangers of our 
naval warfare, however great, may be far exceeded by the storm, the hur- 
ticane, the shoal, and all the other perils of the deep. 

‘ Millions of dollars and other coins have been sometimes submerged in 
a single ship, and on these, when they happen to be enveloped in a matrix 
capable of protecting them from chemical changes, much information of 
historical interest will remain inscribed and endure for periods as indefinite 
as have the delicate markings of zoophytes or lapidified plants in some of 
the ancient secondary rocks. In almost every large ship, moreover, there 
are some precious stones set in seals, and other articles of use and ornament 
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composed of the hardest substances in nature, on which letters and various 
images are carved—engravings which they may retain when included jy 
subaqueous strata, as long as crystal preserves its natural form. 

‘ It was asplendid boast, that the deeds of the English chivalry at Agin- 
court made Henry’s chronicle 


as rich with praise 
As is the ooze and bottom of the deep, 
With sunken wreck and sunless treasuries ; 
for it is probable that a greater number of monuments of the skill and in- 
dustry of man will, in the course of ages, be collected together in the bed 
of the ocean, than will be seen at one time on the surface of the con- 
tinents. 

‘ If our species be of as recent a date as we suppose, it will be vain to 
seek for the remains of man and the works of his hands imbeded in sub- 
marine strata, except in those regions where violent earthquakes are fre- 
quent, and the alterations of relative level so great, that the bed of the sea 
may have been converted into land within the historical era. We do not 
despair of the discovery of such monuments whenever those regions which 
have been peopled by man from the earliest ages, and which are at the 
same time the principal theatres of volcanic action, shall be examined by 
the joint skill of the antiquary and the geologist. 

‘ There can be no doubt that human remains are as capable of resisting 
decay as are the harder parts of the inferior animals ; and we have already 
cited the remark of Cuvier, that “‘ in ancient fields of battle the bones of 
men have suffered as little decomposition as those of horses which were 
buried in the same grave.’ In the delta of the Ganges bones of men have 
been found in digging a well at the depth of ninety feet; but as that river 
frequently shifts its course and fills up its ancient channels, we are not 
called upon to suppose that these bodies are of extremely high antiquity, or 
that they were buried when that part of the surrounding delta where they 
occur was first gained from the sea.’—vol. ii. pp. 254—258. 


There is a rock, still in process of formation, on the north-west 
coast of the mainland of Guadaloupe, in which the skeletons of 
men have been found more or less mutilated. This rock is said to 
be harder than statuary marble. Similar formations are in progress 
in the whole of the West-Indian archipelago, consisting principally 
of minute fragments of shells and corals. But we need hardly 
wonder at such formations as these, when we reflect upon the 
numberless coral islands which have grown into existence in the 
Pacific, within the memory of man. Much light has been thrown 
upon the peculiarities in the structure of these islands, by the in- 
formation collected during Captain Beechey’s late expedition. That 
able and enlightened navigator examined thirty-two of these, of 
which the largest was thirty miles in diameter, and the smallest 
less than a mile. They were all increasing in theirdimensions. The 
coral reefs are sometimes of great extent, reaching from one island 
to another, to a distance of six hundred miles and upwards. The 
inhabitants of some of the islands in the Pacific are thus enabled 
to pay visits to each other, and when they are on their route for 
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that purpose, they are said to “ present the appearance of troops 
marching upon the surface of the ocean.” 

The object which Mr. Lyell has in enumerating these and a mul- 
titude of other facts, which he has collected in this volume, will 
be fully elucidated in the third volume, now in course of preparation 
for the press. We may, however, clearly infer, that his main design 
is to shew that there is nothing to be found in the monuments of 
past ages, that may not be accounted for by the influence of causes 
which are still seen in operation. If the extirpation of — 
species be a matter that can be ascertained to have taken place 
within historical memory, we are not to be surprised at the occa- 
sional discovery in caverns, or rocks, or other depositaries, of the 
remains of animals, of which there are at present no similar exam- 
ples. If we discover the skeleton of an elephant in a cold climate, 
we are not, therefore, to conclude that the climate was formerly a 
warm one, and that it has been changed by some violent alteration 
in the position of the earth, or in the direction of its axis. In the 
same way we are to avoid a similar conclusion—one, by the way, 
upon which shallow geologists have frequently insisted—when we 
discover in the south the skeleton of an animal whose natural habi- 
tation is in the north. Accident, the pressure of a severe season, 
the necessity of emigration, shipwreck, the floating of an ice 
island, are more than sufficient to account for most of these appear- 
ances; and it reflects great credit upon Mr. Lyell’s sagacity, that 
he has at length discovered the only clue which can at once serve 
to explain those appearances, and to confirm the notions which we 
have received from the Scriptures concerning the period and pro- 
gress of the Creation. His facts are well arranged, and when they 
come to be applied to the theory which he is to erect upon them, 
we have little doubt that the superstructure will be worthy of the 
foundation. 





Art. VI.—On Political Economy, in connexion with the Moral State 
and Moral Prospects of Society. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 566. 
Glasgow: Collins. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1832. 


THERE is hardly a single topic discussed by Dr. Chalmers in this 
volume, which is not of the most vital and pressing interest at this 
moment, when we may be said to have entered upon the recon- 
struction of our entire social and political system. The enormous 
abuses which existed in the constitution of the democratic branch 
of our legislature are about to be, we trust effectually, removed. 


. The tithe is about to be abolished in Ireland, and although it 


would seem to be the intention of the government that an equiva- 
lent to that odious impost should still be paid in that country, 
under a different name, and by a different hand, for the support of 
a church which the great majority of the people have uniformly 
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refused to adopt, yet it is a great advance towards the entertainment 
of right notions upon this subject, that the tithe, even in name, 
should be abolished. The burthen will thus be transferred by law, 
apparently from the tenant to the landlord, but as the landlord will 
of course indemnify himself by raising, pro tanto, the amount of 
his rent, the ecclesiastical tribute will come after all out of the 
pockets of the persons who now pay it. But it is something that 
the legislature has applied its attention to the subject, and has 
thrown off those imaginary trammels of “ divine right” and “ an. 
cient usage,” which some writers have affected to consider as so 
inviolable. Taxation, the tithe in England, the pressure of a 
growing and unprovided population, the poor laws, emigration, 
education of the lower orders—these, and several other subordinate 
questions, which for some years have been debated amongst us, asif 
they were but academic exercises, have recently assumed a degree 
of importance, which brings them home to every man’s bosom, 
Dr. Chalmers has treated them in a bold and candid manner; his 
thoughts upon them are clothed in an energetic and eloquent style, 
which will be sure to engage the public attention ; and although we 
disagree with him upon more than one essential point, yet we 
cannot but acknowledge that there is an air of sincerity and bene- 
volence about his opinions, which always entitle them to be treated 
with the greatest respect. 

The first great subject which Parliament must get rid of in some 
way or other, after it shall have purified itself for the task, is Ire- 
land. The horrible condition into which that interesting country 
has been brought by centuries of misgovernment, is now so awful, 
verging as it is upon an almost entire dissolution of the framework 
of society, that it must be vigilantly, incessantly attended to ; it 
cannot be left alone even for a day, for every thing remains to be 
done for the welfare of Ireland which ought to have been done 
three or four hundred years ago. It is not yet fit for the reception 
and productive management of capital, even if persons were 
found improvident enough to transfer their capital to that part 
oftheempire. Dr. Chalmers justly remarks, that the first thing to 
be looked to is its moral improvement. But what is the mode in 
which that learned divine and economist would set about the accom- 
plishment of this object? He would begin, as we gather from 
several passages in his volume, with eradicating the religion which 
prevails amongst the great mass of the people, and with substi- 
tuting for it the religion-—not of England, but of Scotland! We 
dare say that he entertains a very conscientious opinion as to the 
expediency of this measure, but he forgets that, whether right or 
wrong, such a measure would be, in the present state of things, 
altogether impracticable. This is precisely the error which was 
committed with respect to Ireland by Elizabeth and Anne, and 
almost all their successors. They alienated from their different 
governments the affections of the Irish, by endeavouring, perhaps 
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from good motives, to force upon them the religion of England ; 
they established amongst them, by force of arms, a church which, 
even to this day, they have obstinately repudiated ; they have 
made them support It, while at the same time the Irish were volun- 
tarily maintaining another church, whose doctrines they preferred ; 
and notwithstanding this continued resistance of the people to any 
shade of the reformed worship, Dr. Chalmers would renew this 
whole system of false and wicked policy in favour of another 
church, whose tenets are, if possible, still more repulsive to the 
Irish people than those of the church of England! This insensi- 
bility to the proved will of the people of that country, this disdain 
of their fidelity to the religion of their fathers, comes with a pecu- 
liarly bad grace from a member of the kirk of Scotland. But, pro- 
ceeding from any churchman, from any man acquainted with the 
principles upon which a free government—or, indeed, any kind of 
government that at all contemplated the interests of the community, 
ought to be conducted—such an opinion is deserving of the utmost 
reprobation for its folly and its mischievous tendency. It is as- 
suredly high time for us to acknowledge that the people of Ireland 
have a right to the church of their choice, have a right not to be 
called upon to contribute to the support of any other. If we do 
not acknowledge these fundamental principles, and act upon them 
with good faith, all the laws that Parliament can devise will be but 
so much waste paper. Nay more; we should say, recognize the 
Catholic church as the church of Ireland, call its dignitaries to the 
House of Peers, incorporate its members in the Irish government, 
and give them the supreme control, under his Majesty, in the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of that country. Until every particle of this 
proposition be adopted, it will be perfectly useless to devise secon- 
dary measures, however well intended, for the benefit of Ireland. 
They will fail—and they ought to fail—of even temporary success. 

It has been made a boast of the present executive of that country, 
that wherever clergymen have called for its protection,—a call which 
of late they have very frequently been obliged to make,—troops have 
been sent to their assistance with the greatest possible promptitude. 
Troops of dragoons to the assistance of ministers of the gospel! 
The bare statement of the fact is the strongest proof that can be 
adduced of the impropriety of allowing such clergymen to remain 
amongst the people of Ireland. No human folly seems more despe- 
rate than an attempt to maintain, by force of carbines and sabres, 
arace of churchmen, in a country which is avowedly up in arms 
against them. In a private individual, such an egregious derelic- 
tion of common sense would be sufficient evidence of insanity. 
But statesmen, we suppose, have a charter for their mental hal- 
lucinations. 

Their madness has gone even farther than this. They have not 
had any great reason to congratulate themselves upon their popu- 
larity, recently, in Ireland: but, as if they were anxious to part 
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with the very little which they possessed, they now propose to put 
the clergy aside, and to stand forward themselves in their place, 
The debt due to the church, which the church found it impossible 
to collect without the aid of the military, the government have, it 
seems, if we may credit the report of the tithe committees, resolved 
to convert into a debt due to the state, and they will enforce it jy 
that character. The necessary result of this proceediag will be, 
to attract round the state all the odium which had hitherto fallen 
heaviest upon the church, or rather to share in it, for no measure 
which could be adopted would remove from the church any portion 
of the intense hostility, of which it has for centuries been the object 
in Ireland. Thus, with promises of relief upon their lips, but with 
loaded arms in their hands, the officers of the government in that 
country will soon set out upon an expedition of actual warfare, 
from which, after all, they will return, defeated and more detested 
than any instruments of authority that have yet attempted to coerce 
the Irish people. What the results of such an impolitic system 
may be, we may not conjecture ; very possibly one of them may 
be, the final separation of Ireland from Great Britain. 

Nor is this a consequence which Dr. Chalmers ought to regret, 
consistently with the enlightened, and, as we think, judicious views, 
which he inculcates with respect to our colonies. ‘ In the loss of 
our American colonies,’ he observes, (p. 193,) ‘did many a states- 
man anticipate the downfall of the British nation. And in spite of 
the utter vanity of this anticipation, do they cling with as fond 
tenacity to our remaining colonies as before, and would still have 
in their defence, the expenditure of countless millions.’ It is too 
notorious to be mentioned, that the trade of the American States 
has increased a hundred fold with England, since they were trans- 
formed from colonies into independent republics. The trade of 
England with Mexico alone, is at this moment three or four times 
greater than the whole amount of the trade between Spain and her 
American colonies, before they were separated from her crown. If 
Spain had acted with wisdom, she might have secured a great por- 
tion for herself of the commerce with those countries, which is now 
monopolized by England, France, and Germany. We look forward 
to the independence of the Canadas, as an event that must happen 
in the course of nature; and we may confidently predict, that it 
will be as much for the benefit of the colony, as for that of the 
“er country. Why should we not expect a similar result, if 

reland were to declare her independence ? 


* The crying evil of that land, is not that the wealth of ifs proprietors is 
withdrawn from its shores. Even though detained and spent amongst 
them, yet, did the people continue as reckless, and of as degraded habits 
as now; then, through intervention of the sure principle of population, we 
should only behold a larger, but in every respect as wretched a community. 
The benefit of'a residing gentry lies, not in the mopey which they spend, 
but in the moral and humanizing effect of their pregence. The peasantry 
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under this influence, would soon cease to be so degraded ; and, through 
the medium, not of external aid, but of their own internal principles and 
tastes, would attain to a more secure and respectable sufficiency. The po- 
pular cry, and on sound economic grounds too, is for a residing gentry ; 
yet, with marvellous dissonance thereto, there is another cry for the spolia- 
tion of the church, that would, in fact, annihilate the best supplement for 
a residing gentry, which Ireland at present enjoys; we mean a clergy, 
bound, in a vast majority of instances, to dwell and to officiate among the 

ople. There is also a well-founded cry against the absence of proprie- 
tors. But they are little aware, that the cry for a system of pauperism, is 
acry for that which will rivet this calamity, and make it irrecoverable. We 
do not say, that a compulsory provision for indigence will banish its large 
landed proprietors from Ireland, but it will annihilate the order altogether. 
For the non-residence of the gentry, it will bring on what is far more hope- 
less—the non-existence of a gentry ; when the population, the victims of 
the most insensate experiment, that, in opposition to all the lights both of 
observation and argument, was ever attempted by statesmen, will remain 
in as great destitution, and withal in greater helplessness than ever.” — 
pp. 370, 371. 

There is much of sagacity, mingled with short-sightedness, in 
these few observations. In our opinion, there never will be a resi- 
dent gentry in Ireland, until some kind of government be established 
there, capable of attracting around it the affections of the people. 
When that shall be done, order will be restored ; the gentry will 
have nothing to fear, but much to enjoy, in returning to the dwell- 
ings, from which they may at present be said to be exiled. To talk 
of the established clergy, as a substitute for the gentry of the land, 
is mere nonsense. Dr. Chalmers may be excused for having in- 
dulged such a vision some years ago; but we presume that even 
he would not imagine such athing now. A ‘humanizing’ gentry, 
with troops of dragoons constantly at their heels, would be some- 
thing novel in the process of civilization. As to the introduction 
of a compulsory provision for the poor in Ireland, it is a question 
surrounded with difficulties. The scheme has been wm practice 
in England for upwards of two centuries, and we believe that, at 
this moment, no class of the community, whether rich or poor, is 
satisfied with its results. But still necessity makes the law. Ina 
few years more, the question may be, not whether such a law may 
be expedient for Ireland, but whether it can be avoided. If matters 
goon much longer in that country as they are going on at present, 
the whole nation will be pauperized, and then some provision must 
be made, whether we will cr no. But as long as we have a choice 
upon the subject, it would be very singular if a British legislature 
were found, which could deliberately introduce into Ireland a sys- 
tem so pregnant with the worst evils, as a law for the maintenance 
of the poor—at least, such a law, or rather jumble of laws, as we 
have upon the statute books of this country. 

Dr. Chalmers advances some peculiar doctrines with respect to 
taxation. We ought not perhaps to have said peculiar, because 
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we remember to have seen some such notions maintained by judges 
and other sage persons, although we were inclined to suppose that 
they had been long since exploded. It is the opinion of Dr. Chal- 
mers, that there may be such a thingas ‘a misplaced antipathy to 
taxation,’ a mere polished phraseology which he has substituted for 
Lord Castlereagh’s “ignorant impatience of taxation.” The Dr, 
cannot be brought to believe that there is any kind of tax which 
‘dries up the springs of our economic prosperity, or touches, in 
the slightest degree, on the comforts of the poor man and the 
labourer.’ But we must allow him to speak more at large for him- 
self upon this subject : 

‘ There is not a more popular topic of declamation than the oppressive- 
ness of taxes, and, more especially, their injurious effect on the condition 
of the working classes in society. The imagination is, that, when laid on 
the necessaries of life, they trench directly on the comfort and sufficiency 
of the labourer; aud that, wheu laid on profit, or laid on commodities in 
general, they trench upon capital, and so upon that power which exists in 
the country for the remuneration of labour. It is thus that the distresses 
of the poor, and the straitened condition of the lower orders generally, stand 
associated in many a mind with the exactions of government. The effect 
of this opinion is, not only a rancorous politics on the part of the turbulent, 
but, even among calm philanthropic men, there is the pretty frequent per- 
suasion, that each retrenchment in the expenditure of the state is so much 
clear gain to the common people: and that, by pressing an indefinite eco- 
nomy upon our rulers, they are on the right way for an indefinite augmen- 
tation of personal comfort, not to particular classes only, but to society at 
large. It is therefore of importance to investigate the matter ; for, if this 
abridgment of taxes be really not the specific, which is to charm away all 
want and wretchedness from our land, the attention of the patriot may, in 
the meanwhile, be diverted from the best expedient for the relief and ame- 
lioration of its families.’—pp. 241, 242. 


He then lays down, as a fundamental principle, that there is one 
species of tax, which for many reasons ought to be preferred to all 
others ; that is to say, a tax on the net rent of land. The reason- 
ing, however, by which he upholds this particular species of import, 
is equally applicable to all others. Speaking of the landlord thus 
taxed, he says, that 


*‘ He is made poorer by it; but no other individual or order of the com- 
munity needs to be at all effected. A portion of the power which he had 
to purchase commodities, or to maintain labour, is doubtless taken out of 
his hands. But it is not annihilated ; it is only transferred. After the im- 
position of the tax, the united expenditure of government and the landlords 
equals precisely the whole expenditure of the landlords previous to the tax. 
In the new state of things, there might be just as large a profit to capitalists 
as before, and just as large a maintenance to workmen as before. By every 
such tax, the power of government to uphold or reward industry is just a8 
much enlarged as the power of the landlords is lessened. A certain part 
of the disposable population, employed in preparing luxuries for the pro- 
prietors of land, are placed by the operation of the tax at the disposal of 
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vovernment. To them it needs be no other change than a change of masters 

—a change of employment. From the hands of their new employers they 

may obtain as large and liberal a support as they did from their old ones. 

They may have the same support as before, but for a different service. 

They exchange the service of working up luxuries to private consumers for 

the service of the state. They are withdrawn from the business either of 
home or export manufactures, by which they ministered to the enjoyment 
of landed proprietors, to the business of manufacturing government stores ; 

or of fabricattng the whole material of government service, such as ships, 
and fortifications, and barracks, and churches, and colleges, and prison- 
houses; or finally, to the direct business of war, or justice, or public in- 
struction, Artizans may, in thousands, be transferred thereby into soldiers, 
or into artizans of another species. Master manufacturers may, in tens or 
hundreds, be trarsferred thereby into officers, or judges, or clergymen. 
And the latter may be upheld in as great splendour, and the former in as 

great sufficiency as before. The wealth thus transferred into the coffers of 
government, can be discharged with as great liberality and effect on the 

various servants of government, as it formerly could when discharged by 

the landed proprietors themselves, through the countless channels of trade 
and manufacturing industry in the land. After this change, we may still 
behold the spectacle of as large a population, in every way as liberally up- 
holden, with the only difference of being differently employed. There is 
no effect produced on the reward of industry, but solely on the distribution 
of it. They who are paid by the tax may live as well as before. They who 
pay the tax are the only sufferers. ‘They lose so many of their luxuries— 
or rather, they exchange them for the objects of the public expenditure ; 
pethaps, through the medium of fleets and armies, for national indepen- 
dence; perhaps through the medium of schools and churches, and colleges 
of justice, for the protection of society from crime and violence, and for the 
increase of national virtue. Even to them, the tax-payers, it may not bea 
dead loss, but the substitution of one benefit for another—possibly the sub- 
stitution of a greater for a lesser benefit.’—-pp. 242—244. 


The learned economist goes on then to argue, that the income 
tax, while it lasted, was a public benefit; that it contributed to the 
benefit of agriculture ‘ by breaking up many a lawn,’ and sti- 
mulating cultivation, in order to enable the landlord to indemnify 
himself for the privations to which the tax subjected him. In fact, 
according to this reasoner, taxation has in it something perfectly 
captivating. 


_ ‘We admit, that by a tax upon net rent, the power of the landlord to 
improve his estate is abridged ; and yet, we hold, that the progress of this 
improvement does not, now-a-days, materially depend, either on his capi- 
tal or on his enterprise. It is not at this time of day, that we have to 
complain of the want of capital for any operation, capable of yielding a 
return, or of replacing the outlay with a profit. We must recollect the 
opulence of our tenantry, and their ability to enter on improving leases, 
in all parts of the country where improvement is hopeful. Or, if the pro- 
Prietor behoves to be the improver, we must recollect the perfect facility, 
wherewith he can now borrow to any extent, on the security of his lands. 
When capital is at a loss all round, for a profitable investure of itself; 
Yor. 1. (1832) No. 41. DD 
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and, labouring under the weight of its own plethoric magnitude, js ever 
and anon getting the relief which it needs in the bankruptcies attendan; 
on all wild and precarious speculations—we may be very sure, that nothino 
is wanted, but the prospect of a safe though moderate return for drawins 
capital to agriculture. In other words, capital will never be wanting to 
agriculture, so long as agriculture is able to yield a profit to capital. The 
truth is, that capital has, in every business, a constant tendency to over. 
shoot itself, by the application of it in larger quantities than the business 
can replace with a profit. And this is just as mach the case in agriculture 
as in any thing else. So that though every landlord were to spend to the 
uttermost of his power, whether on his own private gratifications, or in the 
support of government, we have nothing to fear for the progress of cultiva- 
tion, There is perfect security that, on the one hand, a more productive 
agriculture will bring on a larger population ; and that, on the other, an 
increasing population will so uphold the demand for food, as to encourage 
and speed onward the progress of agriculture. Meanwhile, the landlord, 
though sitting merely as a recipient, if he but give his consent and counte- 
nance to the requisite administration, will reap the benefits of a process in 
which he takes no active share. His rents flow in upon him without exer- 
tion on his part. He will be glad to receive the whole— but should go- 
vernment interpose with its taxations, he will not reject the part which 
remains to him. The man of a thousand a year will be glad of an addi- 
tional hundred—but not more so, than a man of five hundred a year is of 
an additional fifty. A tax then of fifty per cent. on the net income of land- 
lords, would still leave them in possession of as zealous an interest as here- 
tofore, in the improvement of their property.’—pp. 248, 249. 


But although the learned Divine admits that a tax upon the 
net rent of land abridges the power of the landlord to improve his 
estate, and to employ labourers, it does not, according to the doc- 
trine here contended for, at all diminish the employment of the 
industrious. ‘ The power of maintenance,’ he says, ‘ that has been 
withdrawn from individual proprietors, may still be discharged as 
liberally as ever from the coffers of the treasury. It changes only 
the direction of industry, and not the remuneration of it.’ It fol- 
lows, therefore, that taxation can never be too heavy ; for if it only 
change the direction of industry, without at all altering its remu- 
neration, it is clear that it matters little to the persons employed 
whether they are paid by the treasury or by private individuals. 
The Doctor, therefore, very consistently holds, that ‘ taxation may be 
further extended, without bearing oppressively on the maintenance 
and industry of the people.’ Of course, he must also hold with Mr. 
Justice Bayley, that the national debt, instead of being an injury, 
is a great national benefit. We pray the reader’s patience, while 


we solicit his attention to one more extract from the author’s lucu- 
brations upon this subject : 


‘ The popular representation of the matter is, that, in virtue of our enor- 
mous taxes, the minions of government are allowed to fatten on the spoils 
of the nation, to the further hardship and oppression of its starving multl- 
tudes. We believe the juster representation to be, that, in virtue of a 
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oa sweeping and blindfold retrenchment, the affluent proprietor is enabled to 
wa live in greater splendour and delicacy ; and that by a farther reduction on 
™ the hard-worn earnings of those who are the public’s most useful and labo- 
. rious servants. The monarchy is shorn of its splendour ; the great offices 
he of the state are stripped of their graceful and becoming dignity ; the sys- 
“m tem of public instruction is stinted of its needful allowances ; the requisite 
sin agency for the business of government is crippled in all its departments ; 
- our gallant warriors pine 1n sordid destitution ; science, in the Gothic bar- 
~~ barity of our times, Is unfostered and unrewarded ; in a word, the glory and 
™ substantial interests of the nation are sacrificed, —and all with no other 
“" effect, than so to ease the landed and the funded aristocracy, that they a 
™ be more delicately regaled, or more magnificently attired and attended. 
= The tax, we repeat, does not trench on the livelihood of the poor, but on 
ge the luxuries of therich; and statesmen, misled bya false political economy, 
d or looking only at the surface of things, have made surrender, to a very 
i phantom, of the highest objects of patriotism, ) 
‘a ‘ We confess that, on this subject, we have no sympathy with what has « 
oe been called the spirit of the age. The very worst effects are to be dreaded 
> from it. Every thing now is made a question of finance: and science, 
ch with all which can grace or dignify a nation, is vulgarised and brought 
jj. downto acommon standard ;—the standard of the market and of the count- 
of ing-house. It does look menacing, to take one example out of the thou- 
d- sand which may be specified, that it hinged on one solitary vote, whether 
" the trigonometrical survey of our island should be permitted to go on—a 
work which, like the dooms-day book of England, might after the lapse of 
a millenium still survive, as a great national index for the guidance of our 
he most distant posterity. It makes one tremble for some fearful resurrection 
1s of the old Gothic spirit amongst us-—when one thinks that we were within 
C- a hair-breadth of this noble enterprise being quashed. And this is the 
ne spirit of the age!—an age of unsparing retrenchment; a regime of hard 
on and hunger-bitten economy, before whose remorseless pruning-hook lie 
a8 withering and dissevered from their stem, the noblest interests of the com- 
ly monwealth ; a vehement outrageous parsimony which, under the guise of 
i" patriotism, so reigns and ravens over the whole length and breadth of the 
ly land, and cares not though both religion and philosophy should expire, if 
“é but some wretched item of shred and of candle-end should be gained by the 


4 sacrifice ; this, though now the ascendant policy of our nation, elevated 
into power by the decisions of the legislature, and blown into popularity by 
the hosannahs of the multitude, will be looked back upon by posterity as 


an inglorious feature of the worst and most inglorious period in the annals 
e of Britain ; the befitting policy for an age of little measures and little men.” 
r. —pp. 259—262. 
. Here is a great deal of good declamation altogether thrown 
1- away. The whole argument rests on this assumption, that taxation 

is, in fact, nothing more or less than a transfer of a sum of money 
. from the pockets of one class in the community to those of another ; 
. and that, taken in the aggregate, the effect is immaterial, because 
7 the money remains amongst the community. But is there no 
c oppression in extorting money from the industry of one class, and 


handing it over to another, without giving the payer any equiva- 
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lent? The individual injury is passed over in this bird’s-eye yiey 
of our political economist. He little regards the difficulty which 
the tax-payer may have in providing the means of meeting the 
charge upon him: the privations which that payer may endure in 
his own person, and in those of his family, the limit to which he is 
restricted in affording employment to others, and in obtaining em- 
ployment for himself. The money thus paid is indeed but a minute 
portion of the whole currency of the country, of that stream of 
capital which may be figured as flowing through the empire. But 
let it be remembered, that although that stream may not in the 
mass be diminished by heavy taxation, it may be so confined as to 
afford to but a comparatively small number the benefits of its circu- 
lation. Property, according to Dr. Chalmers, is pro bono publico, 
a sort of common for the advantage of the whole community. We 
have been led to think otherwise; that it was, in fact, divided, and 
that each man’s share was secured to him by laws which have 
hitherto been deemed sacred. But our economist spurns the notion 
of meum and tuum. It is, he contends, for the general advantage, 
that each individual should give up as much as the state may think 
proper to require, without any reference being had to the right of 
every man to manage his own affairs, and to contribute no more to 
the state than is barely requisite for the security of his person and 
property. If the learned Divine’s reasoning be right, it would 
follow that individuals were created for the state, and not the state 
for individuals. It is true that he tells us, that all his reasoning 
upon the subject is meant by him to apply only to a tax on the net 
rent of land: but it is obvious to the plainest understanding, that 
it is equally applicable to any other species of tax; for what isa 
charge upon the net rent of land, but an indirect impost upon every 
other interest that exists in society ? 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that the fifty millions paid an- 
nually by different classes in this country, were charged exclusively 
upon the net rent received by the proprietors of the land, what 
would be the consequence? The proprietors would of course in- 
demnify themselves by insisting upon higher rents, the tenant 
would go through the same operation by obtaining higher prices 
for his produce, and these higher prices of cattle, sheep, wheat, &c. 
would raise, to a colresponding degree, all the other necessaries of 
lite. ‘They would not merely indemnify themselves, they would 
do something more, in order to guard themselves against bad 
seasons and incidental expences; so that eventually, instead of fifty 
millions a year, we should have to pay, probably, ten millions 
more in addition to indirect taxes, for the great advantage of send- 
ing the collector from our door to that of the Marquis of Westmin 
ster, the Duke of Bridgewater, and the other land-owners of the 
country. The man is absolutely dreaming who thinks otherwise; 
and the reader may judge of the sanity of Dr. Chalmers’s notions 
on this subject, when he finds it gravely stated by him, in a note In 
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page 302, that in truth, ‘taxes admit of being most beneficially 
increased for the best interests of the nation.’ 

With respect to tithes, our economist is a little, though not much, 
more rational. He admits they oppose a barrier to the cultivation 
of the poorer soils, and prevent the richer from being so thoroughly 
tilled as they might otherwise be. He further admits, that the 
abolition of tithes would yield a sensible and immediate relief to 
the working classes, but that it would only be of a temporary 
nature; that in a few years they would be just as badly off as 
ever, and therefore he would recommend the tithes to be continued, 
if he did not think that their continuation would be the ruin of the 
church of England. Therefore they ought by all means, he urges, 
to be commuted. 

We believe that the people of this country have no strong or 
rooted objection to the law of primogeniture, as it affects the pre- 
servation, in certain families, of the great titles and estates of the 
kingdom. But we apprehend that it would soon become an ex- 
tremely unpopular law, if, being attacked, it were defended in 
Parliament upon some of the grounds on which Dr. Chalmers has 
placed it. Of these we shall give but a single example : 


‘We know that there is a mighty force of sentiment and natural affec- 
tion arrayed against the law of primogeniture. But here is the way in 
which we would appease these feelings, and make compensation for the 
violence done to them. We would make no inroad on the integrity of 
estates; or, for the sake of a second brother, take off a portion, to the ex- 
tent of a thousand a year, from that domain of ten thousand a year, which 
devolved by succession on the eldest son of the family. We should think 
it vastly better, if by means of a liberal provision in all the branches of the 
public service, a place of a thousand a year lay open to the younger son, 
whether in the law, or in the church, or in colleges, or in the army, or 
in any other well-appointed establishment, kept up for the good and 
interest of the nation. We would still have the state to support the 
younger branches ; yet that not by the violation of its integrity, but by a 
more severe taxation than our politicians of the present day have the cour- 
age to impose. Under the one system, the second brother would have his 
thousand a year, but give no return for it in any kind of service. Under 
the other system, he would also have his thousand a year, and the public 
have the benefit of a duty anda service from him to the bargain. Instead 
of a rustic idler, we should behold him a public functionary ; and, under 
this arrangement, therefore, we should combine, with a provision for the 
younger branches of families, a greater efficiency and amount of public 
service; a remedy against the destitution of younger children, and, withal, 
a better served nation. The one system only proposes a single object—a 
provision for younger children ; and this object, in the course of that inde- 
finite comminution which must take place upon the territory, would at 
length be completely unattainable after a lapse of generations. The other 
system proposes a double object—a provision for younger children, along 
with a fully equipped and full-paid agency in all the departments of 
national usefulness.’—pp. 372, 373. 
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In other words, let the eldest sons live upon their paternal estates 
and the younger upon the public! This is, in fact, the state of 
things as it at present exists, which gives up every office in the 
country to interest and patronage, the consequence of which is, 
that we have the worst diplomatists, the worst public accountants, 
the worst civil emp/oyés in Europe. Lord B. or C. has a second 
son to be provided for, and if the government expect to command 
his vote in Parliament, the said son must be placed forthwith in q 
public office, whether he be fit for it not ; and he is there to be re- 
tained and paid, whether he attend to his duties or not, whether 
he perform them in a slovenly manner, or otherwise. This is the 
very system against which the country has again and again raised 
its most indignant voice, and yet this is the precious system for 
which Dr. Chalmers prays. Perpetua esto!! It is true that he 
subsequently qualifies his opinion by expressing a hope, that public 
offices might also be open to candidates of merit. But such a hope 
is expressed by way of smoothing the matter as much as possible, 
for he must very well know, that it would be supremely ridiculous, 
in such a country as this, to place humble merit in competition 
with aristocratic influence. 

Another of the great subjects which Dr. Chalmers discusses is 
‘ Emigration,’ to which, however, he attaches very little importance, 
asa means of keeping down our redundant population. He calculates, 
that, in order to accomplish this object, it must be about at least 
half a million of human beings every year, and he asks whence the 
fund is to come which would be required to sustain the expense of 
so immense a flotilla? To this difficulty he adds another, the di- 
minution every year, supposing such an emigration to take place, 
of lands abroad fit for cultivation. The longer such a scheme 
should be prosecuted, the more impracticable, of course, it would 
become, and we suppose that no person would think of proposing it 
as a permanent remedy for thinning such a population as ours. 
One of the means for the attainment of that desirable object sug- 
gested by the author is, a system of education which would impress 
upon the minds of the poor the imprudence of early marriages, or 
of any marriages, unless they had previously acquired the means of 
maintaining their offspring. This we fearlessly pronounce to be a 
mere Utopian conception. No education which the lower orders 
of this country are likely to receive, will ever prevent them from 
forming early and imprudent marriages, or, what are still worse, 
improper connections. The question is, whether the children of 
the labouring classes shall be legitimate or illegitimate. In a finan- 
cial point of view it little matters whether they be of one description 
or the other; in a moral point of view it matters a great deal, and 
it is, therefore, better on the whole that marriages should be encou- 
raged. It is undoubtedly true, that the compulsory maintenance 
which is provided for the poor, has the effect of increasing the 
number of marriages among the lower orders beyond all reasonable 
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roportion, and at very early ages. This is a grievous misfortune, 
for which the country is paying an immense annual penalty in the 
shape of poor rate ; and although, at best, emigration would afford but 
, small relief in the amount of this penalty, yet independently of 
this consideration, we should wish to see a regular system esta- 
blished, by the application of which a certain number of paupers 
might be enabled, from time to time, to endeavour to ameliorate 
their condition in our colonies, or elsewhere abroad. It is believed 
that our foreign possessions, speaking principally of the Canadas, 
New South Wales, and India (if India were opened), would afford 
“ ample space and verge enough”’ to upwards of twenty millions of 
human beings. It certainly would not require any great effort 
from the different parishes in the kingdom to defray, at an econo- 
mical rate, the passage to the colonies or elsewhere, of four or 
five hundred thousand individuals per annum: it would require 
scarcely more than would be adequate to their maintenance at 
home; and if the whole of the parochial assessments to the poor 
throughout England, were placed under the control of one central 
administration, nearly half the fund required would be gained by 
mere economy of management. If, in addition to this alteration, it 
were made a rule of law, that every able-bodied person applying for 
relief, should have the choice of either going out as an emigrant, or 
of forfeiting his claim for an allowance at home, a very great and 
effectual reformation would thereby take place in the execution of 
the poor law, which has been so strangely perverted from its ori- 
ginal intentions. As this law is now administered, we think that 
the author describes its operation with great truth. We are rather 
surprised, however, that he did not observe how much of his argu- 
ment on this subject is equally applicable to taxes in general. 


‘It isevident, that every levy upon property for the support of the indi- 
gent, trenches on the means of its owners for the employment and mainten- 
ance of the disposable population. There is no new provision created 
under such an economy. A part of the old provision is simply transferred, 
or withdrawn, from the sustenance of one class, to the sustenance of ano- 
ther class. Every additional impost that is laid upon me in the shape of 
poor's rate, lessens my ability to support those industrious who are remu- 
nerated for their services by my expenditure. Supplies are provided for 
the destitute in one quarter of society, at the expence, not of my enjoy- 
ments alone, but of privations to those who minister these enjoyments in 
another quarter of society. And, accordingly, it has been well observed, 
that, for all the visible relief effected by a poor’s tax, there is as much of 
real though unseen poverty created among those, who have not yet entered 
within the territory of pauperism, but stand, a countless and untold multi- 
tude, around the very margin of it. The distress is not swept off from the 
face of the community. It is only shifted to another, and generally a far 
more deserving class of sufferers—to a mass of respectable families on the 
verge of destitution ; struggling against the hard necessity of descending 
amongst the throng of sturdy applicants for a legalized charity ; and all 
the more hopeless of relief, that the springs of gratuitous benevolence have 
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been well nigh dried up, by the heavy impositions which the artificial o- 
compulsory system has laid on the upper classes of society. It is thus, 
that, by a sort of festering and spreading operation, the sphere of destitu- 
tion is constantly widening in every parish, where the benevolence of love 
has been superceded by the benevolence of law. Generally speaking, 
every year, or at least every decade of years, the pauperism, like a moral 
leprosy, makes a wider sweep among the families than before.’—pp, 399 
—401. 


Nor do we think that Dr. Chalmers in the least exaggerates the 
consequences which are likely eventually to follow from this state 
of things. 


‘ But the full effects of such a system will be anticipated by its own vyio- 
lent overthrow. From its very nature it cannot last; containing, as it 
does, within itself, the sure seeds of dissolution. The radical error of a 
poor’s law consists, in its assigning the same treatment to an indeterminate, 
which is proper only to a determinate virtue. The virtue of humanity ought 
never to have been legalized, but left to the spontaneous workings of man’s 
own willing and compassionate nature. Justice, with its precise boundary 
and well-defined rights, is the fit subject for the enactments of the statute- 
book; but nothing can be more hurtful and heterogeneous, than thus to 
bring the terms, or the ministrations of benevolence, under the bidding of 
authority. This fatal mistake involves in it a great deal more than a mere 
scholastic incongruity ; or, but the commission of violence on an abstract 
principle. So nicely adapted is the mechanism of human society, to the 
axioms of the most deeply, if but soundly philosophical jurisprudence, that 
any law which contravenes these, will soon betray the flaw in its principle, 
by the palpable mischief which it works on the face of the commonwealth. 
The claims of justice are definite and precise, and withal, strictly accord- 
ant to the natural sense of morality ; so that the law which enforces these, 
while it compels the observance of certain intelligible limits and lines of 
demarcation, is acquiesced in by the general mind of society. But the law 
which would enforce charity can fix no limits, either to the ever-increasing 
wants of a poverty which itself hath created, or to the insatiable desires and 
demands of a population, whom itself hath corrupted and led astray. Un- 
der this system, all is lax, and precarious, and indefinite. The holders of 
property can see no end to the exactions of pauperism. And the nurslings 
of pauperism, with their constantly increasing number and necessities, will 
Overpass every limit in their aggressions upon property. The growing 
alarm on the one side, the growing distress upon the other, form the sure 
elements of an interminable warfare, which, if not prevented by timely re- 
forination, must at length effervesce into an anarchy, that will alike sweep 
off all the good and evil of present institutions, and make room on the de- 
solated void for the foundations of anew-modelled commonwealth. 

* We should most gladly abjure this whole argument, could we think 
that the charity of law at all lessened the amount of human suffering, oF 
that distress was not far more effectually, as well as kindly met by the 
charity of spontaneous nature. Could the ministrations of relief have been 
provided for by law and justice, then compassion may have been dispensed 
with as a superfluous part of the human constitution : whereas the very 1" 
sertion of such a feeling or tendency within us, is proof in itself, of a some- 
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thing separate and additional for it to do ; of a distinct province in human 
affairs, within which this fine sensibility of the heart met with its appropri- 
ate objects, and, by its right acquittal of them, fulfilled the design which 
pature had in so endowing us. But by this unfortunate transmutation, this 
metamorphosis of a thing of love into a thing of law, this invasion by jus- 
tice beyond its own proper domain on the field of humanity—nature has 
been traversed in her arrangements, and the office of one human faculty 
has been awkwardly and mischievously transferred to another. And the 
effect is just what might be always anticipated, when the laws and adapta- 
tions of divine wisdom are contravened by the short-sighted policy of man. 
Justice should have been left to do the things of justice; and humanity 
todo the things of humanity. But by the aggression of the one upon the 
other, this beautiful and beneficent order has been thwarted, and the con- 
sequence has been a very sore aggravation to the ills of society. By the 
interference of Jaw with the business of charity, a two-fold mischief has been 
wrought. Human distress has been multiplied, and human compassion, 
its natural protector, has been weakened and paralyzed. And by the truly 
unfortunate meeting of these two consequences, there has been left, as the 
compound and aggravated result of both, a tenfold burden of unrelieved 
suffering upon the community. We say not, that the charity of compas- 
sion would have overtaken all the distress. But we say, that the charity 
of compulsion has fallen many times short of it, beside the bitterness and 
the poison which it infuses into the morale of society ; lighting up a thou- 
sand jealousies and heart-burnings between the poor and the rich; and 
converting an interchange of good-will on the one side, and gratitude on 
the other, into a conflict of fierce and rancorous antipathies between these 
two great parties in the commonwealth, —pp. 415—418. 


The grand conclusion to which Dr. Chalmers draws the whole 
of his elaborate argument is this, that the great bulk of the people 
must be taught to restrain their passions, through the medium of 
a thorough Christian education, conducted chiefly by the clergy, 
in their different parishes. He gives a picture of all the good 
that a country pastor might do, who attended diligently to the per- 
formance of all his duties. The picture is undoubtedly a very fasci- 
nating one, but we fear that he has borrowed it from his imagination ; 
for certainly none here can find the living original. Indeed, he 
admits that his suggestion is a visionary one, as far as religion is 
concerned ; but then he speaks of a secondary effect of Christianity, 
which, without converting to religious belief, attracts to the paths 
of civilization and humanity, many persons, upon whom its more 
sublime truths are lost. We do not know that by such an educa- 
tion as this, even if we should suppose it to be in general operation, 
the lower orders of the people would gain much, upon the whole. 
Education which is not based upon religion, and which does not 
comprehend a thorough belief in Christianity, as one of its most 
essential elements, is an injury, and not a benefit. It leads only to 
false notions of equality with the higher classes, to presumption, 
ignorance, and infidelity. We should greatly preter the total 
absence of education among the lower orders, to such a delusive 
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i!lamination as this. ‘One man,’ says our author, ‘of decided 
piety, in a little vicinage, will impress, if not his own piety, at 
least the respectability of his habits and appearance, on the greater 
number of its families.’ In other words, will make them hypo- 
crites, pharisees—that ts all. . 

Dr. Chalmers is a very bold thinker, a bold and sometimes an 
eloquent writer; though he occasionally uses a kind of phraseology 
which is not English. In_ politics he is a rank Tory, under the 
pretext of being a faithful friend of the people ; and in religion, he 
is decidedly a high churchman, although a minister of the kirk of 
Scotland. His book may excite enlightened minds to pay atten- 
tion to the various important subjects which he treats, but we fear 
that it will give them very little information which they did not 
possess before, or furnish them with more than one or two sugges- 
tions, which they can have any hope of reducing to practice. 








Art. VII.—Fauna Boreali- Americana: or the Zoology of the Northern 
Parts of British America ; containing Descriptions of the Objects 
of Natural History collected on the late Northern Land Expeditions 
under command of Captain Sir John Franklin, R. N. Part Second. 
The Birds. By W. Swainson, Esq., F. R.S., &c., and J. Richardson, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., Surgeon and Naturalist to the Expeditions. JI- 
lustrated by numerous Plates and Wood-cuts. Published under the 


authority of the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs. 
4to. pp. 589. London: Murray. 1832. 


ir gives us much gratification to find a scientific work of any de- 
scription published under the authority of any department of our 
government. At the same time we must say, that our official au- 
thorities have not hitherto been very successful in the selection of 
the productions to which they have thus extended their patronage. 
We cheerfully acknowledge, that they have usefully applied the 
public money in the equipment of the several expeditions which 
have been sent out for the purposes of adding to our geographical 
knowlege, in rewarding the gentlemen who particularly distin- 
guished themselves on those occasious, and in affording them every 
requisite assistance in the subsequent publication of their journals. 
But it must be admitted, that the merely scientific results of those 
expeditions bear no proportion to their expense, and the reason is 
obvious. Naval officers, draughtsmen, engineers, surgeons, were 
sent out in abundance, as members of the expeditions ; but of natu- 
ralists, botanists, and mineralogists, the supply was ridiculously 
scanty. Upon both Captain Franklin’s expeditions, for instance, 
Dr. Richardson was the official naturalist ; yet it would hardly be 
believed, if he had not himself candidly confessed the fact, that at 
the period of his appointment he was altogether ‘ignorant of orni- 
thology.’ This is his own phrase. In addition to this, it would 
seem that while he was accompanying Captain Franklin, so short a 
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time was allowed for the business of the ornithological department, 
that they ‘could hope to obtain only the more common birds.’ 
They had to traverse an extent of territory equal to the whole of 
Europe, but such was the haste with which the expedition moved, 
that it was impossib!e to make any considerable collection of speci- 
mens. ‘ Torecord the habits of the species to the extent and with 
the accuracy required for the purposes of science,’ was quite out of 
the question. 

What, then, does the reader think, did Dr. Richardson, the natu- 
ralist of the expedition, propose to do? Every body is acquainted 
with the inimitable descriptions which Wilson has given of the birds 
of the lower latitudes of America. Our Doctor, therefore, feeling 
that he could not give any thing like an accurate account of the 
birds of the extreme northern latitudes of that continent, the Fur 
Country, as itis called for the sake of brevity, thought that he could 
do nothing better than copy as much of Wilson as he could find 
suitable to his purpose! The result of such a proceeding as this, if 
carried into execution, would have been, that, instead of the birds 
of the Fur Country, we should have had an account only of such of 
them as occasionly appeared in the United States, and of such of 
the latter as most resembled the dwellers in the upper regions of 
that vast continent. The scheme was fortunately discouraged by 
Mr. Swainson, Dr. Richardson’s able assistant in the compilation 
of this volume, and it has, consequently, been acted upon only to a 
very limited degree. 

We question, however, whether the reader will think that he has 
gained much by Mr. Swainson’s interposition upon this point. 
Fer our own parts we are never tired of reading Wilson, and we 
turn to an extract from his eloquent and enthusiastic descriptions, 
with the same sort of pleasure which we feel in poring over a 
page of Pope or Goldsmith, when we are wearied with the self- 
styled poetry of the present day. Mr. Swainson’s descriptions of 
the birds introduced into the present volume, are nearly all taken 
from the stutfed specimens, or the authority of other naturalists. 
He does not appear himself to have had the advantage of seeing 
any of the birds in situ, as the botanists say. He is not at all 
acquainted personally with their dispositions or habits, and hence 
his text is so technical and sapless, if we may use the expression, 
that none but the most eager enquirers can dwell upon it with 
satisfaction. The world well knows, from Wilson’s book, that 
ornithology may be rendered nearly as interesting in its details, as 
the personal narratives of the adventurers of our own species. 
Messrs. Richardson and Swainson were by no means ignorant of 
this possibility, but not having the power to rival Wilson, they set 
up an attempt at a system, to which they would wish to render 
their facts subservient. These, they affect to think, may afford 
material assistance to ‘the discovery of the laws which regulate 
the distribution of the species over the face of the globe,’ or, in 
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other words, to the discovery of that ‘ natural system,’ to which the 
Creator is supposed to have conformed in giving variety of 
shape, plumage, and appetite, to the winged beings which He has 
scattered over the earth. 

The consequence of this effort upon the part of Messrs, Richard- 
son and Swainson—an effort in which they have decidedly failed, 
even according totheir own admissions—is that we have, from the pen 
of the latter, a long and incomprehensible introduction upon what he 
is pleased to call, ‘the natural system’—‘the grand ulterior object’ 
‘the primum and ultimum of true science.’ Some philosephers 
seem to have thought that they attained this desirable object, when 
they pronounced the natural series of affinities throughout all the 
grand divisions of nature to be circudar, and every minor divi- 
sion to be formed within its own peculiar circle,’ thus constituting, 
in fact, a series of concentric circles, from a minute point to the 

reatest conceivable extent. This is not, however, the theory which 

Ir. Swainson has thought proper to adopt; his system is partly 
circular, partly quinarian—or rather, as he afterwards corrects it, 
partly ¢rinarian. The reader must make out for himself the mean- 
ing of this system, from the following three propositions, to which 
it is reduced : 


‘1. Every uatural series of beings, in its progress from a given point: 
either actually returns, or evinces a tendency to return, again to that point 
thereby forming a circle. 

‘2, The contents of such a circle or group are symbolically represented 
by the contents of all other circles in the same class of animals; this resem- 
blance being strong or remote, in proportion to the proximity or the dis- 
tance of the groups compared. 

‘3. The primary divisions of every natural group, of whatsoever extent 


or value, are three, each of which forms its own circle.—Jntroduction, 
p> Xlviil. 


We have afterwards a mysterious hint, that this system, though 
not yet demonstrated, may possibly render the doctrine of the Tri- 
NITY more comprehensible than it is at present. What religion is 
likely to gain from any such elucidation, even supposing it could be 
given to-morrow, we are at a loss to conjecture. He that must un- 
derstand before he believes ; that prefers the satisfaction of his rea- 
son to the submissiveness of his faith, will gain very little from his 
adoption of Christianity, the great beauty of which is, in our eyes, 
its being in all things placed above the region of our narrow intel- 
lects, and beyond the sphere of our paltry passions. 

We have no objection to Mr. Swainson’s theory, whether quin- 
arian, quartarian, or trinarian, He may give it what name he 
pleases, and spend a dozen years more, if he have them to spare, in 
bringing it to perfection. Chemistry has made great acquisitions 
from the exertions which were made by many enthusiasts, whose 
object it was to discover the philosopher’s stone. We do not mean 
to say that Mr. Swainson’s system is altogether so hopeless an 
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affair as that grand pursuit of a former age ; even if it were, the 
attempts to establish it may possibly give rise to enquiries, which 
shall essentially contribute to the advancement of ornithology. But 
what we do object to is this, that he should have introduced it in 
its present crude and immature shape—when at best it is nothing 
better than vague conjecture —into a volume published under the 
direct influence of the government. His plain duty was to describe, 
as well as he could, the specimens which were laid before him; 
but of this duty he has taken advantage, in order to palm upon the 
public a theory of his own—a wild vision it may possibly turn out 
to be—under the sanction of official authority. 

We come now to the details of which this huge volume is prin- 
cipally composed, limiting ourselves to the descriptions of such of 
the birds as may be most novel to an English reader, and omitting 
as much as we can of the technical matter. 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 


‘This powerful bird breeds in the recesses of the sub-alpine country 
which skirts the Rocky Mountains, and is seldom seen farther to the east- 
ward. It is held by the aborigines of America, as it is by almost every 
other people, to be the emblem of might and courage: and the young In- 
dian warrior glories in his eagle plume as the most honourable ornament 
with which he can adorn himself. Its feathers are attached to the ca- 
lumets, or smoking pipes, used by the Indians in the celebration of their 
solemn festivals, which has obtained for it the name of the Calumet Eagle. 
Indeed, so highly are these ornaments prized, that a warrior will often 
exchange a valuable horse for the tail feathers of a single eagle. The 
strength of vision of this bird must almost exceed conception, for it can dis- 
cover its prey and pounce upon it from a height at which it is itself, with 
itsexpanded wings, scarcely visible to the human eye. When looking for 
its prey, it sails in large circles, with its tail spread out, but with little 
motion of its wings; and it often soars aloft in a spiral manner, its gyra- 
tions becoming gradually less and less perceptible, until it dwindles to a 
mere speck, and is at length entirely lost to the view. A story is current 
on the plains of the Saskatchewan of a half-breed Indian, who was vaunt- 
ing his prowess before a band of his countrymen, and wishing to impress 
them with a belief of his supernatural powers. In the midst of his harangue 
an eagle was observed suspended as it were in the air directly over his head, 
upon which, pointing aloft with his dagger, which glistened brightly in the 
sun, he called upon the royal bird tocome down, To his own amazement, 
no less than to the consternation of the surrounding Indians, the eagle 
seemed to obey the charm, for instantly, shooting down with the velocity of 
an arrow, it impaled itself on the point of his weapon ! 

‘The Golden Eagle is said to build its nest on rocks or on very lofty 
trees, and to lay two, or more rarely three, eggs of a soiled white colour. 
It preys chiefly on the young of the mountain sheep, fawns, hares, &c., 
and is scarcely ever observed to feed on carrion. The American Golden 
Eagle has seldom been separated by naturalists from the European ene; 
but a nominal species has been assigned to both countries, under the 
name of the Ring-tail, which is, in fact, the young Golden Eagle, distin- 
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guished by the base of its tail, being white until it reaches its third year, 
The Ring-tails, probably owing to their being less wary, are much oftener 
shot than the old birds, and I have not seen an American specimen of the 
latter, although Prince C. Buonaparte mentions his having obtained one 
from the Rocky Mountains along with several Ring-tails.’—pp. 12, 13, 


The Bald Eagle is the well-known emblem of the United States, 
It has been frequently mistaken by naturalists for the bird just 
described, though there are many points of difference between 
them. The description here given of it derives its principal merit 
from Wilson’s interesting observations, which are expressed with 
his usual unrivalled power. 


‘ This vigorous and rapacious bird is the earliest of the summer vistors 
to the fur countries, and the period of its arrival has given the name of 
Meckeeshew eepeeshim, or eagle moon, to the month of March. ‘Temminck 
assigns for its habitual residence the regions within the arctic circle, and 
Wilson observes that it is found at all seasons in the countries it inhabits, 
Both these assertions, however, require, 1 apprehend, to be taken with 
considerable latitude. We did not, on the late expeditions, meet with it 
to the north of the Great Slave Lake (latitude 62° N.), although it is com- 
mon, in the summer, in the country extending from thence to Lake Supe- 
rior, and its breeding places in the latter district are numerous. But in the 
month of October, when the rivers from which it draws its principal supply 
of food are frozen over, it entirely quits the Hudson's Bay lands; and if after 
that period it is to be seen in the northern regions, it can only be on the 
sea-coast, and for a limited time while the sea continues unfrozen. It resides 
all the year in the United States, frequenting their whole extent of sea- 
coast and the shores of the large lakes and rivers; and it is known to breed 
as far south as Virginia, but its nests do not appear to be so common 
within any part of the United States, as they are in the fur countries. 

‘ The favourite food of this bird is fish, caught alive ; but it preys also 
on birds and the smaller quadrupeds; nor does it disdain at times to feed 
on carrion; and it has been known to attack a Vulture in the air, and, 
having caused it to disgorge the nauseous contents of its craw, to snatch 
them up before they could reach the ground.* Like many of the vultures, 
it has the custom, after a full meal, of sitting on its perch with its wings 
drooping down past its feet ; and it often keeps its wings half open, with 
its breast turned tothe breeze, as if to cool its skin heated by an abundant 
and stimulating repast. It takes the scaly objects of its pursuit by pounc- 
ing on them with its claws; and for this purpose it haunts rapids and cas- 
cades, where the fish, in the efforts they make to ascend the stream in the 
spawning season, are more exposed to its attacks. Its superior strength 
also enables it to turn the industry of the osprey to account, by robbing tt 
of its prey. The assaults it makes on this active bird are described with 
peculiar animation and a strong feeling of the beauties of nature in the 
following extracts from Wilson. 

‘« This distinguished bird, as he is the most beautiful of his tribe in this 
part of the world, and the adopted emblem of our country, is entitled to 
particular notice. He has long been known to naturalists, being common 





* ¢ Wilson, iv., p. 89.’ 
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to both continents and occasionally met with from a very high northern 
jatitude to the borders of the torrid zone. Formed by nature for braving the 
severest cold ; feeding equally on the produce of the sea and of the land; 
possessing powers of flight capable of outstripping even the tempests them- 
selves; unawed by any thing but man; and from the ethereal heights to 
which he soars looking abroad, at one glance, on an immeasurable expanse 
of forests, fields, lakes, and ocean, deep below him, he appears indifferent to 
the little localities of change of seasons, as in a few minutes he can pass 
from summer to winter, from the lower to the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere, the abode of eternal cold, and from thence descend at will to the tor- 
rid or the arctic regions of the earth. He is, therefore, found at all seasons 
in the countries he inhabits, but prefers such places as have been mentioned 
above, from the great partiality he has for fish. In procuring these he dis- 
plays in a singular manner the genius and energy of his character, which 
is fierce, contemplative, daring, and tyrannical,—attributes not exerted but 
on particular occasions, but, when put forth, overpowering all opposition. 
Elevated on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a 
wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly to con- 
template the motions of the various feathered tribes that pursue their busy 
avocations below: the snow-white gulls, slowly winnowing the air; the 
busy triny@, coursing along the sands; trains of ducks, streaming over 
the surface; silent and watchful cranes, intent and wading; clamorous 
crows, and all the winged multitudes that suhsist by the bounty of this vast 
liquid magazine of nature. 

‘« High over all these hovers one whose action instantly arrests all his 
attention. By his wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in the 
air, he knows him to be the /ish-hawk, settling over some devoted victim 
of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, and balancing himself, with 
half opened wings, on the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as 
an arrow from heaven, descends the object of his attention; the roar of its 
wings, reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making the surges 
foam around! At this moment the eager looks of the eagle are all 
ardour; and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more 
emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air with screams of 
exultation. These are the signal for our hero, who, launching into the air, 
instantly gives chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk; each exerts his 
utmost to mount above the other, displaying in these rencontres the most 
sublime aérial evolutions. ‘The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and 
is Just on the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 
probably of despair and honest execration, the latter drops his fish; the 
eagle poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, de- 
scends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, 
and bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.” 

‘This vivid and highly poetical passage may be contrasted with the 
prosaic, though didactic notice of the same bird, by a great political sage. 

‘““ For my own part,” says Franklin, “I wish the bald eagle had not 
been chosen as the representative of our country; he is a bird of a bad 
moral character ; he does not get his living honestly: you may have seen 
him perched on some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he 
watches the labour of the fishing-hawk ; and when that diligent bird has 
at length taken a fish, and is bearing it to his nest for the support of his 
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mate and young ones, the bald eagle pursues him, and takes it from him, 
With all this injustice, he is never in good case, but, like those among meg 
who live by sharping and robbing, he is generally poor, and often ye 

lousy. Besides, he is a rank coward ; the little king-bird, not bigger than 
a sparrow, attacks him boldly, and drives him out of the district. He is, 
therefore, by no means a proper emblem for the brave and honest Cincin. 
nati of America, who have driven all the king-birds from our country. 
though exactly fit for that order of knights whom the French call Cheva. 
liers d'Industrie. 1 am, on this account, not displeased that the figure ig 
not known as the bald eagle, but looks more like a Turkey.” ’~—-pp. 15—17, 


Another kind of eagle well known in the Fur Countries, is the 
Osprey ; it lives almost exclusively on fish, which it takes alive, 
oa so delicate is its sense on this point, that it will not even take 
up again a fish which it happens to drop either on land or water, 
It may be seen at a considerable distance above the lake, when 
looking out for its prey, sailing in undulating lines with great 
facility and elegance. The moment its destined victim is in sight, 
it precipitates itself upon it, and bears it off in its claws. Some- 
times the fish darts off to too great a depth for the Osprey to follow 
it: when this happens, the bird stops suddenly in its descent, and 
hovering like a kite in the air, watches for the return of its quarry 
to the surface, when it seizes it with unerring force; if the fish do 
not return, the Osprey then regains its former altitude by an 
elegant spiral flight. 


Dr. Richardson informs us, that he saw frequently in the arctic 
regions, that beautiful falcon called the Jerfalcon. He was 
attacked by a pair of these birds as he was climbing in the viciaity 
of their nest, which was built on a lofty precipice on the borders of 
Point Lake. Their plumage was quite snowy. But perhaps the 
most beautiful of all the falcon tribe is the little ‘* rusty-crowned 


>? 


falcon,” which is a very common bird in every part of North 
America. It flies rather irregularly, says Wilson, occasionally 
suspending itself in the air, hovering over a particular spot fora 
minute or two, and then shooting off in another direction, It 
perches on the top of a dead tree, or pole, in the middle of a field 
or meadow, and, as it alights, shuts its long wings so suddenly, 
that they seem instantly to disappear. It sits here in an almost 
perpendicular position, sometimes for an hour at a time, frequently 
jerking its tail, and recornoitering the ground below in every 
direction for mice and lizards. It approaches the farm-house, 
particularly in the morning, skulking about the farm-yard for 
mice or young chickens, and frequently plunges into a thicket 
after small birds, as if by random; but always with a particular, 
and generally a fatal, aim. The want of a gun prevented the 
Doctor from procuring a specimen of the pigeon hawk—a fierce 
little falcon, which makes its appearance on the coast of Hudson's 
Bay in the month of May. The naturalist threw stones at it, but 
it merely made two or three circles round his head with much 
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clamour, and then returned to its former perch! Is it not 
ludicrous to read of a state naturalist thus provided for his 


duties ? 
* VIRGINIAN HORNED OWL, 


‘ This large night-bird is peculiar to America, and most probably inha- 
bits that continent from one end to the other; Cuvier being of opinion that 
the Strix Magellanica of the Planches Enluminées, (585) ‘differs from it 
merely in having browner tints of colour; neither is it uncommon on the 
Table Land of Mexico. Specimens that were sent to John Taylor, Esq., 
F.R.S., from the vicinity of Real del Monte, have been compared, by Mr. 
Swainson, with those procured in the northern regions. They presentec 
no other difference than what might be expected in regard to the colour of 
individuals from localities so widely different. In those from Mexico the 
rufous tints of the plumage were more general and much brighter. The 
Virginian horned owl is found in almost every quarter of the United States, 
and occurs in all parts of the fur countries where the timber is of a large 
size. Its loud and full nocturnal cry, issuing from the gloomy recesses of 
the forest, bears some resemblance to the human voice uttered in a hollow 
sepulchral tone, and has been frequently productive of alarm to the tra- 
veller, of which an instance occurred within my own knowledge. A party 
of Scottish Highlanders, in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, hap- 
pened, in a winter journey, to encamp after nightfall in a dense clump of 
wees, whose dark tops and lofty stems, the growth of centuries, gave a 
solemnity to the scene that strongly tended to excite the superstitious feel- 
ings of the Highlanders. The effect was heightened by the discovery of a 
tomb, which, with a natural taste often exhibited by the Indians, had been 
placed in this secluded spot. Our travellers having finished their supper, 
were trimming their fire preparatory to retiring to rest, when the slow and 
dismal notes of the horned owl fell on the ear with a startling nearness. 
None of them being acquainted with the sound, they at once concluded 
that so unearthly a voice must be the moaning of the spirit of the departed, 
whose repose they supposed they had disturbed, by inadvertently making a 
fire of some of the wood of which his tomb had been constructed. They 
passed a tedious night of fear, and with the first dawn of day hastily 
quitted the ill-omened spot.’—pp. 82, 83. 


Our naturalist, after exciting the curiosity of his reader as to 
another kind of this species, the Be clr ennaae | owl, which, he says, 
is very beautiful, concludes with this pleasant piece of information, 
‘| obtained no information respecting its habits !’ 


‘ THE RED-BREASTED THRUSH. 
‘ None of the feathered tribe are better known in America than this, 


which, from its red breast and familiar habits, has obtained the name of 


the “ Robin.” It winters, in immense numbers, in the Atlantic States, 
from New Hampshire to the Gulf of Mexico, deserting at that season, the 
tracts to the westward of the Alleghany range. Notwithstanding the havoc 
made in its flocks for the supply of the markets, it affects the neighbour- 
tood of towns, and is observed to feed much on the fruit of the sour-gum 
(Nyssa sylvatica), and on poke-berries (Phylotacca decandra.) Some- 
limes it disappears from a district for a week or two, and returns again in 
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larger flocks than before. In March it begins to sing, and pairs early in 
April. Many pairs breed in the United States, but great numbers 
themselves over every part of the fur countries, extending almost to the 
northern extremity of the continent. Its nests were observed by the expe- 
dition as high as the sixty-seventh parallel of latitude ; and, from the re- 
ports of various travellers, it is known to visit the north-west coast of 
America. It arrives in the Missouri, (in lat. 413°), from the eastward, on 
the 11th of April; and in the course of its northerly movement, reaches 
Severn River in Hudson’s Bay, about a fortnight later. Its first appear. 
ance at Carlton House, lat. 53°, in the year 1827, was on the 22d of April. 
In the same season it reached Fort Chepewyan, in latitude 589°, on the 
7th of May, and Fort Franklin, in lat. 63°, on the 20th of that month. 
Those that build their nests in the fifty-fourth parallel of latitude, begin to 
hatch in the end of May; but, eleven degrees farther to the north, that 
event is deferred till the 11th of June. The snow even then partially 
covers the ground ; but there are, in those high latitudes, abundance of the 
berries of the Vaccinium uliginosum, and Vitis idea, Arbutus alpina, Empe- 
trum nigrum, and of some other plants, which, after having been frozen up 
all the winter, are exposed, on the first melting of the snow, full of juice, 
and in high flavour. Shortly afterwards, when the callow young require 
food, the parents obtain abundance of grubs. 

‘ The Red-breasted Thrush builds its nest on the branch of a spruce-fir- 
tree, generally about five or six feet from the ground, taking no particular 
pains to conceal it, and frequently selecting a tree in the immediate vicinity 
of a house. Its nest is formed like that of the European thrush, of grass 
and moss, neatly interwoven, and lined with a compact coating of dung 
and clay. The male and female Jabour in concert in constructing it; and 
when the young are hatched, they jointly undertake the task of feeding 
them. The eggs, five in number, are about fourteen lines long, and have 
a bluish-green colour, like those of the common thrush. The male is one 
of the loudest and most assiduous of the songsters that frequent the fur 
countries, beginning his chaunt immediately on his arrival. His notes re- 
semble those of the common thrush, but are not so loud. Within the 
arctic circle the woods are silent in the bright light of noon-day, but 
towards midnight, when the sun travels near the horizon, and the shades of 
the forest are lengthened, the concert commences, and continues till six or 
seven in the morning. Even in these remote regions the mistake of those 
naturalists who have asserted that the feathered tribes of America are void 
of harmony might be fully disproved. Indeed, the transition is so sudden 
from the perfect repose, the death-like silence of an arctic winter, to the 
animated bustle of summer; the trees spread their foliage with such magi- 
cal rapidity, and every succeeding morning opens with such agreeable 
accessions of feathered songsters to swell the chorus—their plumage as gay 
and unimpaired as when they enlivened the deep-green forests of tropical 
climes, that the return of a northern spring excites in the mind a deep 
feeling of the beauties of the season, a sense of the bounty and providence 
of the Supreme Being, which is cheaply purchased by the tedium of nine 
months of winter. The most verdant lawns and cultivated glades of Europe, 
the most beautiful productions of art, fail in producing that exhilaration 

and joyous buoyancy of mind which we have experienced in treading the 
wilds of arctic America, when their snowy covering has been just replaced 
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by an infant but vigorous vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller to 
refrain, at such moments, from joining his aspirations to the song which 
every creature around is pouring forth to the great Creator."—pp. 176— 
178. 

We are delighted with this little burst of enthusiasm. It seems 
to tell us that the Doctor has a soul, and we can only regret that he 
has not manifested it more frequently. We fall back, however, 
into the old track on turning a few pages. Speaking of the 
little tawny thrush, which appears in May on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan, he observes, ‘ whether it breeds there, or proceeds 
farther north, I am unable to say!’ This is perhaps, under the 
circumstances, not very surprising. There is, however, another 
bird of the same tribe, called Wilson’s thrush, which undoubtedly 
breeds on the banks of the Saskatchewan; and with respect to 
which he immediately adds, ‘ but I had not an opportunity of seeing 
its nest, nor can I speak of the extent of its range northward.’ We 
almost think that the Doctor might just as well have staid at 
home. 

‘THE CAT-BIRD. 

‘The Cat-bird, so named from the strong resemblance which its voice 
bears to the plaintive mewing of a kitten, is common throughout the 
United States in summer, but does not appear to wander very far north. 
We did not observe it higher than the fifty-fourth parallel of latitude ; and 
as it is a very familiar bird, it is not probable that more than stray indivi- 
duals could have visited the districts through which we travelled, without 
having attracted our notice. It winters on the confines of the Gulf of 
Mexico, arrives in Georgia towards the end of February, in the second week 
of April reaches Pennsylvania, and in the beginning of May it is seen in 
New England. It does not reach the banks of the Saskatchewan until 
the end of May, later than most of the other summer visitors. Wilson in- 
forms us, on the authority of the first settlers in the Genesee country, that 
the cat-bird, in its migrations, keeps pace with the progress of agriculture, 
and that they had been several years in their new settlements, before he 
made his appearance amongst them. The want of cultivation may proba- 
bly be the barrier to his migrations northwards, and not the severity of the 
season ; for the summer in the fur countries is fine and warm. The country 
is more open about Carlton House, and cultivation is carried to a greater 
extent there than in any other part north of Lake Superior which we visited, 
and there only did we see the cat-bird. We should expect to find it, how- 
ever, in still greater numbers, at the colony of Osnaboyna, on the Red 
River, where the ground is now cultivated by several hundred settlers ; 
and it would be highly interesting were any resident there to note the arri- 
val of birds known to have a predilection for the vicinity of man, and pre- 
viously strangers in that quarter. 

_The cat-bird builds its nest in a bush or low thicket, forming the out- 

side with small twigs, grass, and dry leaves, and lining it with black fibrous 

foots. The eggs are a little more than an inch long, and have a peculiar 

deep tint, intermediate between bluish-green and verdigris-green. In 

Pennsylvania two or three broods are raised in a season. Wilson, with 

his usual felicity, has drawn a vivid picture of the anxiety which this bird 
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displays for the safety of its young. Its distress, when it supposes them 
to be in danger, is evinced by the most expressive gestures and loud cries, 
The same author tells us, that the male is one of the earliest of the Penp. 
sylvanian songsters, beginning generally before the break of day, and 
hovering from bush to bush with great sprightliness, when there is scarcely 
light to distinguish him. His notes are more remarkable for singularity 
than for melody, and consist of short imitations of other birds and other 
sounds ; but, his pipe being deficient in clearness and strength of tone, his 
imitations fail where these are requisite. He feeds principally on fruits,’ 
—pp. 192, 193. 


We ought to have remarked, that we have in this volume a great 
number of coloured plates of the birds described, and that they are 
in general very well executed. Having been much struck by the 
singular beauty of the arctic blue bird, as it is represented in plate 
39, we immediately turned to the letter-press for the description of 
it, and we had the mortification to find just two lines and a half to 
the following effect: ‘The only specimen that we procured of this 
beautiful bird, was shot at Fort Franklin, in July, 1825. It is 
merely a summer visitor to the fur countries ; and we obtained no 
information respecting its habits!” 


“THE WHISKEY-JACK. 


‘ This inelegant but familiar jay inhabits the woody districts from lati- 
tude 65° to Canada, and in the winter time makes its appearance in the 
northern sections of the United States. Scarcely has the winter traveller 
in the fur-countries chosen a suitable place of repose in the forest, cleared 
away the snow, lighted his fire, and prepared his bivouac, when the whis- 
key-jack pays him a visit, and boldly descends into the circle to pick up 
any crumbs of frozen fish or morsels of pemmican that have escaped the 
mouths of the hungry and weary sledge-dogs. This confidence compen- 
sates for the want of many of those qualities which endear others of the 
feathered tribes to man. ‘There is nothing pleasing in the voice, plumage, 
form, or attitudes of the whiskey-jack ; but it is the only inhabitant of 
those silent and pathless forests which, trusting in the generosity of man, 
fearlessly approaches him ; and its visits were, therefore, always hailed by 
us with satisfaction. It is a constant attendant at the fur-posts and fishing 
stations, and becomes so tame in the winter as to eat from the hand; yet it 
is impatient of confinement, and soon pines away if deprived of liberty. It 
hops actively from branch to branch, but, when at rest, sits with its head 
retracted, and the plumage of the body very loose. Its voice is plaintive 
and squeaking ; though it occasionally makes a low chattering, especially 
when agitated by the prospect of a supply of food. It hoards berries, 
pieces of meat, &c. in hollow trees or between layers of the bark of decay: 
ing birches, by which it is enabled to pass the winter in comfort, and to 
rear its young before the snow is off the ground, and indeed earlier than any 
other bird in the fur countries. Its nest is concealed with such care, that 
none of the Indians with whom I spoke on the subject had seen it ; but both 
Hutchins and Hearne inform us, “ that it is generally built in a fir-tree, of 
sticks and grass; the eggs are blue; and the young brood, which are quite 
black, take to flight by the middle of May.’ —pp. 295, 296. 
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The migration of birds is a mystery which none of our naturalists 
have yet successfully investigated. There are few birds whose 
plumage 1s apparently more delicate than the humming bird of 
America. Nevertheless, in winter it may be seen to the southward 
of the United States, and in summer it is found ranging as high 
as the fifty-seventh parallel, and perhaps even still farther north. 


‘THE CILFF SWALLOW. 


‘This species was discovered in 1820, by Major Long, near the Rocky 
Mountains, where itabounds. In the same year it was seen in great num- 
bers by Sir John Franklin's party, on the journey from Cumberland House 
to Fort Enterprise, and on the banks of Point Lake, in latitude 65°, where 
its earliest arrival was noted, in the following year, to be the 12th of June. 
Its clustered nests are of frequent occurrence on the faces of the rocky 
cliffs of the Barren Grounds, and they are not uncommon throughout the 
whole course of the Slave and Mackenzie rivers. On the 25th of June, 
in the year 1825, a number of them made their first appearance at Fort 
Chepewyan, and built their nests under the eaves of the dwelling-house, 
which are about six feet above a balcony, that extends the whole length of 
the building, and is a frequented promenade. They had thus to graze the 
heads of the passengers on entering their nests, and were moreover ex- 
posed to the curiosity and depredations of the children, to whom they were 
novelties; yet they preferred the dwelling-house to the more lofty eaves of 
the storehouses, and in the following season returned with augmented 
numbers to the same spot. Fort Chepewyan has existed for many years, 
and trading-posts, though far distant from each other, have been esta- 
blished in the fur countries for a century and a half; yet this, as far as I 
could learn, is the first instance of this species of swallow placing itself 
under the protection of man within the widely extended lands north of the 
great lakes. What cause could have thus suddenly called into action that 
confidence in the human race with which the Framer of the universe has 
endowed this species, in common with others of the swallow tribe? It has 
been supposed that birds frequenting desert countries, and unaccustomed 
to annoyance from man, would approach him fearlessly, or at least be less 
shy than those inhabiting thickly peopled districts, where they are dail 
exposed to the attacks of the great destroyer of their tribes. But althoug 
this may be true of some families of birds, it is far from being generally the 
case. On the contrary, the small birds of the fur-countries, which are 
never objects of pursuit, and scarcely even of notice to the Indian hunter, 
are shy, retiring, and distrustful, their habits contrasting strongly with the 
bolduess and familarity of the sparrows, that are persecuted to death by 
every idle boy in Europe. Nay, some species, which are bold enough 
during their winter residence in the United States, evince great timidity in 
the northern regions, where the raising their progeny occupies their whole 
time. In like manner, the redbreast of Europe, familiar as it is in winter, 
Sequesters itself with the greatest care in the breeding season. The ques- 
tion, however, recurs,—what is the peculiarity of economy which leads one 
species of bird to conceal its nest with the most extraordinary care and 
address, and another to place its offspring in the most exposed situation it 
can select ? 

‘ At Fort Chepewyan the young came abroad on the 14th of July, and 
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at the end of the month the whole took their departure. The nest is he. 
mispherical, composed externally of small pellets of tempered mud, and 
lined with soft hay, and a few feathers. When attached to cliffs, the nests 
are clustered together, and each has an irregular tubular entrance at the 
top, an inch or two long, aptly compared, by Mr. James, to the broken 
neck of a retort. Under the eaves of a house, the nests are in a single 
line, not clustered; their form is adapted to the situation, and the tubular 
entrance is either entirely wanting or reduced to a mere ledge. The nests are 
easily destroyed by rain; and as they generally face the south-west, a gale 
from that quarter, which is of comparatively rare occurrence in the month 
of July in the fur-countries, destroys great numbers of them. The labour 
of building is performed chiefly in the morning, and three or four days suf- 
fice to complete the shell of the dwelling. ‘The eggs, usually four, are 
oblong, of a white colour, with dusky spots. The note of this species is a 
gentle twittering, like that of the H. urbica of Europe, which it strongly 
resembles in its mode of building. When the bird is angry or alarmed, it 
utters a feeble, but harsh and acute scream. It preys on musquitoes and 
other small winged insects. —pp. 331—333. 


There are few birds which range higher in the arctic regions 
than the pisk ; it utters a peculiar sound, which is heard chiefly in 
the evening, and seems to be quite close to the listener, whereas 
at the moment the bird is so high in the air as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. Plenty of grouse of various kinds were observed by Dr. 
Richardson. He is indebted to Mr. Douglas for the following 
description of the ‘ cock of the plains,’ which, if we may judge from 


the plate, is a most magnificent creature. 
* COCK OF THE PLAINS. 


‘ This bird, which was first mentioned by Lewis and Clark, has since be- 
come well known to the fur traders that frequent the banks of the Colum- 
bia. Several specimens have been sent to England by the agents of the 
Hudson's Bay Company : a male and female are mounted in their museum; 
—and others having come into Mr. Leadbeater’s hands, one of them has 
been figured by the Prince of Musignano. Mr. David Douglas also brought 
home specimens, from one of which Mr. Wilson’s figure was taken. It is to 
Mr. Douglas that we owe the following account of the manners of the spe- 
cies, the only one hitherto published : 

‘“ The flight of these birds is slow, unsteady, and affords but little 
amusement to the sportsman. From the disproportionately small, convex, 
thin-quilled wing,—so thin, that a vacant space half as broad as a quill 
appears between each,—the flight may be said to be a sort of fluttering, 
more than anything else ; the bird giving two or three claps of the wings 
in quick succession, at the same time hurriedly rising: then shooting or 
floating, swinging from side to side, gradually falling, and thus producing 
a clapping, whirring sound. When started the voice is ‘ cuck, cuck, cuck,’ 
Jike the common pheasant. They pair in March and April. Small emi 
nences on the banks of streams are the places usually selected for celebrat- 
ing the weddings, the time generally about sunrise. The wings of the 
male are lowered, buzzing on the ground; the tail, spread like a fan, 
somewhat erect ; the bare yellow cesophagus inflated to a prodigious size— 
fully half as large as his body, and, from its soft, membranous substance, 
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being well contrasted with the scale-like feathers below it on the breast, and 
the flexile, silky feathers on the neck, which on these occasions stand erect. 
In this grotesque form he displays, in the presence of his intended mate, a 
variety of attitudes. His love-song is a confused, grating, but not offen- 
sively disagreeable tone,—something that we can imitate, but have a diffi- 
culty in expressing,—‘ Hurr-hurr-hurr-r-r-r-hoo,’ ending in a deep, hol- 
low tone, not unlike the sound produced by blowing into a large reed. 
Nest on the ground, under the shade of Purshia and Artemisia, or near 
streams, among Phalaris arundinacea, carefully constructed of dry grass 
and slender twigs. Eggs, from thirteen to seventeen, about the size of 
those of a common fowl, of a wood-brown colour, with irregular chocolate 
blotches on the thick end. Period of incubation twenty-one to twenty-two 
days. The young leave the nest a few hours after they are hatched.” 
« Ip the summer and autumn months these birds are seen in small troops, 
and in winter and spring in flocks of several hundreds. Plentiful through- 
out the barren, arid plains of the river Columbia; also in the interior of 
North California. They do not exist on the banks of the river Missouri ; 
nor have they been seen in any place east of the Rocky Mountains.” ’"— 
pp. 358, 359. 

Among the other birds described by Dr. Richardson, are the 
sanderling, the ring-plover, the lapwing, the bittern, the curlew, 


the sandpiper, the coot, the gull, the kittiwake, and a variety of 
ducks and swans, which are all well known in Europe. 





Art. VIII.— Narrative of a Visit to the Courts of Russia and Sweden, 
in the years 1830 and 183). By Captain C. Colville Frankland, R. N. 
In 2 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 1832. 


Tue principal features of this book—the cholera in Russia, and 
the Polish war—are both in that condition to which men generally 
consign an object of curiosity, when some more attractive substi- 
tute offers itself to their attention. Besides, Dr. Granville has 
been recently at St. Petersburgh, and Captain Jones has likewise 
been over the same ground, so that the powers of originality in our 
author, happen to be severely taxed on this occasion. 

Captain Frankland undertook this travelling expedition for no 
other reason, than to indulge the locomotive propensity so universal 
amongst his countrymen. At Hamburgh, one of the first of the 
northern ‘ lions” which he speaks of, he seems mightily pleased 
with the fair sex, but was uncommonly struck with the deformity 
of the dwarfs, which are to be seen in such numbers in the streets 
of Hamburgh. He calls on the government to interfere and keep 
such monsters from the public view, lest ‘they should act with 
fatal influence upon the conformation of generations yet unborn.’ 

Passing into Denmark, the Captain visited Copenhagen ; thence, 
passing across the Sound, he entered the territory of the King of 
Sweden. The Swedes, he says, do not understand German or 
French, it is best to talk broken English to them. The houses of 
the peasantry are made of wood, painted red, and are very Turkish, 
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excepting that the windows are well glazed. The inhospitality of 
the Swedes quite astonished our traveller. They keep aloof, ang 
are wrapped up in stupidity, pride, poverty, and indolence, Upon 
the whole he thinks Sweden is next after Turkey in being the 
most inconvenient country for travelling. The scenery, however, 
is calculated by its beauty to make one forget the moral imperfec. 
tions that are chargeable on its population. At-Stockholm, the 
Captain was as much enchanted with the elegance of the city, as 
he was disgusted with the ugliness of the inhabitants, particula ly 
the female part. The following memorandum is made under date 
of the 7th September. 


‘ We promenaded the city until dinner-time. I have refrained hitherto 
from endeavouring to pronounce or to write the name of the street in which 
we lodge; it is a perfect Brobdignag:—‘* Nya Kungsholmsbrogatan, 
Gotha Léen Quartier, No. 7;" which, being interpreted, signifies, New 
Street, in the King’s Island, at the sign of the Golden Lion.” The wea- 
ther is cold, but fine and frosty ; the wind still east, which will not do for 
Abo at all. We dined at the Société with Mr. Stapleton; and, at seven 
o'clock, went in full uniform to be presented to his Majesty, who received 
us most graciously, and talked a great deal with me respecting the state 
of Sweden. His Majesty seems to be a very unaffected, modest man, 
speaking of himself with the greatest possible humility. He seemed to be 
much pleased with the observations which I made respecting the country 
through which I had passsd, and appeared to seize my idea of colonizing 
the waste lands from England and Ireland. 

‘He told me that he had the greatest possible difficulty in preventing 
the farmers from setting fire to the forests, for the purpose of clearing the 
land. He observed, that the prejudices of the people with respect to agn- 
culture were such, that he almost despaired of effecting much reform in 
this science among them. 

* He said that in many places, particularly in Scania, the soil was ex- 
cellent, but that such was the imperfection of the agricultural implements, 
that the plough only turned up about four inches of soil, instead of four 
feet, to which depth a fine loam ran. That although nature locked up the 
resources of the earth during eight months, yet such was the vigour of the 
fertilizing principle, that no sooner had the snow disappeared, than the corn 
sprung up, and ripened in an inconceivably short space of time. He said, 
that in an estate of his in the Talberg country, such was the quantity of 
iron and the facility of getting at it, that without sinking any shafts beneath 
the level of the horizon, 600,000 quintals of excellent iron might be ex- 
ported from thence every year for 1,600 years. 

‘The King told me that the great canal was excavated under the inspec- 
tion of English engineers, and that the first set of locks and flood-gates 
were made in England. 

* He conversed very animatedly with Lord Bloomfield and ourselves for 
at least halféan-hour, when he retired to a sofa with his lordship, and 
begged us to be seated with the chamberlains. Charles John is sixty-eight 
years old, but he does not appear to be more than forty-five. He is very 
vigorous, and rides and walks more actively than most of the young men 
vi the court. We saw his favourite, Count Brahe. 
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‘ There was no party at court excepting the few who dined with the 
King. The Queen and the ladies did not appear.’—vol. i. pp. 70—73. 


Captain Frankland appears to entertain a very favourable im- 
pression of Bernadotte, and says of him, that he has not yet been 
spoiled by good fortune. The author left Stockholm in a packet, 
on his voyage to St. Petersburgh. The vessel was obliged to beat 
about for some time, in consequence of foul weather. One night, 
during a tedious anchorage off a sort of custom-house, or island, 
the Captain adopted a curious method of beguiling the languid 
hours. 


‘Meanwhile for pastime, Oakes and myself after dinner instituted an 
order of Knighthood, that of the Corkscrew: into which most royal, 
loyal, and distinguished order we inducted Jonas Rosenberg, alias Lepor- 
ello, who, kneeling gracefully on one knee, received a stroke across the 
shoulder from a Meerschaum pipe, had a red handkerchief thrown scarf- 
fashion over his right shoulder, and a sinall steel corkscrew suspended by 
a narrow blue riband to his button-hole. He was then sworn never to 
break a cork in drawing it, never to refuse to drink, love or fight, upon 
being lawfully commanded so to do; to defend all distressed damsels, 
&c. &c.; this done, he was desired to arise more noble by the style of 
Jonas Von Rosenberg Von Leporello, principal Commander of the noble 
order of the Corkscrew; and while in the act of rising, he was invested 
with the mantle of the order, being white, lined with blue, and having a 
collar of Chinchilla fur. (This mantle is my old cloak, which has served for 
many a merry and agreeable purpose before now.) When Jonas’s inves- 
titure was all over, the chapter was closed: but it was re-opened for the 
purpose of creating a Chanoinesse, (for what is a knight without his lady ?) 
One of the ladies of the ship, (by the bye, a comely wench enough,) was 
invested with the decoration of the order, to be worn on the left breast ; 
while Jonas, with corked moustache, imperial, and eyebrows, gallanted and 
saluted the fair Stifftsdammer, Chanoinesse, styling her the most noble and 
beautiful lady, Countess Julia Von Stockholm. During the ceremony, 
sundry glasses of claret, schnapps and punch were quaffed by the grand 
crosses, Commander, Stiffisdammer, and spectators, to the great edification 
of the latter and jollification of the former; after which we all repaired, as 
well as we could, to our balmy couches.’—vol. i. p. 83—85. 


At length, arrived at St. Petersburgh, our author lost no time in 
gratifying his curiosity, by a walk over the city. 

The ample and graphic descriptions which have been so fre- 
quently of late placed before the public, of the capital of Russia, 
prevent us from bestowing that attention to the account given of 
it by Captain Frankland, which it might otherwise deserve. Some 
of his general observations, however, are worthy of being quoted. 
The state of Russian society is thus noticed by him: 

‘I have often been struck by the want of sociability which exists be- 
tween the youth of both sexes in the societies of Petersburzh. I have 
frequently asked the reason, both from ladies and gentlemen, of this 
Clognement. The ladies naturally reply, “ We cannot make the advances 
to the gentlemen, and they will not make them to us. Were it not for 
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you strangers, we should never exchange a word with the male sex.” 
Again, they say, ‘‘ The gentlemen are ungallant and illiterate ; their con. 
versation consists in nothing, even if you chance to elicit it. They spend 
their time in the bureaux of the different establishments, or else on guard— 
What can they know? What can they say to amuse a gentlewoman?”* 
‘The men justify themselves in a somewhat similar manner: they accuse 
the women of too great partiality to foreigners, with whom, th say, the 
cannot compete with any chance of success. They say, the ladies are ab- 
solute negations, and have not a word of conversation beyond the French 
play and the last ball, But I think I have discovered another motive for 
this extraordinary distance ; it is, that there are too many grosses €pau- 
lettes (or as we should say big wigs,) in society, who, as they always wear 
their uniforms, keep the young men too much in awe. 

‘No man has any grade in society in Russia other than his military or 
corresponding civil rank. A subaltern, or captain, dares not put himself 
very forward in society, for fear of incurring a rebuke, and a severe one 
too, from his superior; and of this I have lately heard a remakable instance, 
in the person of a young officer of good family, but of low military grade, 
who was warned by his superior, that he was too intimate with a certain 
beautiful lady, and that he had better take heed and not thrust himself too 
far out of his sphere, lest the consequences might be painful to him, 

‘Conceive the spirit of martinettism, and of the camp, being carried into 
the heart of civilized society, and into the privacy of our tenderest passions, 
and most intimate and dear enjoyments !’—vol. i. pp. 177, 178. 


The description of the Emperor is, we believe, exceedingly 
faithful. 


‘ His Imperial Majesty is a remarkably fine-looking man, of upwards of 
six feet in height. His countenance is open and ingenuous, his manner 
frank, but a little inclining to brusque. If I were to see such a man in a 
crowd, I should say, ‘‘ That man is born to be an Emperor.” 

‘ He is thirty-six years of age, and is represented by all those who have 
access to his person, and who are well acquainted with his character, to be 
a model ofa prince and of a man. His fine physiognomy is expressive of 
benignity, magnanimity, and intelligence. 

‘ He received us in private audience, and as we stood in a sort of semi- 
circle, he went round and addressed something kind and pertinent to our 
professions and nation, to each of us. 

* * * . * . 

‘We were next ushered, by the Count Modéne, into the Empress’s 
apartments, and had not waited long, before her Imperial Majesty ap- 
peared, attended by Count Litten, the grand chamberlain, and Mademoi- 
selle la Comtesse Sophia de Modéne, the lady in waiting. 

* Her Majesty is tall, fair, and beautiful. She was very gracious, and 
said, that she recommended me to go from Moscow to Odessa, and so on 
to Constantinople, by sea; but when I told her Majesty that I had already 
been at Constantinople, she replied, ‘‘ that the English were such great 
travellers, that it was not easy to point out any new route to them.” 





* *T confess that I think this sentence severe and unjust; but I am not 
responsible for it.’ 
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‘ We had the honour of kissing her Majesty's hand; and at the expira- 
tion of a quarter of an hour, she withdrew, and so finished our presentation 
at court. —(vol. i. pp. 191—194,) 


A great deal of space is devoted to the examination of the military 
system of Russia. The subject has its interest and its importance ; 
but it would scarcely have any attraction for general readers. 


‘To quit my military hobby, let me say how and where I passed the 
evening. It was at a very agreeable family party at the Prince Paul Gal- 
litzin’s. 

‘Here were masks; and a party of male and female dwarfs ; these droll 
little urchins were all very well made and good-looking ; they frisked and 
frolicked about with the children of the house as if they themselves were 
not (as in reality they were) men and women, but children likewise. One 
of these poor little mortals, equipped as an officer of hussars, danced a 
mazutka with great grace and activity, and selected for his partner the 
Gouvernante, a fine fat bouncing woman of twenty-five. He likewise, at 
my request, sang a Russian romance, which he accompanied on the piano- 
forte: his voice was a very plaintive, but weak barytone. 

‘The kindness of the Russian nobles to these unfortunate beings does 
infinite honour to the national character. Indeed, I believe the Russian 
gentry to be universally kind, benevolent, and charitable ; generous to pro- 
digality, they often ruin themselves, and will share their last peck with a 
friend in distress. 

‘ Their vices are those of a nation superficially civilized, but retaining 
still many of the defects of their Oriental and barbarous origin. Want of 
order in their money affairs is their besetting sin ; gambling their prevalent 
vice. With these two great defects, who can wonder that other faults 
follow in the train? They have many virtues ; among which are conspicu- 
ous—generosity, patriotism, kindness of heart, loyalty, and (I am told, in 
the provinces) hospitality unbounded.’—vol. i. pp. 305, 306. 


In perusing the following passage, the reader will discover, no 
doubt, not a little discrepancy from that opinion which the Captain 
had already expressed of the Russian ladies. 


‘ The Russian ladies dance and dress remarkably well, and are extremely 
well educated and accomplished persons; there is, however, among the 
younger ones a good deal of conventual formality towards our sex, most 
probably arising from their secluded education in the Communauté de St. 
Katharine. Most of them speak English and German fluently ; the French 
spoken at Petersburgh is excellent, as good as that of Paris, and certainly 
much better than that of the provinces. 

‘The young men are accomplished, gentlemanly, and agreeable persons, 
as much as (or more so than) the youth of any nation with which I am 
acquainted. They are accused of being superficial, but so are all young 
men of rank in all countries; every body cannot be profound. It seems 
tome that the education they receive is a more profitable one, as far as 
concerns la vie de societé, than that given by certain antiquated, high 
church and state establishments nearer home.’—vol. i. pp. 315, 316. 


The remarks of Captain Frankland, on the manners and usages 
of the Russian people, are highly curious. He thinks that the 
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national features. of certain classes are rapidly wearing away, for 
most of the shopkeepers and small merchants are be inning to cut 
off their beards. His visits to the various royal establishments for 
manufactures, enables the author to report very favourably of the 
mechanical proficiency of the Russians. Amongst those which he 
particularly inspected, were the plate-glass manufactory—that for 

orcelain, cotton, and hemp, and lastly the iron foundry. In the 
fatter are some beautiful specimens of art, as cast-iron vases, a 
salver representing, in bas relief, the Battles of Hercules with the 
Centaurs and the Amazons; also a copy of Leonardo da Vinei’s 
Last Supper, and another of the Warwick vase in iron. 

The cotton and hemp ae is under the superintendance 
of an Englishman, of the name of Wilson, who has the anomalous 
rank of civil general. 


‘ Here we inspected all the various processes of dressing, carding, wind- 
ing, twisting, &c. &c. (no cotton cloth being here manufactured); the 
pressure into bales by means of a hydraulic press; the machines, and 
machine-making department, (for this wonderful establishment does every 
thing for itself ;) the tanning and leather-dressing department, the canvass 
and sail-cloth, the linen and damask table-linen department, the card 
manufactory, the dormitories, the kitchens, the school of architectural de- 
signs, the church, the model-room and library, and in short every thing. 
The perfection of mechanical invention in the shape of an engine for mak- 
ing the cotton-carders, pleased me extremely; little slender steel wires 
are run in rows in a long strap of leather, and riveted behind by this 
wonderful contrivance, in a manner so simple, and so beautifully symme- 
trical, as to enchant the eye of the observer: this is the invention of an 
American. 

‘ There are fourteen English engineers belonging to this establishment, 
who superintend the construction of all the steam engines and machines 
necessary for the manufactory. 

‘ The spindle department is occupied exclusively by girls, all of whom, 
as well as the boys who work in other parts of the establishment, are from 
the Foundling Hospital of Petersburgh. 

‘ We attended at twelve o’clock the dinner of the whole factory, in an 
immense long hall divided in the middle lengthways by a screen, to separate 
the adult males from the boys and girls, who dined at two distinct tables. 
Previous to sitting down, a long hymn was sung by the whole thousand 
voices, among whom were sume fine basse tailles. 

‘ The dinner consisted of excellent pea-soup, which we tasted, and gruel, 
being Lent; but the convalescents, who sat at the lower end of their re- 
spective tables, had meat in their “stchy,” or cabbage-soup ; rye bread, 
and quass in abundance, completed the repast. 

* General Wilson came into the hall during dinner, and so did Madame 
Bartolozzi, the gouvernante of the young people. The girls were in general 
small and plain; out of five hundred I did not observe above five or six 
that could be called pretty. The boys were likewise generally stunted in 
growth, and plain, chiefly of Calmuck and Finnish physiog nomy. All 
were well and uniformly clad and clean. 

‘General Wilson reported favourably of the general health of these 
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children ; he observed fewer ophthalmic cases, and less of scrophulous 
habit among them than in Petersburgh ; he said that the cotton and hemp 
dust did not in any manner injure the eyes or lungs; indeed I only ob- 
served one instance of inflamed eyes in the person of one of the lads, who 
seemed to be suffering very acutely, but from a recent cause. 

‘| never saw any thing equal to the order, regularity, and luxurious 
cleanliness of the whole establishment, which shows what can be done by 
system and attention. 

"«¢ The sail cloth manufactured here is beautiful, and supplies the Rus- 
sian fleets, as well as the vessels of individuals who may purchase it here. 
It is also exported in great quantities to America. The playing card ma- 
nufactory is a monopoly of the Crown, the profits of which, about 600,000 
roubles annually, go toward the maintenance of the Foundling Hospital. 
This is one of the many acts of benevolence of that high-minded and ex- 
cellent personage the late Empress-Mother ; indeed the whole institution 
was created and fostered by her. The unfortunate, (or rather who 
would otherwise have been unfortunate,) foundlings are allowed to remain 
in this noble establishment until they have attained the age of twenty-one 
years, when they are manumitted and placed in various trades and occu- 
ations. 

ye Besides the thousand foundlings who perform the lighter duties of the 
establishment, there are eight hundred free labourers, who work at the 
more arduous parts of the hemp and flax, and machine departments. 
The whole of the buildings are lighted by gas, made on the spot.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 67—70. 


The campaign against the Poles under Diebitsch is criticized 
with the greatest severity by the author! But since the days of 
Peter, they have never lost so much by the blunders of their 
generals, as they have gained by their own physical numbers and 
energy in the field. Napoleon used to say, “‘ Dieu est toujours pour 
les gros bataillons,” and the result has been, that though Diebitsch 
was outgeneralled, the Poles are now extinguished. 

From Petersburgh, Captain Frankland proceeded to Moscow, 
about the ancient and modern history of which city he seems to be 
altogether very superfluously interested. Captain Jones has de- 
scribed this city too well to allow of our dwelling on that of his 
successor. From the general observations of Captain Frankland, 
whilst in this part of the country, we select his curious account of 
the recruiting system. 

‘ The Crown orders a levy of so many recruits upon every two hundred 
serfs, and the ukaz is despatched by the proper authorities to the great 
seigneurs, who in their turn forward a copy of it to their starosts. 

‘ These men assemble the peasants of their respective starosties, and in- 
form them of the orders of the Czar; the youth then draw lots, and upon 
whomsoever the fatal lot devolves, he becomes from that moment the pro- 
perty of the Crown. 

‘ The poor fellow is entered for twenty-five years into the army. He 
takes leave of all his friends, of all his family, of his native village, and is 
mourned for as one gone down to the grave. He is marched almost heart- 
broken to the nearest depdt, with a sum of sixty roubles (collected by the 
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sarost from the other villagers) in his pocket, to pay for his arms and uni. 
form clothing. Alas! he never expects again to see his native village, hi. 
wife, his child, or perhaps his aged parents, or the dear mistress of his 
heart, (for he has a heart, and one as susceptible of the softer feelings as 
yours or mine). He marches, as I said before, broken-hearted, to the de- 
pot, where he is stripped of his sheep-skins, his thick and long boots, his 
Turkish-looking shalwas or trowsers; his shock head of hair is shorn 
close to the crown, leaving but one little lock on the forehead : he is but- 
toned up ina tight green uniform with a black leather stock to keep up his 
bead, and he is again marched off in company with hundreds of others to 
join his regiment in Georgia, in Circassia, in Siberia, in Poland, or in Fin- 
land, from the frozen shores of the Polar seas, to the pestiferous plains of 
Asia Minor, or the blood-stained banks of the Vistula. 

‘ Nevertheless, he soon acquires a taste for a military life; he is docile, 
he is ingenious, he is an artizan by nature, he is a fatalist, and he soon re- 
conciles himself to his change of state: and the rough-looking savage 
mujick, in the course of six months, becomes the fine-lookiug model of a 
soldier. 

‘ Any thing can be done with such a people as this. I have often been 
told by Russian officers, both of the navy and army, that when recruits 
join their ship or their regiment they are told by their respective officers 
what they are to be without any reference to their previous habits. ‘ Thou 
wilt bea tailor,” ‘* Thou a shoemaker,” ‘“* Thou a grenadier,” “ Thoua 
musician,” “ Thou a cordwainer,” ‘ Thou a smith,” ‘* Thou a painter,” 
‘Thou a sculptor,” and as if there were magic in the sound, the man is meta- 
morphosed according to the desire of the officer.’—vol. ii. pp. 242—245. 


Moscow seems to be the rallying point of all the discontented 
spirits of Russia. Ministers out of place, cashiered officers, and dis- 
appointed politicians, are found here in abundance ; and hence itis 
the place where the political condition of Russia may be studied 
with the greatest advantage. Whilst here, the captain had the 
opportunity of witnessing the punishment of the knout, a barbarous 
— which still betokens the slow progress of Russia in civi- 
ization. 


* I visited the Haymarket, to see (not the hay, but) the whipping-post, 
to which criminals condemned to the knout are attached during their pun- 
ishment. It is a large solid piece of wood, about seven feet in height, 
thrust end-ways into the ground in an inclining posture. At the top isa 
groove cut for the reception of the neck of the sufferer; at the two sides 
are two other grooves for the arms. On the part fronting the spectators, 
Opposite to the side upon which the sufferer is placed, are three iron rings, 
to which the hands, neck, and feet of the criminal are made fast by thongs. 
He‘is hoisted off the ground, and laid with his belly upon the whipping- 
post. The knout is a whip terminated by a flat and thick thong of leather 
about eight inches in length. The executioner retires several paces from 
his victim, and then running forwards inflicts a blow which cuts out long 
strips of skin and flesh at every stroke. No later than yesterday aman re- 
ceived twenty-one blows of the knout, for poisoning his whole family, 
whereof his father alone died — the rest were saved by anti-poisons ad- 
ministered in time. The criminal wasa merchant; he was sent after his 
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punishment into Siberia. Formerly one hundred and fifty blows were fre- 
quently inflicted — at present never more than twenty-one. It is said that 
the executioner can always, if he choose it, inflict death at one blow. (I 
do not understand this.) Such is the severity of the blow, that it cuts 
pieces out of the wooden post. Many of the people, lounging about the 
Haymarket, had witnessed yesterday's infliction ; they talked of it with 
utter indifference, but said that the sufferer was so strong, and struggled 
so violently, as nearly to tear the post down. I do not wonder at this, for 
the post was so loose in the ground, that I almost kicked it down; it was 
also quite rotten, and one of the arm-holes (on the right side) was com- 


pletely broken away, leaving hardly any curvature to receive the arm of the 
criminal. —vol. ii. pp. 280—282. 


The remainder of the last volume is occupied with interesting 
sketches of the places through which the captain passed on his 
return, vid Hamburgh, to his native country. Extended observa- 
tions on the deaths of Constantine, Diebitsch, and on the progress 
of cholera, contribute to vary the interest of the concluding portion 
of the work, Captain Frankland, on the whole, has contributed 
to our literature a very pleasant and amusing production, written 
with liberality, and very well calculated to instruct us in a branch 
of the most interesting of all sciences, that of our own species. 





Art. IX.—Saturday Evening. By the Author of ‘‘ The Natural History 

of Enthusiasm.” 8vo. pp. 491. London: Holdsworth & Ball. 1832. 
We remember that we received a good deal of gratification from 
the perusal of ‘‘’The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” written by this 
author. There was a quiet, fervid train of thought, of religious 
thought too, not tinctured to any considerable extent either by cant 
or bigotry, which appeared to us to be highly amiable and inter- 
esting. In truth, religion has been made too much of a vehicle for 
party, as well as for sectarian, feeling, in this country. Having been 
unfortunately incorporated, at an early date, amongst the laws and 
state institutions of the country, it has been, for centuries we may 
say, treated as a political instrument for the depression of one set 
of the community, and the exaltation of another. Hence all our 
controversies upon religious points have been conducted with so 
much rancour on every side, (we make no exception,) that Christi- 


anity, in its essential characteristics, has been, we fear, much 


injured by the conflict. 

We therefore hail, with unaffected pleasure, a publication like 
that now before us, which eliciting, as it were, the beauties of the 
Christian system, makes us forget, for the moment, the differences 
—shades they are, after all—which prevail amongst the professors 
of the Gospel. These differences, which, by controversialists, have 
been magnified greatly beyond the necessity of the case, are here 


softened down, or, rather, not dwelt upon. Those links. which. 
ought to unite all believers in the new law, are here pointed out, ’ 


and recommended to contemplation. Those topics upon which all 
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are agreed, are dwelt upon, rather than those of an opposite charac. 
ter; and it is impossible not to see, that the author is actuated 
throughout, by sentiments highly honourable to his head and to 
his heart. 

Nor let it be said that these are subjects unfit for the profane to 
discuss. When an argument in the House of Commons is taken 
hold of by the legal members, it has been often found extremely 
convenient to the public interests, that unlearned men should inter. 
rupt the thread of their discourse, and give it a popular turn. The 
unlearned members of the community out of doors are then better 
able to understand the true bearings of the case, and the mass of 
the gentlemen within doors are also better enabled to form a proper 
decision upon the question at issue. In the same manner, it is 
eminently useful to the general interests, that laymen should occa- 
sionally publish their ideas upon matters of a religious nature. 
They relieve us from the routine of mere authority, and treat the 
subject in a point of view that renders it intelligible to the most 
moderate capacity, and attractive even to those who are too apt to 
look upon all such subjects with antipathy. 

We have heard lately a good deal about the approaching Mil- 
lenium. The author does not expressly use that phrase, but he 
gives us very clearly to understand that he has written this volume 
with a double intention, and that it is one of his objects ‘ to refer 
to the expectation, now so generally entertained among Christians, 
that our own times are precursive of the era of Rest, which has 
been promised to the church, and to the world.’ Little of this 
object, however, appears throughout the tenor of the work, al- 
though the author does not deny that an allusion of this sort has 
been present to his mind; and he grants, moreover, that his belief 
on this head has furnished no small part of the motive of his under- 
taking, and given direction, often to his thoughts! 

The earlier chapters of his work are dedicated to subjects which 
he has entitled ‘ The hour of hope and diffidence,’ ‘ The expecta- 
tion of Christians,’ ‘ The courage peculiar to times and places,’ 
‘ Laxity and decision,’ ‘ The means of mercy,’ ‘ The church and 
the world,’ ‘ The state of sacred science,’ a particularly well-written 
and useful chapter, ‘ The hidden world,’ ‘ The.state of seclusion,’ 
‘ The limits of revelation,’ and ‘ The vastness of the material uni- 
verse.’ This last is, undoubtedly, one of the most inspiring of all 
topics to which the human mind can be directed. Even in the 
Savage state of man, the spectacle of the universe, as he sees It 
spread around him, is calculated to teach him piety. Apparently 
the heavens are infinite ; they teach him that equally infinite is the 
God who created them. They bear in them, as it were, the shadow 
of the Almighty, and they teach us, in a language which cannot be 
resisted, to adore Him as the fountain of all things, visible and In- 
visible. To what exalting contemplations do not the following 
reflections give rise ? 
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‘Boldly we affirm that the earth is not too small a globe to be thought 
worthy of giving birth to the heirs of immortality. Nor is man too diminu- 
tive to hold converse with his Creator, or to be amenable to the divine 
government. He does not therefore arrogate to himself too much impor- 
tance, When he speaks and acts as one who stands in immediate relation- 
ship to God. Nevertheless there are principles which should impose upon 
him a modesty and restraint in the range of his religious speculations. These 
are plainly such truths as—That the destinies of man have some bearing 
upon the welfare of the universe; or are related to its general laws; and 
that the universe (being so vast as it is) and governed unquestionably by 
rules which draw their reason not from a part of the system, but from the 
whole of it. they must always, and especially in the present state, surpass 
the comprehension of man. In other words, it must be believed, that in 
the fate and fortunes of the human race, scope is given to the operation of 
laws which man must always fail to discern the reason of, since it em- 
braces, or has respect to the immeasurable realm of the Universal King. 
He alone, whose thought grasps all worlds and all orders of being, and all 
duration, can digest or comprehend the canons by which all must be 
governed. 

‘It may be well to pursue in meditation these truths ; and to rest upon 
them awhile, and at leisure; and it must be remembered that the infe- 
rence we have in view will be equally valid, whether it be assumed as 
certain that the destinies of mankind are related to the universe, or whe- 
ther it be only granted as possible, or in some degree probable, that such 
a dependency exists. For it is one and the same thing to say—‘ Such 
and such inexplicable facts have a relation to certain unknown principles; 
or merely that they may, for aught we know, have some such relation.” 
In either case the inference stands firm—that we should suspend our 
judgment of matters which, perhaps, are only to a small extent exposed to 
our view, 

‘On these premises let the immeasurable extent of the material system 
be, fora moment, steadily contemplated ; and though vague conceptions 
may generate emotions of sublimity, the solid fruits of thought will always 
best spring from the most distinct ideas: but these, on a field so arduous, 
are not to be obtained without some labour. 

‘That degree of power and facility in conceiving of distance which the 
mind acquires by its acquaintance with the surface of the earth, may, 
without any extreme effort, or at least such an effort as tortures and para- 
lyses the mental faculty, be extended to the distances of the planets of our 
own system. Not indeed as if ever the shortest of these distances could 
be held before the mind, in its component parts, or correctly reckoned ; 
for if compelled to divide a hundred millions of miles into such portions as 
we can distinctly think of separately ; and then to add part to part, .until 
all were numbered ; still retaining hold of our starting point, we should 
find ourselves utterly exhausted, and breathless, long before one of those 
millions had been completed. Nevertheless a mental traject from world 
to world, may, in some sort, be accomplished.—The glass brings, for ex- 
ample, the disk of Jupiter before us; so that we may fix the eye on this 
side, or on the other, of his cloud-belted surface :—we clearly distin- 
guish the forms of these wreaths of lurid vapour; or we catch 
the transit of one of his moons—follow the speck -of shadow in its 
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hasty course along the equator of the stupendous planet, very much 
in the same way in which we watch the shadow of a cloud, as it 
across the bosom of adistant sunnyhill. Although the road thither baffles 
us in the attempt to mete it out into portions, we can just imagine Ourselves 
to have achieved the passage, and to set foot upon that vast rotund; and 
ean faintly conceive of the scene that would there present itself, where, 
athwart prodigious valleys (each capacious enough to receive an Atlantic, 
or through which the waves of all our oceans might quietly flow, as the 
Ganges glides in its bed) the deep shadows of the overhanging mountains 
are flitting with giddy haste from side to side ; while the sun rushes through 
the ample skies to accomplish his five hours of day, aS we remain at our 
post of observation through the brief moments of night; and are dizzy 
while we gaze upon the shining multitude of moons and stars, that burst- 
ing up from the horizon, chase each other with visible celerity, from east 
to west, like a routed host, hotly followed by the foe. 

‘ Thus, and with these aids which the telescope affords us, or which the 
imagination (authentically informed by facts) supplies, may we make a 
stage outward through the skies: nor are such efforts of the mind to be 
accounted vain and fantastic, like those waking dreams wherein we com- 
bine extravagant images of things no where existing, and in themselves 
preposterous ; for we are now endeavouring to fix the faculty of conception 
upon objects that are palpable, and real, and which, (remote as they may 
be) are as truly cognizable by the sight, as are the cliffs of an adjacent 
continent. There is no extravagance in this attempt, but a real utility, 
inasmuch as an important lesson is obtained from the vivid impression of 
the extent of God’s visible dominion. The same force of conception which 
has carried the mind to the orbit of Jupiter, will transport it to that of 
Saturn, where is seen a sombre splendour, suffused on all sides, less, ap- 
parently, from the distant and diminished sun, than from the broad sur- 
faces of the adjacent rings, which almost blend night and day, by over 
shadowing the one, and illuminating the other. On taking once again an 
adventurous flight, further than before, we reach the outermost limit of our 
system, and stand upon that vast and solitary planet, which, as if guar- 
dian of the whole, slowly walks the rounds of the solar skies, while it fulfils 
its term of four score years and more. ‘The sun has now shrunk almost to 
a comparison with the stars; or looks only like the chiefest and most 
resplendent of them : so that the mild twilight of that noon dves not quite 
exclude their rival radiance. 

‘ Here indeed, the power of distinct conception of space and distance 
falters. But if we remain awhile at the remote stage we have- reached, and 
pass along the circuit of that farthest planet of the solar systeth, we may 
gain, obscurely, an idea of the solitariness of our system, in the starry hea- 
vens. It is possible that the diameter of that orbit, which is scarcely ta- 
versed within the longest term of human life, affords just a sensible paral- 
lax, for the measurement of the distances of the nearest stars, so that an 
intelligible means is afforded for computing the breadth of that fearful 
gulph which divides the sun aad his planets from the coasts of other sys- 
tems. Thus, instead of the ignorance or uncertain conjecture which here 
on earth oblige us to rest satisfied (or dissatisfied) with a vague conception 

of the distance of system from system ; there, in that Georgian planet, per 
haps, the astonishing reality is reduced to figures; and it is authentically 
shown, that this outer circle of our system, vast as it is, circumscribes 4 
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space that would be not discernible otherwise than as a point, from even 
the nearest of the neighbouring stars: so that though our sun would be 
seen thence, as those stars are seen by us, the apparent disk of his little 
sparkling light, would include sun and planets together, as one blended 
radiance. it is thus, where facts are greater far than imagination, that ia 
proportion as we ascertain those facts, or exchange imagination for know- 
ledve, the mind is so much the more filled with amazement or awe. 

‘From the extreme boundary of the solar system, could we join that 
outpost of observation, we should look with more distinctness of perception 
into the abyss, in the centre of which the sun, with his planets, is sus- 
pended. And there, it is probable, a much brighter lustre may shed itself 
from the starry heavens, and perhaps, (yes, it must be believed) innumer- 
able stars, which from earth are not at all perceptible or discerned, only by 
the highest powers of art, are individually seen: and those luminous 
streams too, and many nebulous splendours, which hang as wreaths or 
folded curtains of light, across our skies, shew themselves to be—what they 
are—crowded hosts of worlds, thick and numberless as the sparks that 
rush up from a fiercely blown furnace. Perhaps, at the verge of our sys- 
tem, the hours of day may seem dull and sombre ; while the night flames 
out with a radiance that darts from every span and interstice of the sky, 
like the fretted roof of a palace, which the ostentation of the artist has over- 
loaded with sparkling ornaments of gold. Nay, sober truth and calcu- 
lation oblige us to believe that, if we could reach a spot nearer to the con- 
fines of the more densely occupied fields of space, and be exempt from all 
atmospheric observations, the entire surface of heaven would seem to be 
evenly aud thickly studded with the stellar glory, in its many gradations 
of magnitude; for though the nearer suns would appear distant, one from 
the other, the spaces between would be filled up by those more remote ; 
and these again, by the still more distant, until nothing were discerned but 
a luminous ether ;—and yet this ether is luminous, only by its innumerable 
suns! 

‘ After the mind haslostitself, and become fatigued by the labour of attempt- 
ing to traverse the distancesof the visible universe, it mayreturn (not for rest, 
but for change,) to the still more astounding conception of the numbers of 
the heavenly bodies. The telescope has put these numbers quite beyond 
calculation, and then it fails to give any account of the many luminous 
clusters that bedeck the sky; much less of the spaces that may be not less 
replete with creation, on all sides beyond the passage of light. And these 
numbers, could they be actually expressed, must be multiplied—who shall 
say how often, to include the bodies, not natively luminous, that are cir- 
culating around each sun. Our own system, it is conjectured, may com- 
prise many planets, either too diminutive, or too obscure, (from the quality 
of their elements) to be discerned at all from the earth, The invisible 
material creation, therefore, it is probable, vastly outnumbers the visible ; 
and it may justly be thought that the worlds made known to us by their 
inhereut splendour, are, to the unseen, only in the proportion of the chiefs 
of an army to the thousands that fill rank and file: it is as if from 
the summit of a tower we were looking, by night, upon a boundless plain, 
filled with the array of war; and could discern nothing but the gemmed 
crests of the captains, gleaming amid the countless and unseen multitudes 
ihey are leading on.’—pp. 186—193. 
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Immense as all this system is, we are aware, after all, that it is 
but the immensity of matter, and we cannot for a moment suppose 
that it exists for itself alone. 


‘ Sober reason, in looking abroad upon space and matter, will sure| 
believe that this universe of solid and luminous globes does not stand 
merely for itself; but rather that it is the inert means ofa higher end ; and 
moreover, that this end, or ultimate purpose, must transcend immense] 
the means. Although, therefore, we have ocular demonstration only of 
that which is material, we have rational demonstration of far more than 
that ; and we may well conjecture, that if the immaterial or intellectual 
universe, with its destinies, were laid open, the material would shrink and 
fade, and scarcely again claim our notice. 

‘ We have only to add to this reasonable supposition the belief of immor- 
tality, or of ENDLESS EXISTENCE, in the most absolute sense of the words ; 
and having placed in combination ideas so vast, it may be enquired whe- 
ther the rules or principles upon which a machine so stupendous as the 
material and intellectual universe can be supposed to fall within our know- 
ledge, or to lie in the compassof our minds? In other words, whether our 
actual qualifications for judging of the destinies of our own species, or of 
the procedures of the Divine government, are in any degree commensurate 
with the magnitude of the subject. 

‘ Every reflecting mind entertains at times difficulties concerning the 
condition and destinies of man, which all the ingenuity of philosophy fails 
to solve. To avoid the stress of such perplexities, on the one side, we are 
fain to shift our ground ; but find that, though we have changed the posi- 
tion of our burden, we have not at all lessened its weight. We run for 
relief, perhaps, to scepticism, and some run to atheism. But greater and 
more formidable doubts meet us there ; and forbid our progress. Revela- 
tion grapples not with any such antagonists; but it speaks in a tone firm 
and calm, which implies that they are, or that they may be, readily dis- 
posed of. Now we need wish, if rightly minded, for nothing more 
(when once convinced that the Bible is from God,) than to rest quietly upon 
its implicit disregard of the doubts which so much disturb our peace. 
For we may very safely infer, from the manifest ease and tranquillity of the 
messengers of Heaven, that all is well, if looked upon from a point suff- 
ciently high. Just as when a father, stationed on an eminence, is watch- 
ing the progress of his sons through a labyrinth, they may confidently pre- 
sume that their course is the right one, so long as they see that a cheerful 
smile is on his face. 

‘ This kind of humble acquiescence is, we say, both safe and reasonable. 
But let it be granted that it is lawful to seek some independent confirma- 
tions of our passive faith. Then surely we may find that we need, as often 
as we look to the starry heavens. And is there indeed no motive of mo- 
desty—is there no reason for suspension of judgment—is there no awe 
justly to be derived from the spectacle of the universe? Must not even the 
most audacious mind confess a reverence while standing thus in the open 
presence of all worlds? Or let the scenery be somewhat changed, and 
instead of seeing, at a distance, these innumerable habitations, let us ima- 
gine that all the rational orders that fill them (not a race excepted) were, 
by a sovereign summons, gathered from their several homes, and brought 
down to fill our nearer skies, and to come (were that conceivable) withins 
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virele to which articulate sounds might reach. Who is there then, that, 
in the presence and hearing of such an assembly, would choose to utter 
aloud the petulance and the impiety of his secret meditations? Who 
would not be conscious, that those complaints against the principles of uni- 
versal government which he harbours while actually acquainted with only 
some few of its acts, must, if uttered, bring upon himself the just resent- 
ment and scorn of all? But whatever it is that we should not have courage 
to utter in presence of the assembled rational universe, we ought to expel 
from the concealed recesses of our hearts. For it is an absurd presumption 
even to think that, which we should ourselves feel it to be both presumptuous 
and absurd to utter aloud. The reason of the modesty demanded of us 
remains always the same; and it is this—That we are members of a go- 
vernment which extends over a surface inconceivably greater than any 
finite mind can measure, and of which we are acquainted only with a 
single spot.’—pp. 196—199. 


The author has given us an admirable chapter on what he calls 
‘ Licentious religionism.’ We all have met, in our progress through 
life, numbers of persons who have actually believed, and unfortu- 
nately lived in the belief, that, provided they had faith, they might 
shape their conduct as their passions dictated. Even these persons, 
however, the author would have brought back from the errors of 
their ways by gentle means, by kind and considerate reasoning, 
and not by harsh rebuke. In considering this subject, the author 
refers, with much justice, to the mode in which the authority of the 
Sacred Writings has been dealt with amongst the English people. 
He very truly observes, that ‘none of the ancient whims or 
enormities of superstition, is more truly amazing than what we have 
seen take place during the last seventy years, among ourselves. ’ 
It is very true that we pride ourselves for the vigour of our under- 
standing, and for our practical deference to truth. Nor are we, in 
general, fond of mere speculations. Whatever may be said with 
respect to the Scriptures, as to their mode of revealing certain arti- 
cles of faith, certainly it must be admitted by every reasonable man 
that, in whatever relates either to the great principles whence virtue 
should emanate, or to the detail of the virtues and the vices, the 
inspired writers leave nothing to be desired as to the great leading 
tules of morality. As a mere book of morality, the Bible may be 
said to be a popular manual of duty, temper, and social behaviour. 
‘And yet,’ justly observes the author, ‘ this is the volume which a 
portion of the most sober people in Europe bas actually transmuted 
into a collection of sacred riddles ; and has robbed, in the most ab- 
solute manner, of the whole of its force or application, as a divine 
directory of the conscience and conduct of man! The Bible, say 
they, affirms nothing, or nothing which is significant to Christians, 
on points of justice, temperance, purity, charity, meekness. What- 
ever it seems to say on these subjects, is in truth (under the guise 
of a divine trope or apologue) addressed to those who have become 


spiritually wise to discern the mystery beneath the /eéter ot the 
written word.’ 
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In this representation of the spirit that has long —— in this 
country upon this subject, we most fully concur. € fully agree, 
also, with the benevolent author of this work, that the numberless 
persons who have been governed by this kind of unhappy feeling, 
are not to be brought back by coarse rebuke, insolent criticism, or 
crafty casuistry. Intrepid honesty of purpose, simplicity of mind, 
and kindness of manner, will go farther than the most elaborate 
eloquence, when not accompanied by these qualifications, 

In a chapter entitled ‘The Recluse,’ the author has given us a 
fascinating portrait of a mind given up to secluded meditative piety , 


‘The man who tastes, in a high degiee, the pleasures of abstracted 
thonght, may perhaps owe to circumstances something of the perfection 
of enjoyment he attains : but he must have received his primary qualifi- 
cations from nature. There is a serenity—might we say a lentitude of 
the physical temperament ;—there is a native translucency of mind;— 
there is a correct keeping of time—a rhythm and melody in the move- 
ments of the passions ;—there is a steady, tranquil flight of the fancy; 
and there is a habit of abstraction (not philosophical but imaginative) 
which, altogether, supply to the mind that combines them a far higher and 
more constant happiness than is ever, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, to be drawn from the ordinary external sources of pleasure, 
The man of meditation is happy, not for an hour, or a day, but quite round 
the circle of his years. 

‘ As there are powers in human nature—faculties, rational and imagina- 
tive, which lie dormant while man continues in a savage state ; so is there 
much in the circle of the tranquil emotions which does not come at all into 
play, and is absolutely latent, in the bosoms of the mass of mankind. The 
turbulent and turbid passions, and the urgent solicitudes of the multitude, 
allow nothing that is not vivid and importunate to gain their attention. 
And it is so, that the hidden treasures of the soul—the secret delights of 
the heart, become the unenvied portion of a few meditative spirits. In 
these, the intellectual life is quick in all its parts. It is as when the waters 
of a lake are suffered to deposit their feculence, and to become as pure as 
the ether itself; so that they not only reflect from their surface the splen- 
dours of heaven, but allow the curious eye to gaze delighted upon the 
decorated grottoes and sparkling caverns of the depth beneath. 

Or might we say, that the ground of the human heart is thickly fraught 
with seeds which never germinate under either a wintry, or a too fervent 
sky: but let the dew come gently on the ground, and let mild suns warm 
it, and let it be guarded against external rudeness, and we shall see spring 
up a garden of gaiety and fragrance. The Eden of human nature has 
indeed long ago been trampled down, and desolated : storms waste it con- 
tinually :—nevertheless the soil is rich with the germs of its pristine 
beauty ;—all the colours of Paradise are sleeping in the clods: And a little 
favour, a little protection, a little culture, shall show what once was there. 
Or if we look at the human spirit in its relation to futurity, we shall have to 
acknowledge that, as an immortality of joy is its proper destiny, so is it 
moved by instincts which are the prognostics of eternal life. But earthly 
passions quench these fore-scents of happiness: meditation fosters them; 
and the life of the religious recluse is a delicious anticipation of those plea- 
sures that shall have no end. 
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‘ Yet may the course of life adopted by the solitary religionist be par- 
tially excused on more solid ground.—Self-knowledge is the chief or initial 
part of true wisdom. But self-knowledge is the result of an analysis that 
never absolutely reaches simple elements. Let human motives be exa- 
mined with as much precision as may be, it is natural to them to coalesce, 
and form new combinations ; and this without end :—the work of analysis 
has always to be renewed, and is never achieved. Moreover there is a 
high sensibility of conscience attending the diligent inspection of the heart, 
which becomes continually more and more exquisite, the more it is exer- 
cised: the perception of good and evil acquires a fineness of apprehension— 
a power of discrimination, such as incites it always to advance and toapply 
itself anew to every circumstance of the moral life. This vivid and ever- 
growing sensitiveness therefore, and this power of scrutiny, find full occu- 
pation for the meditative spirit, and seem to deny it time or liberty to be 
engaged with the interests of the common world.’—pp. 269—272. 

This is a good defence of the anchorites of the olden time. The 
author goes farther, and shews that the devotional part of religion 
is nothing else but the communion of the soul with God, and that, 
therefore, it is of necessity seclusive. Hence, in a great measure, 
arises the halit of the recluse in meditating upon the scenes of 
nature, and in seeking, for this purpose, wild and desolate regions. 
‘There is a purity, or abstinence, in the tastes of the man of medi- 
tation. He by no means desires to be placed in the midst of the 
gaudy magnificence of nature, before he can fill his soul with the 
pious ravishments he delights in. He would not, even if he might 
choose, walk through groves of luscious and spicy pleasure, where 
every colour and every fragrance satiates the sense. He does not 
covet as his home a valley of the east, where the sun seems to linger 
and shed all his favours. On the contrary, he would much rather 
draw his devout inferences from the slenderest or most modest ex- 
amples : he chooses to dwell upon instances wherein the parsimony 
of nature gives the larger space to the diligence of reflection ; and 
where the premises are always less obtrusive than the conclusion. 
Yes, it is most true, that the pious contemplatist finds, in the 
seas, the herbage of the wilderness, or the rugged and scorched 
surface of granite rocks, symbols enough of God ; and he thinks 
himself richly furnished with book, and lesson, and teacher, when 
he descries, on his solitary way, only a biade of grass.’ Thisis the 
true language of an enthusiastic mind, bent upon the contemplation 
of divine objects. He pursues the topic farther, in a manner that 
deserves all our praise. 

‘ A sensibility too highly excited, and which has become too much the 
habit of the mind, distinguishes the recluse: and this again impels him, 
with an inconsistency he cannot justify, to hide himself from the crowd of 
men, and even to get absolution from the ties of private affection : for it is 
thus only that he can be exempt from the pains of excessive sympathy. 
Hence it happens that the very man whose firm persuasion of things invi- 
sible might well give him serenity amid the vicissitudes of the present life, 
exhibits far less composure than those often do who, when they lose wealth, 
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and friends, and reputation, lose absolutely all which they have ever 
thought of, or desired. 

‘ But perhaps there is nothing which so much determines the man of 
meditation in his purpose of hiding himself in solitude, as that spirit of rude 
intrusiveness, of intolerance, and of dogmatism, which prevails in. the 
world, and which, moreover, seems often to draw around the inoffensive 
and the modest, and to make such their sport and victim. It is the pecu- 
liar delight of vulgar arrogance, not merely to violate the substantial 
rights of those who are feeble and unarmed; but to carry their practice 
of invasion—if it be possible, into the very souls of men. To rule in the 
visible and tangible world is not enough:—the despot must sway the pri- 
vate sentiments, and disturb the meditations of all who dare not repel his 
usurpations. The most innocent tastes are regarded as matters of personal 
quarrel, by the obstreperous tyrant—‘‘ While you cloak your thoughts, | 
assume that you are harbouring the purpose of resistance to my will.— 
When you express them, you openly defy my power.” This is the real 
meaning of the language of arrogant and overbearing tempers. What 
wonder is it if the meek and the modest should escape, when they can, 
from the circle of such tyranny; or that when so escaped, their hearts 
should passionately cleave to the freedom of the monastic life ? 

‘ A feeling very similar to this is common even to men of far more intel- 
lectual vigour than we attribute to the Recluse; and actually exerts a 
great influence over the manners and habits of some of the most superior 
minds, Such are compelled to confess that it is only within the sanctuary 
of their own bosoms they can enjoy free converse with Truth and Reason. 
The open world is too impatient, too wilful, too capricious, and too into- 
lerant, to give place to the liberty in which Truth and Reason delight. In 
the very choicest society there is not enough of simplicity, not enough of 
integrity, not candour, not knowledge, not perspicuity enough, to allow 
scope for an unamxious expression and copious interchange of thought. 
There are truths, or we should say there are indications of truth, which are 
not to be entertained without much delicacy of handling.—Bring them isto 
dispute—haul them forth upon the arena of controversy, and they vanish 
from the sight. It is far from being an axiom that, whatever is true or 
important, or in a degree intelligible, may be brought out and submitted to 
the judgment of any sort of minds. The very reverse is often the fact. 
Beyond the bounded circle of things which may be measured on all sides, 
and categorically spoken of, and which form the homestead of minds of 
little leisure or comprehension ; there is a wide and uncircumscribed sphere, 
wherein spirits excursive, and philosophically modest, take their range; 
and whence they bring home, if not certain and irrefragable conclusions, at 
least scattered particles of wisdom, which they more highly esteem than all 
the stamped coinage whereof dogmatism makes its boast. It is precisely 
to save these elements of imperfect knowlege, that the man of comprehen- 
sive mind often hides himself in silence, or withdraws altogether from society. 

‘If the characteristic difference between strong and feeble minds were 
asked for, it might be replied—It is found in the habit (in the former case) 
of adhering firmly to truths which have once been settled on satisfactory 
evidence ; and (in the other) in that of calling such principles into ques: 
tion, ever and again. But if it were required to distinguish great minds 
from strong ones, we must say, that the latter so hold their system of esta- 
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plished truths, as to shut out their prospect of what may lie beyond it; 
while the former, without quitting the ground of demonstration—without 
confounding the known with the hypothetical, never lose sight of that 
more distant range of things, which the human eye is permitted dimly to 
discern, though: not distinctly to explore.’—pp. 278—28 1. 4 


Very few indeed are the examples of seclusion in the sense here 
conveyed, of which modern times can boast. There is another 
kind of anchoretic piety, which shews itself in a repulsive system of 
religion, and induces the individual actuated by it to estrange him- 
self from his fellow-beings, as if they were unworthy to associate 
with him. To such a recluse as this we would wish to hold up the 
portrait of himself, which is exhibited in the following picture: 


‘ But though our religious sophist is thus shut out from free and ingenuous 
converse with mankind at large, and is condemned to look in disdain upon 
the movements and sympathies of the wide world: may he not, at least, 
find scope for his benevolence within the pale of the church? If the bulk 
of mankind are to him estranged; what forbids him to—* love the bro- 
therhood ?” Alas! he is as much beset with difficulties in this narrower 
cirle, as he was in the wider one. The cause of these new embarrassments 
may readily be found.—There is an important difference between a perfect 
science, which admits nothing but what is demonstrable; and that sort of 
general, or loosely compacted knowledge, of the sume subject, which may 
float at large among men. For while the latter allows of much variety and 
diversity of opinion, and admits many degrees of proficiency or advance- 
ment, the former is absolute and peremptory: it must be received entire, 
or rejected : it can no more grant indulgence to difference of opinion, than 
the elliptic arch can allow of a broken irregularity of line. 

‘Now while the generality of Christians, as they modestly pursue their 
different paths of Scriptural inquiry, are conscious, and are ready to confess, 
that it is but a portion of divine knowledge which they severally attain ; 
and that therefore it is most reasonable to exercise toward each other the 
indulgence of which each has need in his turn—the professor of abstract 
or philosophical theology, challenges for his system the prerogatives of a 
finished science. It truth it were preposterous, on his part, to take any 
lower ground. If fatalism of any kind is to be admitted, it must be yielded 
to because it is impossible to resist it. Seeing that the entire evidence of 
common experience, and the irresistible consciousness of men turns directly 
against any such doctrine, it can, of course, maintain its ground only by 
force of logic. Fatalism must needs be dogmatic aud intolerant; if it 
would exist at all. 

‘In perfect consistency with his claim of infallibility, the theologue pro- 
fesses to have come into possession of his scheme of religion, not in the 
slow, painful, and uncertain method of an induction of principles from 
Scripture; but by climbing the height of the Eternal throne—by looking 
into the records of universal government—and by having gained the cli- 
max, or apex, of divine science, whence he can look down on all sides, and 
contemplate at leisure, the great movements of the sentient system. In 
fact, sophists of this class are perpetually ascending to universals ;—are 
always reaching the infinite; are taking position at the centre of truth. 
Their method is that of synthesis and comprehension; not of analysis and 
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induction, Hence results, by a natural consequence, the paucity and uni. 
formity of their themes, and the monotony of their discourses, The highest 
circle of abstraction can never admit of copiousness or variety. 

‘ But the special consequence we have now to do with is that intolerance 
which, by an unavoidable necessity, attends hyper-theology. In the reason 
of things it can admit of no freedom, no internal play of parts: it is iron. 
bound on every side. You must receive it as it is; or reject it; there can 
be no middle course. It were folly to talk of diversities of opinion, or 
shades of difference, in relation to that which, if it be absolutely true, is 
utterly false. 

‘ And then, because no two human minds can be brought into perfect 
unison; and because language, which is the vehicle of metaphysical 
dogmas, is a very faulty organ of conveyance ; and moreover, because there 
will arise a thousand discordancies of opinion when a system of abstract 
theology comes to be adjusted to the various and unanxious language of 
the inspired writers, therefore it happens, that the metaphysical theologue 
never finds one whom he can deem to have reached the very line of truth 
that trembles on perfection. There can be no space for brotherhood, in this 
region of points that have no extension. 

‘ An appearance of exaggeration unavoidably attaches to every attempt 
to define and describe an abstract error like the one in question ; because, 
in fixing and exposing the secret principle of such errors, and in marking 
them so distinctly as not to be afterwards confounded, we must affirm some- 
what more than is perhaps actually to be found in any single example of 
the sort. But the fair question returns—Have we, or not, detained and 
held in our grasp a real existence ?—Have we so gone about it as to fix its 
relative position, and to give it truly a name, and place, in our circle of 
ideas? And is it true, or not, that there is found among us a religious 
system that is characteristically sullen, arrogant, intolerant, exclusive; a 
system that impels its adherents to frown upon mankind at large, to refuse 
aid and fellowship in all labours of evangelical benevolence, and to de- 
nounce, as heretical, every form of doctrine that does not reach a certain 
point of abstract perfection? Is there, we ask, among us, a doctrine which, 
beyond any other, is anti-social and uncharitable ? If not, we have been 
beating the air: or if hyper-calvinism be not that doctrine, we are charge- 
able with calumny.’—pp. 289—293. 


From this subject, it is delightful to us to turn to the charming 
picture which the author has drawn of ‘the family affection of 
Christianity.’ How few of us, we regret to say, are actuated by a 
feeling of Christian sentiment and affection towards those whom we 
believe to be sharers with us in the hope of eternal life! Neverthe- 


less, it is a feeling that ought to bind us all together by the closest 
ties : 


‘ It is only in religion that we can find the true philosophy of love : for 
love, apart from the belief of an after-state, has neither substance, nor 
purity. It will be found, as a matter of fact, that the faith of immortality, 
and the feeling of Christian love, are always in direct relation, one to the 
other, as to their intensity: if the one be in great force, the other is so: if 
the first languishes, in any age, the second disappears. And, at any 
moment, if the belief of eternal life could be suddenly invigorated, the 
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spirit of faction and jealousy would instantly be exhaled from the church ; 
and of Christians it would once more be said—“ See how they love one 
another.” 

‘In this primary element of Christian affection, we readily find a reason 
sufficient to explain its comprehensiveness, and its universality, and its 
power of rising above those checks that might spring from the imper- 
fection of individual character. The greater motive overpowers the less, 
in all the exercises of true love; and in Christian love, when simple and 
sincere, it is much more so. The brightness of immortality obliterates 
fainter impressions ; and when any one is indeed believed to be a Chris- 
tian, the idea of dignity that connects itself with that persuasion, outweighs 
every other feeling. In each heir of heaven we see—heaven itself, more 
than the qualities or merits of him who is on the road thither: much in 
the same way as when some extraordinary occasion kindles the enthusiasm 
of an assembled nation, and the multitude, with joyous shouts is moving 
on, in procession; the high-wrought patriotism that floats in the aur, 
binds heart to heart, even among those who are personally strangers : 
every man, without question or scrutiny, grasps the hand of his neigh- 
bour, in frank and cordial good-will. 

‘No other principle can generate an emotion comparable to Christian 
love, for the plain reason that no other principle has at command so vast 
an idea as that of endless existence. It is by the means of this great idea 
that the brotherly kindness taught by the Gospel arms itself against the 
disgusts and disappointments that will belong to whatever is human. Be 
it so, that the objects of our regard are ignorant (like ourselves) of much 
which it would well befit them to know: and be it also that the better 
and purer motives that work within them are (as with ourselves) much 
disturbed and thwarted by the unextinguished propensities of an evil 
nature. All this, or more, may be granted; and though human virtue, 
in its best specimens, is infirm, and much sullied, it is nevertheless true 
that every Christian, because he is such, and whatever may be his rela- 
tive excellence, is treading the ascent of wisdom and goodness ; and shall 
at length, notwithstanding many delays and repulses, reach an elevation 
on that upward path where he shall fairly challenge all our esteem. Yes, 
and it is true, that an era in his course shall arrive when supernal beings— 
themselves ancient proficients in virtue, shall count him their worthy com- 
panion, and delight in his converse. If it were only on the strength of 
such anticipations, he might wel] now command our regard, who are 
subject to precisely the same conditions, and have need of the same 
indulgence. 

‘Christian love has its most obvious analogy with the domestic affections 
in its sense of relationship, as brethren, through one who is related 
equally to all, as Head. But the emotion we are treating of draws a 
peculiarity from the absence and invisibility of the Head of the family. 
There is a sense in which the members so represent the head, that He 
whom the mortal eye cannot discern, is brought, by their means, under 
the cognizance of the eye. So far as Christians truly exhibit the charac- 
teristics of their Lord, in spirit and conduct, a vivid emotion is enkindled 
in other Christian bosoms, as if the bright Original of all perfection stood 
dimly revealed. This emotion, perhaps, would hardly be generated by a 
single instance, or by a very fcw instances of the temper and behaviour 
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that become the Gospel : for the divine image, in any single ex . is 
too faint, or too much blemished, to bring with it forcibly the idea of 
Supreme Excellence to which it is related. But in the multitude of 
instances there may clearly be seen a concurrence—a harmony—a conver. 
gence of evidence, such as leaves no doubt of the truth, that all are con; 
after the same pattern. The conclusion comes upon the mind with aecu- 
mulated power, that we are not entertaining an illusion, while we believe 
that this family resemblance, this homogeneity of character, springs from 
a common centre; and that there exists, as its archetype, an invisible 
Personage, of whose glory all have in a measure partaken. The 
Christian brotherhood is therefore to each individual of the communit 
(Trexunprov ) a sensible proof of the reality of his faith ; and each embraces 
ali, not merely with affection ; but with that peculiar solicitude and satis- 
faction wherewith the soul, at all times, grasps an assurance of the sub- 
stantiality of its dearest hopes. 

Christian love and the domestic affections may very appropriately be 
compared on the ground of that enhancement which both receive from 
the assured and familiar knowledge that prevails within their respective 
circles, of the character and dispositions of each. It is not perhaps com- 
monly considered how much the strength, permanence, and vivacity of 
love depend upon the simple circumstance of an intimate acquaintance 
with the spirit of its object—its habits, purposes, infirmities, burdens, 
sorrows. The very reverse of this might bave been imagined, as more 
probable ; for it would have been natural to suppose that mankind being 
such as they are, mutual esteem and affection would have borne propor- 
tion directly to our ignorance one of another. But it is not so; on the 
contrary, ignorance of each other’s character, more than any other cause, 
represses the social sentiments, and checks every benign emotion. It 
does so, first, by giving room to suspicion, and to the chilling fear (a fear 
which pride enhances) of becoming the dupes of hypocrisy ; and next, by 
depriving the imagination of its means of vividly conceiving of the actual 
feelings or sorrows of those around us: and this lively impression is, by 
the laws of the human mind, indispensable to the vigorous movements of 
sympathy. ‘That which the imagination does not realize, the heart does 
not heed. It is this principle that explains much of the apparent insen- 
sibility and indifference to the sufferings of others, which is shown by the 
mass of mankind. 

But the intensity and tranquil permanence of love most of all depend 
upon the exclusion of all lurking doubts concerning the secret dispositions 
or real sentiments of the objects of our regard. Now human nature is $0 
mystical a thing, its external characteristics are so variable, or at least so 
intricate in their combinations, and the outward and ordinary symbols of 
inward emotion are so fine, or so fallacious, that nothing can give us the 
certain assurance we need, except the close and intimate familiarity of 
domestic life : and it is an admirable provision of the divine wisdom 
which affords us the opportunity of knowing best those whom we ought 
most to love and succour. The unlooked for incidents of family history, 
and its sudden excitements, and its arduous occasions, bring the indivi- 
duals of the home circle within the sanctuary of each other's bosoms. 
And then, there is always going on in each mind an unobserved process 
of induction, wherein the listless actions, and trivial expressions of every 
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hour, go to form an estimate, in the mind of each, of the worth and qua- 
lity of the others ; until each feels that he has almost as perfect a know- 
jedge of the heart of brother, sister, parent, child, husband, wife, as of his 
own. It is on the solid ground of this familiar knowledge that the domes- 
tic affections take their tranquil standing ; and unless the companions of 
our lives are absolutely unworthy of our love, or ourselves are incapable 
of pure and generous emotions, we shall love them with more vivacity, 
and with more steadiness, when the depth of their faults has been sounded, 
than we could while ignorance (mother of jealousy and fear) stood in the 
way between heart and heart. To harbour the thought that there is yet 
at all in the soul of one near to us a concealment we have not explored, 
is the same thing as to hold the whole of our affection in abeyance.” — 
pp. 295—301. 


Although we praise much of the spirit by which this publication 
has been dictated, yet it is not therefore to be assumed that we 
agree with the author in all his religious tenets. Very far from it. 
But, at the same time, we cannot but see that he means well ; that 
he is thoroughly possessed of, and actuated by, many truly Christian 
precepts, which give his sentiments an air of benevolence too sel- 
dom perceptible in persons who treat of such subjects. We know 
not how he can have all the hopes which he expresses elsewhere, of 
seeing that much-expected Milleninm, when he is so fully aware 
that the * English feeling of absolute personal independence, both 
in opinions and conduct, has so thoroughly dislodged from the 
minds and hearts of many, the Christian feeling of submission, for 
the sake of love and peace ; much more of submission in deference 
to pastoral authority, that the greatest imaginable revolution must 
take place in the religious community, before it can be hoped that 
the capital and simple principles of church communion will be 
generally recognised and bowed to. Nothing seems at present to 
indicate the approach of any such favourable change amongst us.’ 

One of the great beauties of Christianity is, that it has no aris- 
tocracy, it is meant for all mankind. 


‘The adventitious advantages of personal dignity, bodily strength, and 
equable health, must not be spoken of in the same absolute terms, as con- 
ditions of greatness of soul ; any more than nobility of birth; or the habits 
that belong to high station and affluence. Nevertheless, it were an equal 
error to affirm of these advantages, on the one hand, that they are indis- 
pensable to magnanimous sentiments; or, on the other, that they have no 
affinity therewith; or no influence in enhancing generous emotions. 
Nature and history contradict both suppositions. In many signal instances 
that might be named, Mrwp, as if purposely to disparage, or put contempt 
upon its humble companion—Martrer, has burst through the restraints 
and humiliations of a feeble, diseased, or distorted form, by force of a ple- 
nitude of the highest qualities : or again, as if to make mockery of exterior 
graces, it has withheld every virtue and every gift from those whose sym- 
metry and dignity of person seemed to fit them for thrones. And yet the 
uneasiness or painful sense of unfitness of which every one is conscious 
while such instances are before the eye, is itself a proof that nature teaches 
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us to look for some correspondence between the interior and the exterior 
man; or that it is her general rule to make the visible a true symbol of 
the znvisible. 

‘ Actual concernment with important affairs—a real conflict with diff. 
culties, as well as some achieved enterprises of danger or labour, though 
not of course to be enumerated among the elements of magnanimity, must 
be peremptorily affirmed as indispensable to its existence otherwise than as 
a mere rudiment, or germ. The collision of the mind with the perils and 
toils of real life, may fairly be assumed as a test of true greatness ; because 
our definition of it includes both power, and the propensity to exert it; 
for without this ingredient we retain nothing that might serve to distin- 
guish between the idle contemplatist, or the mere poet, or the retired man 
of abstraction, and him whom we deem magnanimous, Energy that 
achieves nothing, is a febrile restlessness ;—not the power of health, 
Greatness that can estabiish its pretensions by no ostensible and commen- 
surate performances, is hardly to be known from imbecile ambition, 

‘ Yet is there always a counterpoise in great minds between the desire of 
action—the vigorous passion for achievement, on the one part, and that 
tendency, on the other, to repose, that taste for peace, that calm residence 
of the soul upon its centre, which impels it (with an apparent inconsis- 
tency) now to stand forth, and now to recede from the noise and confu- 
sion of the world. We imight find plenty of great minds, if we could but 
relinquish, in our definition, this special characteristic—a tranquil taste, 
and the capability of repose. In every circle one may meet with men of 
prodigious energy, and of indefatigable zeal; but they are such as can 
exist only exteriorly, or in action: rest, when it must be taken, is with 
them an abrupt cessation of their intellectual life; it is not another and a 
graceful mode of it. Will it seem romantic to affirm, that the charac- 
teristic serenity of minds truly great is an instinct of the soul, indicating its 
destiny to a future and endless life?—for even though that life were be- 
lieved to consist of a perpetuity of action, nevertheless the anticipation of 
it, fraught as it is with the notion of infinity, and of absolute perfection, 
must always be attended with the idea of peace and stillness. 

“If it yet seems as if some one infallible characteristic of genuine mag- 
nanimity were wanting, we should at once name unalterable modesty, as 
that mark. That it is so might be argued, not merely from the evidence 
of facts, establishing the point that great men have always shone with this 
grace, as assume it @ priori, inasmuch as elevation and grandeur of soul 
consists in, or is derived from, an habitual contemplation of universal prin- 
ciples. ‘This habit of the mind contains a tacit comparison which is of 
the very essence of humility. The spirit that has no modesty, manifestly 
has no sense of abstract excellence ; and therefore can have no greatness; 
or, at least, is not holding converse with things greater than itself; hence 
it grasps nothing that might aid it to spring up, or to rise above its actual 
level. 

‘The modesty of great minds, like their tendency to rest, generates an 
apparent inconsistency at which vulgar observers are amazed: it is a dis- 
sonance, full of sweetness and power; but pleasing to well-taught ears. 
For just as there is (as we have already said) an alternation between the 
love of repose and the desire of action; so is there also in noble spirits a 
counterpoise between the consciousness of superior power and native high 
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quality, and this characteristic humility or meekness. Such are the 
changes of a spring day, when the sun, returning to our hemisphere, and 
about to put forth anew the generative fervour of summer, is seen con- 
tending with the heavy exhalations of earth. For awhile these vapours 
gather over the heavens and darken the landscape ; but at length they 
divide, and even while tepid showers are falling, the source of light is re- 
vealed in all his effulgence: and yet only to be soon again veiled in the 
mists his own rays have drawn into the sky. 

‘False or affected greatness, which consists in the tumid expansion of a 
meagre substance, may assume all appearances of the true sooner than this 
of modesty ; which either it will not attempt, or attempting, will utterly 
fail to reach. Or while acting the part of modesty, will so exhibit its rest- 
lessness and impatience, as to forfeit the praise of serenity. ‘Thus the two 
inseparable characteristics of genuine magnanimity are denied to all pre- 
tenders. 

‘In nothing are great and inferior minds more certainly distinguished, 
than in that peculiar composite sentiment with which the former habitually 
contemplate mankind at large. We say composite sentiment; because it 
brings together, with singular harmony, all the separate ingredients of 
magnanimity which we have just enumerated. In the analogous feeling 
of pretenders to greatness, some one or more of these ingredients is 
wanting. The man of enormous ambition, splendid as his qualities may 
seem, can make out no valid claim to the affection of his fellow-men, even 
if he may compel their admiration ; for he looks upon them simply as the 
means or materials by which to effect, or upon which to build the spacious 
edifice of his pride. Or if beneficence takes its turn in his emotions, it is 
taught to give way instantly when it might embarrass the dominant pas- 
sion. The vague theorist too, whose schemes are as large as continents, 
and who, one would say, has built his nest high as the clouds, so that he 
looks down upon empires as a man does upon a colony of ants ; he is great 
only in his closet : he legislates for nations not a few: schools senates ; re- 
bukes kings ; revises all that is faulty in the institutions of all lands; throws 
the blame of every human woe upon statutes. Yes, his pen is quite a 
paternal sceptre, wielded for the benefit of the species! Alas, all this 
sovereign philanthropy is bottled in his inkhorn! look for it elsewhere; in 
his conduct or his self-denials; you find it not. This huge good-will to 
men is nothing better than the mode of an immeasurable vanity ; and if 
you want a proof that it is so, see how cunningly the sage avails himself of 
the slender knowledge of the men of his country or age, so as to make him- 
self appear the author and inventor of that which he has just known how 
to steal from foreign quarters. 

‘The philanthrophy that is genuine and great yearns to act, and must 
spend itself in some effort, effectual or not, to diffuse benefits. The habit 
of abstraction, which is the primary rudiment of his character, informed by 
the bright conceptions, and animated by the emotions which his imagina- 
tion furnishes, leads him to meditate, as his favourite theme, upon the wel- 
fare of communities; or of his species at large. And he is enough of the 
philosopher to look with indulgence upon the errors and faults of man; 
but not so much a philosopher as to make these errors and faults the sub- 
ject of caustic merriment. He is poet enough to feel a kindling sympathy 
with whatever is beautiful or gracious in the social system; but not so much a 
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poet as to turn away his eye from the unpleasing realities of human 
dation. He is the man of action, energy, courage, fortitude; but his velo. 
city is not that cf a machine, which is serviceable or destructive bli 
for he has long poudered whatever he attempts, and his motive is alwa 
so sound and so admirable, that even his failures or defeats are brighter 
than other men’s successes; and when thwarted in his endeavours, men 
see in his serenity that it was good-will to his species, not ambition, that 
moved the attempt. : 

‘ Nothing can be less like arrogance or conceit than the feeling with 
which a great mind inwardly confesses its unquestioned superiority. —Such 
is that respect for humanity which the man of magnanimous sentiments 
entertains, that it is with sincere pain he recognises at any time in other 
men those deficiencies, or that meanness, or baseness, or frivolity, whence 
he might draw a comparison in his own favour. As ofien as any such 
comparison obtrudes itself, gratulation gives way to shame, or compassion 
for others. It is to him a heavy grievance that men should be blinded b 
prejudice, perverted by passion, corrupted by interest ;—that they should 
be ignorant ;—infirm in judgment ;—sordid in conduct. The levity of 
mankind, and their corruption, alike distress him, for they controvert that 
feeling he would fain always cherish, of complacency towards all things, 
and of esteem for all. ‘Tell him to think with pleasure of his own expan- 
sion of mind and nobility of temper:—this is but in another manner to 
enumerate the dishonours of his fellow-men ! 

‘Conceptions and emotions of this order are justly deemed romantic 
when not found in combination with energy and consistency of conduct :— 
that is to say, when they are mere conceptions, and mere emotions. But 
the man who thinks them so, however recommended by the active virtues ;— 
the man who secretly contemns the humility and humanity of great minds as 
if it were a weakness, may be sure that there is humility and a region of thought 
of which he has no more knowledge than the mole has of the vastness and 
splendour of the upper skies, where the eagle soars.—pp. 349—356. 


Yet, with all this, the greatness of man is in itself nothing—he 
is a fallen angel at best. When he dies, the elements of his human 
nature are separated, and it is only then that, in the Christian 
sense of the word, he begins to live ; death is in truth but a process 
in the natural history of man—a season of germination in which 
he puts forth new flowers of existence. He is disencumbered of 
his earthly materials, in order that his soul may rise above all the 
obstructions which had previously clogged its operations, and ma 
bring to maturity the most brilliant powers with which it is endowed. 
The author has some pleasing speculation on the state which souls 
thus emancipated will enjoy in another world. It would appear, 
from numerous passages of Scripture, that the pure souls will pass 
to a region of perpetual worship, in which the devout affections 
will be exercised to their fullest extent. These will be their sole 
employment. They will no longer be agitated by doubts as to the 
existence of the living God, for they will see him face to face. To 
assert any thing beyond this, would be mere imagination, We 
cannot follow the author, therefore, in his raptures about the third 
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heavens ; in treating of which he has left himself open, we think, 
more than in any other part of his work, to the charge of being a 
visionary. 

In achapter upon the perpetuity of human nature, the author 
contends that man will still be man when he lays down the 
vestments of this life, and puts on immortality. Of course, what- 
ever belongs to the economy of this life, will then cease to influence 
his feelings ; he will still think, and reason, and feel as man, but as 
man improved and exalted to a higher degree in the scale of the 
creation. 


‘The Supreme Nature, which includes all perfections and elements of 
bliss, need not be conceived of as certainly affording to any beings a full 
manifestation of its Own constitution. Nor perhaps would do so at all, if 
it were not that this constitution has, in a special manner, been involved in 
the destinies of some members of the intelligent creation. May it distantly 
be conjectured, or vaguely surmised, that the occurrence of evil, aud the 
Divine Acts consequent upon it, have served to bring forth from the 
Eternal Bosom the long-hidden mystery of the Divine Existence? Shall 
it be lawful to think that, im suddenly coming forth to the rescue of a fallen 
race, God became manifest to the eyes of all intelligent orders, as hereto- 
fore He had not been; and that they then beheld the Infinite Nature, in its 
essential distinction ? 

‘With more certainty it may be affirmed that the economy of human 
salvation has, to the human family, so signalized the distinction of the 
Triune Nature, that it will not again be lost sight of; but rather will be 
more and more evolved in the view of the redeemed race. This at least 
may readily be supposed, that human minds shall find all their sense of 
safety, and all the calmness of their joy, to spring from their knowledge of 
the Great Mystery, of which on earth they had received the rudiments, and 
which heaven shall much more develope. 

‘The greatest object must command the attention of all who have it in 
prospect. And where the Supreme Being is sensibly present, He must fix 
upon himself every eye.—But shall it be so for ever? Shall active and 
intelligent natures, always advancing (and perhaps rapidly) in knowledge 
and in power of comprehension, at length attain to such a maturity and 
completeness of conception, as to leave nothing unfathomed, even in the 
Infinite Nature? It seems at first sight almost difficult to believe the con- 
trary ;—for the faculties of knowledge are upen to what may be termed a 
law of geometrical progression ; every augment is pregnant, and multiplies 
itself by combination with others. Our first thoughts might lead us thus 
10 suppose that the accumulations both of knowledge and of the power of 
comprehension, might at length (or must) reach a climax and a pause, But 
more deliberate consideration brings us to a different conclusion, which, if 
it must be summarily expressed in abstruse terms, nevertheless may be 
expanded by whoever will fix his mind upon the subject.—Although the 
Divine Nature be not in any sense mutable or progressive, its perfections 
do, as we see, come into relation with that which is both mutable and pro- 
gressive. In other words, there is going on now (and we should believe 
always will be going on) an interaction between the power, wisdom, and 
moral attributes of God, on the one hand, and the finite and created sys- 
VOL. 1. (1832) No, 111. GG 
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tem on the other. It is by the fruits or produets of this interaction that 
the Divine Nature becomes cognizable ; and it might be affirmed, almos, 
as a demonstrable verity, that The Infinite Perfections shall never haye 
exhausted those combinations of which the finite and created system jg 
susceptible.—If the works and dispensations of God are the book in which 
intelligent beings are to read the character of the author, we may certainly 
aver, that the Commentary shall never reach a close. And not merely is 
it true that there shall be no end to the series of facts and events—of pro. 
ducts, persons, revolutions ; and these always various, so that there shall 
be an incessant stream of novelties; but (which is of far more consequence) 
all such new products—actors and destinies, shall be fresh manifestations 
of the principles whence they proceed—further interpretations of the Divine 
Nature. 

‘The intellizent and immortal nations, continually accumulating their 
knowledge, and by means of these accessions gaining more and more power 
of grasping the principles of celestial wisdom, shall find, that the effect of 
such advancement is only to give them a still more enlarged conception of 
the immeasurable distance between the creature and the Creator. It is so 
that the traveller who ascends slowly the steep sides of the Andes, when, 
stage after stage, he looks beneath and around him, and gazes at each 
advance upon a wider horizon than before, convinces himself that he is 
actually attaining a great elevation above the common level of earth, whence 
he started. —And yet, when he looks upward to the starry vault, and sees 
it now in all its amplitude, and through a more translucent medium, so as 
that more distinctly than before he is conscious of the vastness and dis- 
tance of the heavenly system, his impression is not that he is getting nearer 
to the stars; but rather that, though actually he rises, they are drawing 
back to a greater remoteness, and are contemning his feeble efforts to climb 
on high. — 

‘ But how shall we at all conceive of that strange commixture of senti- 
ments, apparently incompatible, the one with the other, which shall result, 
after the lapse of extended periods, from this vastly-augmented sense of 
infinitude of God, on the one hand; and from that sense, on the other, 
of the lessening of the distance between the created and the uncreated 
spirit, which (as before we have observed) belongs to the full play of the 
devout affections? This inconceivable conflict or counterpoise, well de- 
serves to be thought of.—And we may think of it, though imperfectly; 
because it just makesitself felt inthe present state. Does there not sometimes 
arise a sortof pleasurable agony in the heart, when intimate and affectionate, 
and even tender emotions of gratitude, and love, and complacency (such 
as the Scriptures authenticate) are vividly combined with ideas of the 
power, majesty, and incomprehensible attributes of Him with whom thus 
we are conversing? How do these emotions enhance one the other, until 
the frailty of the mind compels it to fall back to earth. And shall it be, 
that both this affectionate approximation, and this augmented sense of the 
remoteness of the Supreme Being, are to go on together through the eras of 
eternity,—each more and more intense continually, and each working 
upon its antagonist with greater force! The thought of a counterpoise 
like this, does it not well exclude from our anticipation of endless life, all 
idea of stagnation or decay’ ?—pp. 469—474. 


The author concludes his volume with a chapter on the unison 
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of the heavenly hierarchy, a subject on which, we suppose,’ he 
indulges his imagination, merely for the purpose of shewing the 
extent to which it may range in such a boundless field. It is 
almost the necessary error of a mind constituted like his, filled with 
thoughts of an elevated and contemplative nature, rather to go too 
far occasionally in its excursive flights. This is an imperfection, 
however, for which we may well excuse him, seeing how many 
sources of captivating thought he has opened to us upon other 
topics. His book we recommend most cordially, not to the public, 
for itis not a work in which the mass of the community can feel any 
creat interest, but to those comparatively few members of society, 
who love religion for its own sake, and keep themselves far removed 
from those busy and ambitious sectarians, who think that religion 
is to be made an object of traffic, or of policy. The man who 
pursues through this life the even tenor of his way, acting consci- 
entiously by every body whom his conduct may atiect, sweetening 
the relations of life by his mildness and beneficence, and worship- 
ping constantly in the interior of his soul the divine Being, whom 
he sees present everywhere, will be delighted with this volume. It 
will on some points expand, as it were, the field of his vision, and 
render him more intimate with the beautiful system of the creation, 
which must so frequently become an object of his most affectionate 
attention. 


Ant. X.—l. The Member: an Autobiography. By the author of 
“ The Ayrshire Legatees.” i2mo. pp. 272. London: Fraser, 1832. 

2. The Cabal. A Tale of the Reign of William the Fourth. In two 
volumes, 8vo. London: Cochrane and Co. 1831. 

3. Sir Ralph Esher: or, Memoirs of a Gentleman of the Court of 
Charles IT. In three volumes, 8vo. Vol. i. London: Colburn and 
Bentley. 1832. 

. Chantilly. In three volumes, 8vo. London: Bull. 1832. 


Ovr list of novels for the last month is, as the reader may per- 
ceive, upon a very reduced scale. In fact there have been scarcely 
any new works at all published since our last number, compared 
with the masses of all kinds of literature which the press poured 
forth some time ago. There was then what we may truly call a 
glut of the market: now the market is almost completely empty, 
and the public, strange to say, seem to feel little regret at the cir- 
cumstance. The truth is, that literature has been for the last 
twenty years made so much a matter of trade amongst us, and the 
parties dealing in it have paid so much more of their attention to 
its quantity than its quality, that a new book has been of late 
looked upon by many persons rather as a new bottle of medicine 
from the apothecary’s, than as a treat for the intellectual appetite. 
Perhaps we ought not to have said ‘¢ amongst us” alone, for 
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undoubtedly the same vice has prevailed among the booksellers of 
France, and ‘especially of Germany. In the latter country, 
they have long had their literary fairs, where books have been 
sold just as sheep and cattle are sold at fairs of a different de 
scription. We have not as yet introduced this wholesale mode 
of dealing, nor do we fear that we shall hereafter be compelled to 
adopt it, as the trade of bookselling in England has undoubtedly 
received a check, which must of necessity bring about an effectual 
reform. Men must accept manuscripts with infinitely greater 
caution than they have yet made use of: they must publish with 
more vigilant reference to the probable amount of consumption: 
they must lower the prices of all their new works to those of the 
“family libraries,” and conduct their trade upon principles of 
greater moderation and security. This lesson may be lost upon 
them at present, but the period is certainly coming when they 
must act upon it. 

With respect to the novels now before us, taking a summary 
view of the whole, we cannot say much in their favour. They are 
perhaps as good as most works of the kind which have been given 
lately to the public. ‘The Member’ is a lively and just satire 
upon parliamentary life, such as it was in the days when reform 
was little thought of. There is a humorous dedication to Mr. 
Holmes, ‘ Billy Holmes,” as he is familiarly called, in which the 
author affects to lament the dangers which threaten the church 
and constitution in these times; suggests the possibility that even 
“ Billy’s”’ well known office may be no longer necessary when the 
*‘ schedules ” come into operation, and inviting him, in that case, to 
the retirement in which the author has found refuge, since the toils 
of his parliamentary career have terminated. 

The narrator represents himself as a Scotch gentleman, who 
having made his fortune in India, found, upon his return to 
England, that the time hung heavily upon bis hands. He was 
advised by one of his friends, a Mr. Curry, to get immediately into 
parliament, where he would have plenty of occupation, A seat 
would cost him no more than a few thousands, which he could not 
miss, Having acceded to this advice, the difficulty was to find a 
confidential acquaintance in the line, that is to say, a person 
conversant with the secrets of the traffic for seats in the House of 
Commons. He had gone out to India a bare lad, with scarcely a 
shoe upon his foot, and of course knew nobody who could promote 
his purpose. Upon this subject bis friend at once made his mind 
easy, by assuring him that he had only to make it known that he 
had a wish for a quiet easy seat, and was not unwilling to pay a 
certain price for it. Some needy peer would be soon heard of that 
would be sure to find him out, and have the requisite negotiations 
brought to a favourable conclusion. Of course the retired Scotch- 
man from India was for “ the powers that be.” We have rarely 
heard of one that was otherwise. The ruli powers. were thea 
the tories, but he cared nothing about party. "Whasee was in the 
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government he would be its auxiliary, and he justified his prin- 
ciples upon this sufficiently plausible ground, that whigs were 
tories in Office, and tories, whigs in opposition. Mr. Curry ha 
pened to know a Solicitor who dealt in boroughs, and had at this 
time one at his disposal; and it was accordingly agreed that a 
meeting should take place between the parties, the shrewd Scotch- 
man passing off, not as the principal, but as the principal’s friend. 
The conference is capitally managed upon both sides. 


‘ The waiter, being an expert young man, ordered all things in a very 
perfect manner; and I had just finished my dinner when in came Mr. 
Probe; a smaller sort of man, with a costive and crimson countenance, 
sharp eyes, and cheeks smooth and well-stuffed: but one thing | re- 
marked about him which I did not greatly admire, and yet conld not say 
wherefore, namely, he had a black fore-tooth, as if addicted to the tobacco 
pipe; and, moreover, although it could not be said that he was a corpulent 
man, he certainly was in a degree one of the fatties; but he was very 
polite and introductory, told me his name, how Mr. Curry had requested 
him to call, and was, in every respect, as couthy and pleasant as an evil 
spirit. 

‘| desired the waiter to shew us up into the private room that was 
ordered, and bade him bring a bottle of Carbonnell’s claret—all which he 
soon did; and when Mr. Probe and I were comfortably seated, he opened 
the business. 

‘“ Mr. Jobbry,” said he, “‘ our mutual friend, and my client, has told 
me that you might have some business in my way.”’ 

‘** Myclient!” quo’ Ito myself,—‘* mum,” and then I continued— 
“He is an old friend of mine, and I was telling him that the time hung 
heavy upon my hands in the country—oh! but that is not what | wished 
to speak to you about. I have a particular friend lately come from India, 
who is in the same condition ; it’s far from my fortune, Mr. Probe, to think 
of going into parliament; but my friend, who has a turn for public speak- 
ing, requested me, as I was coming to London, to see if a seat could be 
obtained on reasonable terms; and speaking on this subject to out mutual 
friend, Mr. Curry, (I took care to say nothing of his client,) he told me 
that you had a seat to dispose of, and that he would send you to me.” 

‘* Very correct,” replied Mr. Probe ; “ but be made a little mistake— 
I have not a seat to dispose of; but a particular friend told me that he 
knew of one; and now I recollect of having once mentioned the subject to 
Mr. Curry.” 

‘It's very right to be guarded, Mr. Probe,” said I, ‘ especially since 
the sale of seats in parliament are as plain as the sun at noon-day, and 
would make the bones of our ancestors rattle in their coffins to hear of it: 
but although a seat may be come at by good handling, what would you, 
just in common parlance, think a fair ””— 

*“Oh, Mr. Jobbry, we need not condescend on particulars; but my 
friend has certainly a capital sporting manor, and will either let it on lease 
for the remainder of his term, or for an annual rent.” 

_ ‘IT patted the side of my nose with my fore-finger, and said, in the 
jocular words of Burns, 


‘« But Tam kent what was what fu’ brauly;” 
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and added, ‘‘ Very well, Mr. Probe, that’s a very judicious alternative ; by 
what's I’ll not say what. Would it be expected that my friend would 
have to sit on the right or left hand of a man in a wig; or, in other words, 
to come to the point, would he have to be a sheep or a goat, for at present 
he’s an innocent lambkin, and unless there be a reason for it, he would 
naturally be a sheep. I'll not say that he'll ever be a battering-ram ; but 
you understand, Mr. Probe?” 

‘* Your candour,” was the reply, ‘is exceedingly satisfactory ; but 
have you any notion of what your friend would give for the manor ?” 

«| doubt,” said I, “if he will come up to what our friend Curry said 
was the price.” 

‘«* What did he say,” enquired Mr. Probe. 

‘« Really I can’t tell,—l don’t recollect exactly, whether it was three 
or four thousand pounds.” 

‘« Not possible,” exclaimed the solicitor, falling back in his chair with 
astonishment. 

«« Oh,” replied I, ‘it’s very probable that I am in the wrong, now 
when I recollect that parliament has only two sessions to run: you are 
very right, he could never have said so much as three or four thousand 
pounds—he must have been speaking of the price of a whole parlia- 
ment.” 

‘« Excuse me, Mr. Jobbry, you misunderstood him,—either three or 
four thousand pounds was quite ridiculous to mention in the same breath 
with a whole parliament: no, Sir, the price that I am instructed to arrange 
is for the two remaining sessions.” 

‘** Pray, Mr. Probe, is the gentleman in the house?” 

‘« He is, but he does not find it suit; and, between ourselves, although 
money is no object to him, he sometimes has not felt himself at home, and 
so he has a mind to retire.”’ 


‘** Ay, he has, eh? did he ever say why, because that is a subject that 
my friend should consider ?” 

‘* No, not particularly ; but every man who thinks himself qualified 
does not find himself so, | imagine, when he once gets in.” 

‘** Then, if 1 understand you, Mr. Probe, your client ‘ 

*** Not my client !” 

‘“ Well, well; he wants, as I understand you, to dispose of the shoot- 
ing for two years at an annual rent.” 

* «¢ Just so.” 

‘ “ And what may he expect, to make few words about it ?” 

‘** A couple of thousand.” 

*** What! for two years?” 


‘** No, not so; two thousand for the first year, and two thousand for 
the next ;- four thousand in all, if the humbug lasts so long.” 

‘** Ts that the name of the manor, Mr. Probe ?” 

‘* Ah! you're a wag, Mr. Jobbry.” 

‘ ** But one serious word, Mr. Probe; I am sure my friend will give no 
such price as two thousand pounds per session,—he only wants the seat 
for recreation; some people like horses, some hounds, some carriages, 
some one thing, and some another; and my friend’s taste is a seat In 


the senate ; but he is a prudent man—he looks to both sides of the shil- 
ling before he spends it.” 
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«« T don't know, Mr. Jobbry, but seats in the House of Commons are 
seats now ;—I mean, the stalls in Smithfield are every year more valu- 
able.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Probe, I can make you an offer for my friend, taking the 
risk of pleasing him upon myself: T can give, I mean for him, a thou- 
sand pounds; hear what your client says, and let me know the result: 
| would say guineas—for I really count on guineas; I wish, however, to 
have the fifty pounds for a margin—you understand.” ’—pp. 15—21. 


It turns out that the real seller is his friend Mr. Curry: the 
Scotchman turns the tables upon him with enviable adroitness. 
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‘“ When Mr. Probe had departed, I had a rumination with myself on 
what had passed, and I could not but think of bis expression, “ my 
client.” It was very clear to me that Mr. Curry was the gentleman 
himself, and therefore I resolved to be on my guard towards him, and to 
take care not to let him know my suspicion : I also thought, it was very 
probable if he were the client spoken of, that he would let his man of 
business know that I was the true Simon Pure ; all which put me on my 
mettle ; and thus it happened, that when he called in the morning I was 
prepared ; indeed his calling was to me as a proof from Holy Writ that 
he was the man himself, for he had no particular occasion to call, nor 
were we on a footing of such intimacy as to make the civility at all 
nevessary. 

‘« But Mr. Curry was a pawkie man, and had a reason ready ; for he said, 

‘«T just met in the street, as I was coming along, with Mr. Probe, 
and he told me that he had been with you last night.” 

‘« He was,” replied I, “‘ and seems to be a civil and purpose-like cha- 
racter; but I doubt, Mr. Curry, if his client and my friend, you under- 
stand, will be able to close.”’ 

‘“ Indeed! why so?” 

‘ Because he expects a greater price than I have made up my mind 
to give.” 

‘“ Oh, there may be some modification. He told me that you had offered 
only a thousand pounds per session: now, Mr. Jobbry, that is rather too 
little ; but you will hear from him what his client says.” 

‘I saw by this that there was a desire on the part of Mr. Curry, to let 
me have the seat for what he called a fair price; but having some know- 
ledge of his repute as a man of business, I said briskly, “‘ 1 believe, Mr. 
Curry, after all, that this is a very foolish notion of mine. What have I 
to do with parliament? it is just an idle longing—the green sickness of 
idleness. Really, my conversation with Mr. Probe has changed my mind 
in a material degree. What am I to get for a thousand pounds, but two 
or three franks for letters, and be under an obligation to hear as much 
nonsense talked across a drinkless table, in the small hours of the night, 
as ever jolly man heard over a jolly bowl. Besides, Mr. Curry, if I am to 


pay money, I have got an inkling that a much better bargain may be had 
elsewhere.” 
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‘I saw that Mr. Curry was inoculated with the apprehensions when I 
said this,” for he looked bamboozled; so I followed up the blow with 
another masterly stroke, adding : “ Indeed, Mr. Curry, it would be very 
foolish extravagance for me to give any such sum as a thousand pounds 
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per session for the vain bauble of a seat; and when ye consider that a 
whole parliament can be got, aS ye said yourself, for about five thousand 
pounds, divide that by seven sessions, and ye'll then come nearer what the 
mark should be.” 

‘« There may be some truth in that, Mr. Jobbry,” was the reply; * but 
J understand from Mr. Probe that you had offered a thousand pounds,” 

‘**© Oh! that was in words, of course.” 

‘« Tn parliamentary affairs,” said he, very seriously, “ the strictest honour 
is to be observed.” 

‘«‘ No doubt; but an agent, you know, cannot pledge himself for his 
principal ; all is subject to approbation.” wot 

«« Yes; but Mr. Jobbry, you are yourself the principal.” 

‘“ Ina sense, I'll never deny that to you; but Mr. Probe only knows 
me as the friend of a gentleman who has a turn for public speaking, which 
I have not, and who may turn a penny out of his talent: in short, Mr, 
Curry, something between five hundred and seven hundred is more like q 
rational price: I'll give no more.” 

‘« But you have made an offer, sir.” 

** Oh! that was in a preliminary way.” 

‘Mr. Probe, however, may insist upon the offer being fulfilled.” 

‘« You must not speak that way to me, or may be I may, by petition, 
accuse him to the Honourable House of trafficking in seats, and call you 
by name as a witness. What would either he or his client say to that ?” 

‘ | saw that he changed colour, and that his nether lip quivered; so | 
said to him, 

‘** Between ourselves, Mr. Curry, I cannot see the use of shilly-shally- 


ing about this; I'll only give five hundred guineas per session, which, you 
will allow, is very liberal for a man of honour, who has it in his power, if 
not well used, to make his complaint to the House.” 

‘“T can only say, Mr. Jobbry, that from all I know of the subject, Mr. 
Probe’s client will never accept your offer.” 


6 6 


Very well; that’s in his option; but I have an option likewise.” 

‘** What is that?” 

‘“ Didn’t I hint about petitioning ?” 

‘** Mr. Jobbry, such a proceeding would be most unparliamentary.” 

‘“ No, no, my friend ; don’t let us put our heads in the grass, like the 
foolish ostriches, and think because we do so, that our hinder ends are not 
seen: the matter in hand is contrary to law, and therefore we must not 
apply the rules of law to any thing so nefarious; howsomever, I'll so far 
conform to a corrupt practice, that I'll give the five hundred guineas, as [ 
have said.” 

‘** You will never get the seat for that.” 
_ “ That may be true ; but the Honourable House, like a Spartan judge, 
is desperate in punishing a detected delinquent: in short, Mr. Curry, if 
ye have anything to say anent this negotiation, ye'll advise a compliance 
with my proposition.” 

*“T could discern that Mr. Curry was in a frying condition ; but he was 
a man of experience, and it was not in my power to draw out of him that 
he was at all art or part in the business; so, not to waste time with more 
talk, I passed into the news of the day, and Mr. Curry presently took his 
leave; while I very much wondered at my own instinct in acquiring the art 
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of parlamenting 80 readily; aod | had soon good cause, as I shall pre- 


sently shew, for the address with which I was on that occasion gifted.’ "— 


pp. 22-27. 


The bargain is eventually struck for 600/. per session, and forth- 
with Mr, Curry*having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, he was 
succeeded in his seat for Frailtown by Mr. Jobbry. He of course 
adhered to the line of conduct which he had determined to adopt, 
but as the ministry were just then in a rather unsettled position, 
he kept veering about the benches for some time. The ministry 
were changed, when he was seen more regularly at the Treasury 
side of the House, a circumstance which, however, cost him some 
trouble at the next election for Frailtown, of which a certain Lord 
Dilldam was the patron. His interview with this nobleman is 
characteristic. 

‘Thad an apprehension that my abiding on the Treasury side of the 
House, at the change of ministry, was not agreeable to Lord Dilldam, 
and was therefore none surprised when informed of his determination to 
throw the weight of his influence against me in the election; insomuch 
that | had began to have some conversation with Sir Abimelech Burgos, 
who was proprietor of three boroughs in the west ; but the suddenness of 
the dissolution broke off the negotiation, and, upon the advice of Mr. 
Tough, a real clever man at an election job, I resolved to try my own luck 
again at Frailtown. 

‘When we reached the borongh—and I took care on this occasion not 
to slimber nor sleep by the way—we drove at once to the Royal Oak; and 
Mr. Tough, with most excellent dexterity, agreed with the landlord that 
we should have the use of the whole house for a certain sum of money. 

‘This was a capital stroke of policy ; for as all other public-houses in the 
town were of a mean order, he considered that Mr. Gales, my lord’s new can- 
didate and kinsman, would make his head quarters at the grand hotel in 
Physickspring ; because he was a beau that dressed nicely, and was in all 
things dainty and delicate. But the main reason that Mr. Tough had in 
driving Mr. Gales to that hotel was, a dislike which the inhabitants of Frail- 
town bore to the upsetting garish pride of every thing about Physickspring. 

‘« It may seem,” said Mr. Tough, “ that this is a trifling matter, con- 
sidering the close corporation and singular constitution of the borough ; 
but the generality of mankind, unconsciously to themselves, are governed 
by public opinion; and we may rest assured, that the populace will not 
be satisfied with Mr. Gales, and that their dissatisfaction will more or less 
tell on the town council. 

‘I thought his remark very shrewd, but we had both great fears of my 
success; for that inveteracy Mr. Spicer, was mayor a secand time; and 
old Pawkey Isaac Gleaning was in an ailing way, and could not give the 
effectual assistance that I received from him, for a consideration, at the 
former election; so, after we had paid a few visits together, I came home 
to the Royal Oak, rather in a subsiding mood, and had just said to Mr. 
Tough, in meditative sobriety, that 

“ The troubles which afflict the just 
In number many be,” 


when who should come into the room, to pay me bis respect, but that 
ramplor young fellow, Tom Brag, that I had got the post so cleverly for. 
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‘ His office was not in Frialtown, but in the neighbouring more consi. 
derable place of Beverington : no sooner, however, had the thankful lad 
heard of my arrival, than he came over in his gratitude to offer me his ser. 
vices. He was a prize; for although he had no great weight with the town- 
council, he had a supple hand at atrick. It was not however my business 
to be seen in any thing of the sort; so I left Mr. Tough and him to cop- 
coct their own stratagems; and, in the meantime, being perfectly inde- 
pendent, I did not think it necessary to show myself under any particular 
reverence for my Lord Dilldam. Accordingly, just as a matter of course, 
I threw myself into a post-chaise, and drove over to pay my respects in an 
ordinary civil manner at the castle. His lordship at the sight of me, was 
in the greatest consternation, especially when I said to him, “ My lord, 
although me and Mr, Gales are likely to have a rough tussle in the on- 
coming election, there can be no reason why I should not continue to be- 
have with decorum and respect to your lordship. ” 

‘In truth, Mr. Jobbry,’’ was his reply, “I never thought from the 
ease with which I allowed you to carry the election last time, that you 
would have made so light of that favour. ” 

‘ By this short speech 1 got some insight into his lordship’s cha. 
racter, and could see that, although he was a most respectable nobleman, 
consistent in his principles and moderate in his public temper, yet he had 
not an ill conceit of himself;—so I said, touching my lips as it were with 
honey, that “ it was a great pity I did not rightly understand the poten- 
tiality of his lordship in the borough ; and that I was not a politician, but 
a sober domestic member, attending chiefly to the local improvements 
of the kingdom, only voting on occasional political questions with ministers; 
and, really, that I had thought his lordship’s great experience of business 
in Parliament would, without any explanation, have satisfied him that 
changes in the heads of the Government were but secondary matters with 
the like of me; my great end and purpose being to get my own obliga- 
tions to the public righteously performed, which could not be done if | 
veered about from side to side like a party man.” 

‘On hearing this, his lordship looked most well pleased; and said, 
“ that my principles did me honour as a man, and that it was to be re- 
gretted we did not understand each other better; for,” continued he, 
‘it was not so much because you gave in your adherence to the new 
ministers that I objected, as it was because you were supposed to act inde- 
pendent of me.” 

‘«* My lord,” said I, feeling the full force of what he said, ‘ misunder- 
standings will arise between the best of friends; and I am very sorry to 
say that, to all appearance, | am likely soon to repent I was not so conjunct 
with your lordship.” 

‘** Yes, Mr. Jobbry, you may have cause to repent; for now you will 
feel the force of my influence; and you may be assured that I shall leave 
no means untried to secure the borough for my young relation, Mr. Gales. 
At the same time, Mr. Jobbry, I will do you the justice to acknowledge, 
that had a better understanding existed between us, I would not have 
allowed Mr. Gales to oppose you; for, although he made some figure at 
college,—he’s an excellent classical scholar, and can compose and deliver 
speeches of great promise,—he is not exactly the sort of man that I would 


have chosen ; for I want a man of business among those whom I make the 
depositaries of my influence.” 
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‘In short his lordship and me became very couthy, and he said “ he 
would return my visit next day ; for that in all things he thought that we 
should act as honourable rivals for the love of that fair damsel, the borough 
of Frailtown, (an unproductive old maid, or rather unmarried lady,) and 
seek to win her smiles and favour by our chivalry, maintaining a mutual 
courtesy towards each other.” 

‘So far my visit to the castle was auspicious; and when I returned to 
the borough, I told Mr. Tough what had passed ; upon which he laughed, 
and said,—‘‘ In the desperation of our circumstances, you cannot do 
better than to continue the war in the enemy's territory ; for, to tell the 
truth, your protegé-, Tom Brag, is not very sanguine in his opinion of our 
success ; but the fellow has great tact, and he tells me that our only chance 
lies in annoying Mr. Gales personally, so as to disgust him with the borough ; 
for he is morbidly sensitive, and is easily molested by a small trifle. Now, 
your tactics are to concilitate my lord, and I have settled with Tom Brag 
that his are to annoy Mr. Gales, which we are in the better condition to do 
by having the commonalty on our side, and by taking up our residence in 
this plain homely manner in the town.” 

‘1 agreed that the view which Mr. Tough had taken of the state of my 
case was very judicious; and accordingly we arranged to act upon what | 
called the double-dealing principle,—for really it was so, both in its morality 
and practice. But men have a licence in the time of a general election, 
and [ availed myself of no more than the common privileges of the satur- 
valia.—The Member, pp. 148—155. 


Eventually, Mr. Jobbry is again duly elected for Frailtown, when 
he resumes his course of policy in the House, jobbing on every 
possible occasion upon a small or large scale, just as the oppor- 
tunity offered. We shall not go farther into his career. It is pre- 
cisely that which most Scotchmen have passed through in the 
course of their parliamentary lives, and the description of it by the 
author will be read with unabating interest from the first to the 
last page, by every person who knows any thing of public life. 

‘ The Cabal’ is another political novel, having more immediate 
reference to the passing events of the day. We cannot trace in it any 
indications of striking talent, nor any thing like that acquaintance 
with what we may call life behind the scenery, which 1s so fully 
displayed in ‘ The Member.’ We may, however, refer the reader 
to one passage in it of distinguished merit, containing the advice 
which a high Tory lord gives to his son, with whose conduct in 
Parliament he has every reason to be satisfied. It is a precious 
exposition of the leading principles by which that party is, and ever 
has been, actuated. 

It would have afforded us the greatest pleasure to have been 
enabled, with any degree of justice, to recommend to public atten- 
tion the novel intitled ‘ Sir Ralph Esher.’ It comes from the pen 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt, a gentleman who has, on many occasions, 
yielded productions well worthy of the patronage whieh they have 
received. In dramatic criticism he is, or at least was, unrivalled. 
He catches, also, with great felicity, the discriminating shades of 
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character, and touches them off with an aptitude of expression 
quite peculiar to himself. His poetry, too, though not of the highest 
class, either as to thought or imagery, and though absolutely 
rude as to its metre, is yet not without its redeeming points, 
There is a contemplative strain in his verses which sometimes rises 
to the picturesque in scenery, and to great tenderness in point of 
feeling. We understand that a collection of his poems is about to 
be published, and as there is a more than ordinary reason, derivable 
from his private circumstances, why we should wish it every possible 
degree of success, we beg leave to call the attention of the gentle 
reader to the circumstance. 

The work now before us has some well-drawn portraits, and a few 
good sketches of what we may suppose society to have been in the 
days of Charles II. But it wants connection and vraisemblance. 
We meet with many names which must be familiar to every body 
who has read the history of that period, but we look in vain for a 
likeness in the persons so named, to those whom they are intended 
to represent. We apprehend that a single sketch from this novel, 
affording a slight peep, if we may say so, at the court of the king, 
will satisfy the reader as to its general character, 


‘ The bells awoke me in the morning, ringing a merry peal. When 
the wind died, they seemed to be calling towards London ; when it rose 
again, they poured their merriment through the town, as if telling us that 
the king was coming. I got up, and went into the street, where the 
people were having their breakfasts under the trees, as the gentry do in 
the time of the races. It was a very animated scene. The morning was 
brilliant. A fine air tempered the coming warmth. The tables set out 
with creams and cakes under the trees, had a pretty country look, though 
the place was crowded. Every body was laughing, chattering, and ex- 
pecting ; and the lasses in their bodices and white sleeves, reminded me 
of Miss Warmestre. 

‘ The king, who was an early riser, was expected accordingly : it was 
not known at what hour ; but every body was resolved not to miss him. 
One of our servants had been posted at Ewell, to give us the first intelli- 
gence. I returned to breakfast where I found my new mistress and the 
family assembled. They were talking of Restoration Poems ; an awk- 
ward subject, I thought, for the host, but he discussed it not only with 
ease, but with satisfaction. He was now hastening to be a royalist, and 
was glad to have the countenance of those who had openly committed 
themselves on both sides. Waller and Mr. Dryden had gone further than 
he the other way: they now could not go too far for the new one. Not 
a word therefore was said of their panegyrics on Cromwell ; but much 
good will expressed towards their more enlightened effusions. It was 
the more necessary to put a good face on the matter, because our host’s 
old connections had latterly been quarrelling with the court ; and he took 
all opportunities of insinuating that their grounds of complaint were new; 
totally distinct from those points on which he formerly agreed with them. 
With all my admiration of wit, I could not exactly understand how the 
Protector’s and the king's eulogists could write so well on both subjects, 
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and with so short an interval between ; and I marvelled to think, what 
wy poor mother and Mr. Saunders would have said, could they have 
forseen us all quoting the new pamphlets, and some of us hardly able to 
eat for the pleasure of expecting the royal visit. But this touched my 
own conscience, I therefore swallowed the reflection ; and persuaded 
myself that a variety of new and unheard-of blessings were coming upon 
us, of which the very chocolate I was drinking was an earnest. The 
queen had introduced it from Portugal ; and that morning we had been 
treated with it in her majesty’s honour. 

‘Jt was not so easy to get over her majesty’s situation at court, which 
was by this time much talked of. Divers things were said of it among 
us, ina tone of mysteriousness and regret. The queen was pitied ; my 
fiends shook their heads ; but lady Castlemain was very beautiful—ex- 
tremely beautiful. The ladies, nay the gentlemen, and some very grave 
ones, manifested an interest respecting the clothes she wore, and the 
length of her petticoats. Would she come that day ?—Hardly. Un- 
doubtedly—she was of the queen’s bed-chamber! “ Lord bless us!” 
exclaimed an old lady, “ she must be very beautiful to make the king so 
wicked.” It was agreed that every body must get a sight of her face, if 
only to behold a sorceress. 

‘I listened and was edified. Things cannot be so bad, thought I, in 
which every one takes such an interest. Besides, has not love, by uni- 
versal consent, and from the earliest periods of antiquity, been a licensed 
intruder upon the gravest? I found myself, that day, thinking more of 
Miss Warmestre than my new mistress ; and as | thought of her pretty lips 
and her shape, and then of my own natural conscientiousness, I concluded 
that King Charles was a very good man, a great lover of chastity, but 
somehow.... The excuse was to be found in Ovid: nay, Mr. Cowley had 
excused it. He too had written a coronation-poem, which came with good 
grace from his pen, because he had been no trimmer. I did not mention 
it. It contained passages not so easy to be quoted as those of the 
accommodating wits above mentioned. Perhaps the author would not 
have been very well satisfied to have them quoted to himself. But bis 
Majesty had not been so long in England, that his visit to any part of his 
dominions did not loek like a new return ; and the people were still will- 
ing to be intoxicated. 


‘“ There is no stoic sure who would not now 
Ev’n some excess allow ; 
And grant that one wild fit of cheerful folly 
Should end our twenty years of dismal melancholy.” 


‘The fit had lasted a good while; but who was to say what bounds 
there ought to be to cheerfulness, if our melancholy had been all in 
the wrong ? 

‘While the ladies were dressing, I went out agnin to reconnoitre. 
There was a false alarm of the King’s coming, which set them all in 
a hurry, and which had deceived our outpost at Ewell. It was 
owing to some carriages: with the royal arms, which had arrived ia 
the neighbourhood, and put up at Nonsuch. This turned out to be 
lucky for us, because it drove us to take our stand in a good place, sooner: 
than we should have done ;. for as ourchouse was in a bye-lane, we should 
have seen nothing, and so had resolved, with others of the gentry there- 
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abouts, to get as near as possible to the gate of Durdans. We found 
ourselves disappointed by a vast crowd, that seemed to have dropped from 
the skies; but here again our misfortunes proved an advantage, for our 
visitor from Leatherhead being known to Mr. Evelyn, and that gentleman 
arriving among the first with some other gentry, he contrived to get us 
inside the gates, and near to the house-door ; so that we should see the 
visitors alight at the foot of the terrace, and pass by us. Application had 
been made to the King, to know if his Majesty had any objection to this 
admission within the gates. “ Not I,” saidhe, merrily; “admit all within 
the gates, cattle and stranger, man-servant and maid-servant.” ‘This joke 
was much enjoyed by some, who would have thought it a profanation 
two years back. 

‘A great noise from the town made us all settle ourselves in our places, 
but it was another false alarm. My Lord Carlisle’s coach had occasioned 
it, being all over velvet and gold. This we learnt afterwards, for his 
Lordship had only come soon, that he might be among the last. We had 
not waited however above an hour, when the continued cries announced 
the real coming, though still there were several noblemen in advance, the 
arrival of whose equipages occasioned a series of pleasing disappointments. 
Among them were Lords Oxford and Peterborcugh, and many others, 
whom I knew so well afterwards, Buckhurst, Bellasyse, Sir George Hor- 
ton, &c. The Prince de Tarente was there ; noble old Hollis, (whom a 
rough voice behind me, in a low tone, called “the ungodly traitor” ;) 
and Lord and Lady Sandwich, bis Lordship passing without a comment 
from this interloper among the gay, though he was a turncoat and a man 
of the world, and Hollis was a man of principle. Sir Kenelm Digby came 
upon a horse which seemed no bigger than himself, so grand was he of 
stature, and so remarkably bestrode it. Already appeared some beautiful 
women, and others who grievously disappointed us ; for we had made up 
our minds that we were to see nothing but Lady Castlemains. 

‘Enter Mr. Cowley, with my Lord Orrery. I was pleased at having 
seen him before, and could not but look with reverence on his good-na- 
tured, paternal face, shewing so great a man to be a good one. Mr. 
Waller was there, but nobody pointed him out. 

‘ The Earl of Lauderdale, with his Countess: he as awkward as a 
whale, she as ugly as the devil. 

‘ The Chancellor, exciting great curiosity, on account of the marriage 
of his daughter with the Duke of York; au important looking man, 
something puffing and blowing, with a heavy person. Yet so impressive 
is name, and alliance, and great office, that in that first sight of him, 
especially as he was not without magnificence in his nature, I could not 
help thinking that bis very corpulence added to his dignity. 

‘ Trumpets at a distance, after the French fashion : enter the carriage 
of my Lord Carlisle, as if, and yet as if not, belonging to them: but at 
least within the wind of their glory. He issued out upon us, like a vision 
of blue and silver, so magnificent was his habit. 

‘The Duke of Buckingham, with his Duchess; and his sister, the 
Duchess of Richuiond. Not so handsome as I had expected to find them, 
but elegant and courteous. Little did I think of the pranks I should see 
him play. He was playing them then, for he said something to the ladies, 
without moving the expression of his face, which forced them to laugh 
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behind their fans, and then made a very elegunt bow to somebody, io 
passing. The Duchess afterwards told me that he said, “ Look at that 
man to the left, with his chin up in the air, who means to make me a 
bow.” As soon as the ladies entered the door, he returned to the gate to 
attend on his Majesty, whose arrival was hailed with repeated shouts. 

‘The King! The silence now seemed to become more silent ; and in 
spite of the opinions in which I had been brought up, I felt what it was 
to be in the presence of one who inherited sovereign power. His Majesty 
himself alighted first, and, together with Buckinghams, presented his hand 
to assist the Queen. ‘Then camea handsome boy, Mr. Crofts, (afterwards 
Duke of Monmouth,) and last, assisted by her cousin, the Duke, the long 
looked for beauty, beautiful indeed, triumphantly beautiful. She looked 
around, and the spectators could hardly refrain from another shout. 

‘The dress at that time was well calculated to set off a woman to 
advantage. Lady Castlemain was dressed in white and green, with an 
open buddice of pink, looped with diamonds. Her sleeves were green, 
looped up full on the shoulders with jewellery, and shewing the white 
shift beneath, richly trimmed with lace. ‘The boddice was long and close, 
with a very low tucker. The petticoat fell in ample folds, but not so 
long as to keep the ankles unexposed, and it was relieved from an appear- 
ance of too much weight by the very weightiness of the hanging sleeves, 
which, counterpoising its magnitude, and looking flowery with lace and 
ribbons, left the arms free at the elbows, and fell down behind on either 
side. ‘The hair was dressed wide, with ringlets at the cheeks ; and the 
fair vision held a fan in one hand, while the Duke led ber by the other. 
When she had ascended the steps, and came walking up the terrace, the 
lowness of her dress in the bosom, the visibility of her trim ankles, and 
the Hourishing massiness of the rest of her apparel, produced the effect, 
not of a woman overdressed, but of a dress displaying a woman ; and she 
came on, breathing rosy perfection, like the queen of the gardens. 

‘| did not see all this at the time; there was not leisure for it; but I 
had the general impression, which I reduced into detail afterwards. The 
spectators forgot every thing but the King andher. His Majesty at that 
period of his life (he was little more than thirty) looked at his best, and I 
thought I never saw a manlier face, or a more graceful figure. He was 
in mulberry coloured velvet and gold. He not only took off his hat in 
return to our salutations, but persisted in keeping it so, as if in the pre- 
sence of the whole people of England. ‘This fairly transported us. The 
royal features were strong, somewhat grim even, and he hada black brow 
and a swarthy complexion, reminding us of the southern part of his stock ; 
but there was a good temper in the smile of his wide, though not unhand- 
some mouth; and his carriage was eminently that of the gentleman. 
Lady Castlemain at that time was little more than twenty. The Queen, 
though short of stature, was young also, and looked handsomer than we 
expected ; and as all parties seemed pleased, and his Majesty’s little son 
came on the other side of the lady of the bedchamber, we pretended to 
ourselves that things were not so bad as report made them ; though never 
more convinced that every thing which had been related was true. 

‘Some other ladies followed ; then the Duke and Duchess,* with more ; 
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and then Prince Rupert; the Duke, a stiff, dry looking man, very dig. 
ferent from his brother; the Prince harsh and plain featured, but with q 
keen eye; neither of them graceful or princely. The Duchess had her 
father’s tendency to the robust; and as we did not hear her talk, I did 
not think her so good-looking as she appeared to me afterwards. 

‘When the doors closed, and the spectators moved away, I felt dull, jn 
spite of the presence of Miss Randolph (the name of my new mistress), 
I thought this an injustice, and she talked so sweetly during our return, 
that I found myself more in love with her than before, and behaved ac. 
cordingly. Lady Castlemain had eclipsed Miss Warmestre. She had, at 
the same time, made all womankind still more delightful in my eyes ; and 
I began to dress Miss Randolph after her fashion, which mightily im- 
proved her. 

‘In the afternoon, as nothing was to be thought of but the royal visitors, 
we strolled again to Durdans, and were unexpectedly gratified with the 
sight of them, the windows being open. The house seemed full of music, 
which was constantly going on; and now and then a party would issue 
from the trees, and cross over the lawn. Miss Randolph entered so well 
into the pleasure of the scene, though with perfect propriety, that I was 
charmed with her ; I did my best to please her, like a ready-made cox- 
comb as I was, not allowing myself to reflect how I might engage her to 
think too well of me; and in the innocence and tenderness of her heart, 
she ventured to say, when I asked her if she should not miss the gay 
nobles and cavaliers, ‘‘ Not if I see you.” 

‘A circumstance which occurred the same afternoon, destined me to see 
her but a few times again ‘till long afterwards. Her father, after we had 
gratified our curiosity, returned with her to Leatherhead. I was restless, 
and after accompanying them as far as I was permitted on horseback, 
returned to the scene of interest. His majesty loved to see his court and 
the ladies on horseback. Lord Berkeley had proposed to show them a 
hawkery of his in the neighbourhood, and, as I was carelessly riding along, 
I met the whole court coming out of Chalk Lane upon the downs. The 
ladies were in riding habits, with hats and feathers, the hats large and 
looped up on one side, the feathers of various hue ; which, with the stir- 
ring sound of the horses, the gallant look of the cavaliers, and the talk 
and laughter prevailing as they came forth, made a beautiful show. The 
wind was higher than the day before, and brought the sound towards me. 
I turned out of the way ; and from an impulse of respect, got off my horse, 
and stood waiting uncovered.’—Sir Ralph Esher, pp. 55—66. 

Something like the fire of genius now and then breaks out in 
‘ Chantilly.’ It is composed of three tales, ‘ D‘Espignac,’ ‘ The 
Page,’ and ‘ Ash-Wednesday.’ The period of the first tale, which 
is perhaps the best of the whole, is laid in the reign of Henry III. 
of France, who conducted himself with so much indiscretion while 
upon the throne, that he disgusted his subjects generally, and ulti- 
mately fell by the hand of an assassin. His greatest rival and 
enemy was De Guise, and so predominant was the power of the 
opposition of that day, that the young king was obliged frequently 
to take refuge, as it were, from the public hatred, in one of his 
country palaces. D’Espignac, a brave and chivalrous nobleman 
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was one of the most zealous partizans of De Guise; hence the 
court soon discovered some pretext upon which he was accused of 
high treason, and his estates were confiscated to the use of the 
state. His son also became an object of the tyrant’s persecution ; 
a reward was Offered for his apprehension ; and emissaries were 
sent in pursuit of him everywhere. Their paternal seat, Avilly, 
which was situated at a short distance from Chantilly, a well-known 
palace belonging to the sovereigns of France, was given away to 
one of the minions of the court, the Count de la Vallée. The 
daughter of this nobleman, Estelle de la Vallée, is the heroine of 
the tale. She is, of course, according to the usual prescription for 
ladies in her character, one of the most beaatifel, amiable, and 
interesting of her sex. When she first appears on the scene, she is 
said to be affianced to a young duke, high in the king’s esteem. 
Her father being much engaged in state affairs, and her mother 
being attached to the enjoyments, if any there be, of indolent 
repose, Estelle was allowed to ramble where she pleased through the 
forests of Avilly. Her favourite haunt was the cottage of an old 
woman, named Jacqueline, in whose humble style of life and racy 
remarks she found delight, although those remarks were some- 
times pointed with sufficient boldness against the new family. She 
had lived with the Countess D’Espignac, from her marriage to her 
death, and how could she bear to see a stranger tread those halls, 
which that young and beautiful lady had once graced with her 
presence? She had nursed and fondled the young Adhemar ; 
through years of absence and sorrow, she still retained for him all 
a mother’s love. 

In the course of her wanderings Estelle seldom failed to visit, at 
the time of the vesper liymn, the family chapel, situated in a solitary 
and romantic glen, at which three friars from the chapter of Bene- 
dictines, at Beauvais, officiated in turn. One evening as she 
approached the chapel, she was startled by observing standing 
against the wall, outside the door, a rifle magnificently decorated, 
according to the fashion of the period, with golden studs, and mas- 
sive silver ornaments. On entering the chapel, she looked about 
in vain for the owner of the rifle, whom she at length discovered 
kneeling in the shadow of one of the stone pillars, and deeply 
absorbed in prayer. He was clad in the garb of a forest hunter, a 
cloth of bright emerald green fitting tight to his figure, without 
any ornament, except a large buckle of massive gold by which his 
waist was clasped. A large slouched hat, with drooping feathers, 
which lay on the ground near him, shewed that he was one of the 
Liguurs of De Guise. Estelle lingered as long as she decently 
could in the chapel, without being able to graiify her desire to 
know who the stranger was. As she returned home, a favourite 
martin, whose nest was established in the roof of the chapel, fol- 
lowed her in quest of food, which she had never failed to give him, 
until this evening, when her thoughts were otherwise occupied. A 
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hawk observed the favourite, and was ready to pounce upon it, 
when he himself fell the victim of the rifle which Estelle had seen. 
The accident introduces to her acquaintance young Adhemar ; she 
warns him of the danger he runs by exposing himself to the emis- 
saries who were in pursuit of him. In short, the scion of the exile, 
and the daughter of the court-favourite, were already charmed with 
each other. 

Estelle, upon her arrival at home, suddenly learns that the kin 
is about to visit Avilly, and that in his train would come the Duke 
of Montbel, whom her father wishes she should marry. These 
tidings were sufficiently distressing. But her father reminding her 
of the personal influence which she had already obtained amongst 
the inhabitants of Avilly, requests that she would use it for the pur- 
pose of discovering the abode of Adhemar, who was known to be 
concealed in that neighbourhood. This request places her in a 
condition which enables her to cultivate the acquaintance thus 
accidentally commenced: the natural cr nsequence follows ; they 
are deeply enamoured of each other. Estelle, however, yields to 
her father’s commands, marries the Duke de Montbel, and pines 
to death in splendid misery. Some parts of the tale are wrought 


with considerable power, which gives promise of still better things, 
from the pen of the fair author. 





NOTICES. 
Art. XIl.—The Ladies’ Cabinet 


of Fashion, Music,and Romance. 

18mo. No. 3. London: G. Hen- 

derson. 1832. 
Ir gives us much gratification to 
understand that this little work has 
had prodigious success. It is ad- 
dressed chiefly to the female mind, 
and without being ever didactic, it 
is well calculated to spread through 
society the seeds of rational improve- 
ment, a taste for intellectual enter- 
tainment, as well as for music and 
the fine arts. It has nothing of a 
feeble or juvenile character in its 
various compositions, whether in 
prose or poetry. They are all evi- 
dently framed with the view of en- 
gaging the attention of women of 
sense and education ; and an idea 
seems to pervade them, that the fe- 
male mind is just as capable of 
relishing well written tales, good 


poetry, and essays upon useful sub- 
jects, as the mind of the stronger 
sex. Its embellishments rival those 
of some of the annuals, while inits 
literary department it would not suf- 
fer by a comparison with the best of 
them. The »umber for March, now 
before us, contains a great variety 
of original and amusing matter. The 
following song, written expressly for 
this work, is set to sprightly music, 
which is given at the end of the 
number. 
‘THE BRIDE. 


I. 

‘Strike ye the cymbals, tune the 
lyre, Cues 

Let all that music can inspire, 

Of hope ana joy, resound to-day— 

She comes—the star that guides my 
way :— 

She comes with laughter in her eye, 

Dimpling her cheek—with extacy, 
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in her proud mien ;—and health’s 
bright glow 

Shines like a glory round her brow. 

II. 

‘She comes, the genius of the place, 

The soul of beauty wit and grace, 

Of blushing faith that knows no 
guile, 

Nor falsehood masques beneath a 
smile. 

Mark, while with myrtle crowned 
along 

She dances to some sprightly song, 

In her all elements combine 

That raise from human to divine! 


Il. 

‘Blest !—oh, supremely blest, is lie, 

Destined to spend his life near 
thee !— 

To breathe the fragrance of the rose 

Affection bids thy lip disclose ; 

To hear thee speak, to see thee 
move, 

The angel-type of wedded love, 

Making with innocence and mirth, 

Thy home a paradise on earth !’— 

p. 168. 


A beautiful engraving, from a 
painting by Claude Lorraine, em- 
bellishes this Number. The name 
here assigned to it is “ The Con- 
vent of the Apennines,” and a story 
is given in illustration of it, which 
we shall extract for the amusement 
of our readers. 


‘Whoever has been at Florence 
can hardly fail to recollect the Arno, 
with its numerous bridges, its wa- 
ters shining in the mid-day sun, the 
crowds of churches and palaces 
rich in all the most precious works 
of art, which meet the eye on 
every side; the trsnsparent sky 
above, and the gay scenery which, 
like a panorama, spreads over 
the earth below, converting every 
street, I might say every particular 
edifice, into a brilliant picture. Flo- 
rence, in the light of the day, is, 

» & glorious object of contem- 
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plation ; but to be seen in its most 
beguiling aspect, you must traverse 
it, as [ have frequently done, during 
the hour of midnight. ‘The heat of 
the day is excessive, there is scarcely 
any twilight, and it is only in the 
serene and silent watches of the 
night that the air is cooled by a fresh 
and balmy breeze which breathes 
along the Arno. It is then, too, 
that the beautiful, the poetic river, 
is beheld surrounded by all those 
divineassociations which have given 
it celebrity throughout the world, — 
the moonbeams casting their ra- 
diance upon its ever-Howing waters, 
touching with silver the tops of the 
towers along its banks, and shewing 
its bridges in a softened and dreamy 
perspective ; while the huge masses 
of ancient buildings which fill the 
city, lie in full deep shadow, appa- 
rently sunk in profound repose. 

‘The loveliness of the night, in 
this fine climate, must be felt, in 
order to be understood ; it cannot 
be described. ‘The sun dips below 
the horizon, the evening suddenly 
falls, and before we can discern the 
first star twinkling in the azure con- 
cave of the sky, the day has de- 
parted. In a moment the firma- 
ment is glowing with its innume- 
rable lights; the milky way is so 
luminous and so clearly defined, that 
it looks like a path of diamonds 
spread out in the heavens. Per- 
haps, from a few thin clouds in the 
distance, an electric flash now and 
then breaks forth, and adds to the 
splendour of the scene above, while 
below it quickens the movements of 
the fire-fly, which, as it springs from 
every spot deepened by foliage, flings 
its sparkles on the bosom of the 
night. 

‘ The stillness of the atmosphere 
is occasionally broken by sounds of 
merriment, or the hum of assem- 
bled crowds, arising in various quar- 
ters of the city; or, perhaps, by 
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the voice of the nightingale, which 
comes from the rich and beautiful 
gardens that skirt the wal's of Flo- 
rence. Somebody has wel! com- 
pared the soothing influence of its 
little song, consisting of a Jengthen- 
ed and oft-repeated note, to that of 
a light sleep, so softly does it steal 
upon the senses, as it floats through 
the midnight air. 

‘Affected deeply by these en- 
chanting sources of delight, [ was 
once traversing the principal street 
of Florence, when it seemed to me 
as if no person was stirring except 
inyself. I was wrapt in a reverie, 
full of the most absorbing reflec- 
tions, when suddenly the tower bell 
of the prison sounded with, as I 
thought, more than its usual solem- 
nity. It seemed to fill the whole 
city. I walked on still occupied 
with my own thoughts, when my 
attention was attracted by a num- 
ber of figures dressed in black, and 
bearing torches, issuing from the 
portal of a large edifice. They 
still increased in numbers for some 
moments, and as they emerged from 
the building, and advanced with slow 
and noiseless steps in regular pro- 
cession, I could have almost deemed 
them the spirits of another world. 
Presently, when the whole line was 
formed, the tones of the requiem 
for the dead fell upon my ear. I 
could now perceive that they partly 
preceded, partly followed, a bier, 
over which a rich pall was hung, 
studded by massive gold ornaments, 
which shone in the glare of the 
torches. I soon overtook the pro- 
cession, and found that it was com- 
posed of the “ Brethren of the 
Misericordia,” an institution which 
had its origin in the time of the 
great plague, celebrated by Boceac- 
cio in his Decameron. When the 
pestilence was at its height, and 
the nearest relatives abandoned each 
other through fear of its influence, 
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a few truly charitable persons were 
found still remaining by the beds of 
the dying, administering to them 
all the assistance which they were 
capable of receiving, and, when they 
expired, bearing them to the grave, 
The survivors of these Christian 
heroes assumed the monastic habit 
when the plague subsided, and the 
order still exists at Florence. he 
members are clothed in a black 
dress, which completely conceals the 
person from head to foot. Princes, 
cardinals, and noblemen, often enter 
the order for a time, and join in the 
performance of all its offices, which 
are principally to attend the sick 
poor, to convey them to the hospi- 
tals, and from thence, when dead, 
to the tomb ; to visit the prisons, 
to prepare the condemned for their 
last home, and to take charge of 
them after the sentence of the law 
has been carried into execution. 
‘As I followed the pageant at 
some few paces distance, 1 sawa 
female tottering along close by the 
houses, apparently anxious to keep 
up with the procession ; now and 
then her strength seemed to fail 
her, when she would stop, and lean- 
ing against a pillar, endeavour to 
recover her energies. She would 
then move on again for a while, but 
no sound, not even a sigh, escaped 
her. Her form was covered by a 
large thick black veil, and though 
anxious not to lose sight of the bier, 
she seemed particularly desirous ot 
avoiding observation. I concluded 
that she must be some near relative 
of the dead, and finding that she 
was in sv helpless a condition, I lin- 
yvered near her, and at length begged 
Jeave to offer ber my assistance. 
The moment I spoke, she turned 
away, and stretching out her hand, 
made a sign that she wished to be 
left to herself. Under other cit- 
cumstances I should have at once 
obeyed so sacred a command ; but 








as | was strongly impressed with 
the fear that, if she attempted to go 
much farther, she must fail, I still 
kept in the shade behind her. My 
apprehensions were soon realized. 
After walking onward a few steps 
she could no longer support herself, 
and she sunk to the earth. I has- 
tened to the spot, and lifting her 
head, I raised her veil, in order that 
the air might reach her more freely. 
She lay quite senseless for nearly an 
hour, during which I was exceed- 
ingly perplexed as to the course I 
should take. ‘The last sounds of 
the requiem had long since died 
away. The funeral service must 
have been, I thought, over, and I 
expected that some of the brethren 
of the Misericordia might return by 
that street, and assist me to bear the 
lady, for such she evidently was, to 
her home. Fortunately I was not 
disappointed. ‘Two of them soon 
made their appearance, and imme- 
diately attended to my summons. I 
informed them of what I had ob- 
served, and expressed a belief that 
the lady was some connexion of 
the dead whom they had just borne 
to the tomb. One of the brothers 
passed his torch over her face. “It 
is, indeed, Isidora,’ he exclaimed, 
“the unhappy Isidora!” At these 
words she awoke, as if from a trance. 
“The unhappy Isidora, truly, may 
you say,” she said, in a low, melan- 
choly voice ; unhappy beyond the 
most wretched of human beings ! 
Alas! where am I?” “ You are in 
safe hands, Signora,” replied the 
same brother ; ‘we shall shew you 
every care, every kindness, of which 
you seem to stand so much in need. 
May heaven look down with pity on 
your forlorn and unfortunate situ- 
ation! “ Forlorn, unfortunate, 
every thing that is miserable, 
you may now behold in the 
once happy Isidora! Oh, repeat 
those words of heavenly charity 
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again, they are new to my ear; it is 
some time since I have met with 
kindness from any body. Oh! pray 
for me, pray for me; you are the 
brothers of mercy ; you have taken 
him to the grave, in mercy place me 
by his side; but no, no, I am not 
worthy to be near him; lost, lost 
Isidora!" “ Not lost, Signora,” re- 
joined the benevolent man, “ not 
lost ; there is still time for prayer, 
and there is no more limit to the 
mercy of God, than there is to that 
blue sky above us.” Saying this, 
he took from his pocket a small 
phial, filled with some strong aro- 
matic liquid, which he applied to 
her temples. She grew stronger by 
degrees, when being asked where 
her hotel was, she said that she had 
no place of abode at Florence ; that 
she had only just come from Milan 
by a public conveyance, from which 
she alighted the moment she heard 
the tower bell of the prison toll, 
knowing well the occasion which 
drew forth that melancholy sound. 
I immediately offered my apart- 
ments, until others should be en- 
gaged for the lady’s use; but the 
brothers said that it would be unne- 
cessary to trouble me, as there was 
a convent hard by, in which they 
had no doubt they could obtain for 
her a temporary asylum. We then 
turned into a narrow street, where 
one of the brothers, stopping before 
a large house, pulled a heavy chain 
that hung at the portal. We beard 
the sound of a bell, and immediately 
a lay sister, having satisfied herself 
as to our object before she opened 
the small wicket, allowed the lady 
to pass in. My new acquaintances 
then thanking me for my attention 
to the object of our common sym- 
pathy, accompanied me part of the 
way to my residence, and before 
they wished me good night, gave 
me leave to call upon them at their 
hospital, in order to make enquiries 
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as to the health of the unhappy in- 
valid, whom I had assisted to pre- 
serve. 

‘ The next morning, before I 
sought their cells, 1 went to the 
small church of the order, which is 
near the Duomo, or house of God. 
Every thing here wears a solemn 
and even gloomy aspect. ‘The edi- 
fice was built shortly after the great 
plague, on the verge of the abyss 
which was excavated for the recep- 
tion of the dead. A silver lamp, 
which is suspended at the shrine of 
the virgin, yields a dim light to the 
aisle. ‘There are six of the brethren 
always watching in the church, pre- 
pared for any calls that may be made 
for their attendance. Medicine of 
every kind is at hand, and on the floor 
are arranged biers, palls, torches, 
and dresses. If there should be 
occasion for their services at night, 
they are summoned to their duties 
by the solemn tolling of their deep 
toned bell, which, when beard in that 
dead and silent hour, falls upon the 
ear with an appalling sound. 

‘Just as 1 was coming out from 
the church, one of the brethren fol- 
lowed me, and asked whether I was 
not the English gentleman who 
had rendered assistance to the lady 
Isidora the night before. Upon my 
answering in the affirmative, he led 
the way into the hospital, and knock- 
ing at the door of a small apartment, 
was desired to enter. He, how- 
ever, merely opened the door, and 
shewed me in; when I found my- 
self in the presence of a middle-aged, 
gentlemanly person, dressed in a 
close silk cassock, who was sitting 
at a table writing. The cell was 
hung with beautifully-executed en- 
gravings of scriptural subjects. A 
silver crucifix was enshrined in a 
niche of the wall, and in the window 
were carelessly thrown a few books, 
apparently of very modern date. 
An iron bedstead and mattress, with- 
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out any hangings, filled up a small 
recess. The occupant of this humble 
habitation struck me at once as a 
man who had seen a good deal of 
the world. He received me in 
frank and cordial manner, and hay- 
ing concluded the page which he 
was writing, laid down his pen, and 
opened at once with the subject 
upon which I was most interested. 

‘1 am happy to inform you,” 
he said, “that the lady Isidora js 
somewhat recovered this morning 
from the painful agonies which she 
had to endure last night. It was no 
common suffering, for it was that of 
bitter remorse ; she was in a great 
measure the cause of that funeral 
which she partly witnessed, as you 
shall hear. 

‘«¢Tsidora was at one time the 
pride of Florence ; her family ranks 
among the highest of its nobility: 
and as she was an only daughter, 
the utmost attention was paid to her 
education. Her fortune was equal 
to her distinguished birth and beauty; 
and before she arrived at woman's 
age, her hand was sought by several 
suitors; among the rest, by the 
Count Vicente, one of the most sen- 
sible and deserving men it has ever 
been my lot to know. He was my 
intimate friend, and now that he is 
no more, I lament him as a brother.” 
Here the narrator’s voice failed bim, 
and he was for some minutes unable 
to proceed. “ Well, Vicente’s suit 
having been supported by a great 
majority of Isidora’s friends, and 
having been urged by himself ina 
manner that left no doubt of the 
truth and constancy of his affec- 
tion, he prevailed on her to share 
the fortunes of his life. 1 believe 
that the heart of Isidora was not at 
first much interested in this union. 
She had been so much flattered and 
caressed by the flower of our Flo- 
rentine nobility, that my own im- 
pression then was, and still continues 
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to be, that she was persuaded into 
ber marriage with Vicente, as the 
most eligible person amongst all 
her real or professed admirers. 

«« They were married, and after 
spending some time in travelling 
over various parts of the continent, 
they retired to the Count’s seat, 
which is charmingly situated among 
the lower mountains of the Apen- 
nines. It is approached by an an- 
cient Roman bridge, which stretches 
across a magnificent river, com- 
posed of several tributary streams, 
which unite a league or two above 
the bridge, and form one of the 
finest waterfalls in that part of Italy. 
The mansion is built in the castel- 
lated style, but some modern addi- 
tions had been made to it, which 
rendered it a residence worthy of a 
nobleman. The prospect which it 
commands of the lower hills, and of 
the fertile plains at their feet, is en- 
chanting. Among the various in- 
teresting objects which it embraced, 
was a convent of the order of the 
Virgin, called the Convent of the 
Apennines, seated on the declivity 
of a mountain, which rises abruptly 
toa considerable height behind it, 
and protects it from the north wind. 
I have occasionally visited my friend 
at his Apennine residence, and en- 
vied him the enjoyment of such a 
scene, which looked to me like a 
terrestrial paradise. Our Claude 
has left a picture of it, which he 
painted for one of Vicente’s ances- 
tor's; you may see it in the Gallery 
of Fine Arts—I think, on the right 
hand as you enter 

‘“ If woman could be happy, as 
one would think she might, in the 
enjoyment of such a residence as 
this, attended by the most affection- 
ate of husbands, and surrounded by 
three or four of the most engag- 
ing children I ever saw, Isidora 
ought to have deemed herself the 
most fortunate of her sex. Fora 
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time she did appear to be in posses- 
sion of the most unqualified bliss. I¢ 
was delightful to me, who rejoice in 
hearing of the happiness of any of 
my fellow-creatures, especially of 
my immediate friends, to receive 
letters occasionally from Vicente, 
in which he described their mutual 
habits and amusements. Some- 
times they walked up the mountain, 
and loitered about the banks of the 
stream, listening to the music of 
that fine waterfall, with which the 
bells of the distant convent occa- 
sionally mingled their sound. Some- 
times Isidora would spend a day at 
the convent, for the sake of the con- 
verse of the nuns, whom she always 
found as cheerful as the morning. 
Having no wishes that went beyond 
the precincts of their mountain re- 
sidence, their world was within 
themselves, and their happiness 
sprang from the rigid performance 
of the duties which they had under- 
taken. Upon these occasions, Isi- 
dora would have her children taken 
to her, and their presence was al- 
ways a kind of jubilee at the con- 
vent. Vicente went for them in 
the evening before sunset ; they all 
rode down the mountain upon don- 
keys, and their journey home on 
these occasions was a continued 
fluw of juvenile laughter and de- 
light. 

‘ « But their greatest enjoyment, 
as Vicente has often told me, was 
to wander out in the afternoon 
through the fields amongst their 
deer and sheep, to recline under a 
shady tree upon the margin of that 
beautiful river, and to sketch the 
matchless scenery by which they 
were surrounded. Such was the 
impression which those pastoral 
days, as he called them, made upon 
his fancy, that he bad his portrait 
and that of Isidora, added to Claude's 
painting, he being represented as 
holding a shepherd's crook, Isidora 
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sitting on a bank, with a young fawn 
at her feet, and both apparently 
listening to those mystic hummings 
which, without any apparent cause, 
sometimes are heard in the summer 
sky. ‘lhe murmur of the bee, the 
chirp of the grasshopper, and the 
distant song of the woodman, they 
could easily trace to their natural 
sources; for those other sounds, 
however, above their heads, in 
which they found infinite delight, 
they could not so well account. 

‘« Thus ten ortwelve years passed 
on, and during my more recent 
visits, it was with the most unaf- 
fected pleasure that I beheld their 
union crowned with so many bless- 
ings. The heart of Isidora was, as 
well as I could observe, completely 
won by the tender assiduities of her 
husband, and it seemed as if their 
happiness were destined to have no 
end, save with their existence. Un- 
fortunately, however, for their wel- 
fare, it entered into Isidora’s plans 
for the education of her eldest 
daughter, to have hertaught French, 
by one of the most eminent mas- 
ters whom Paris could produce. A 
gentleman was accordingly found, 
who agreed, for a liberal stipend, 
to bury himself, as he represented 
it, for a year or two among the 
Apennines. His name was De 
Moray, a smart little man, very 
much marked from the effect of the 
small-pock, but possessed of un- 
common confidence, or, as indeed 
I might call it, effrontery of man- 
ners. You will, perhaps, be much 
surprised to hear, that this person, 
though destitute of every external 
attraction which could fix the at- 
tention of a woman, was scarcely 
six months in the house of my 
friend, when he succeeded in se- 
ducing Isidora from the duty which 
she owed to her God, her husband, 
her children, her relations ! 

‘« You will, I know, excuse these 
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tears, which involuntarily burst from 
my heart. I know not whether 
they are a tribute to indignation or 
pity. I was overwhelmed with the 
fatal intelligence, when Vicente came 
to inform me of what had occurred— 
the mother of his children bad fled ; 
the innocent ones deprived of her 
who best knew how to minister to 
their wants ; the honour of his 
family tarnished beyond all human 
power of redemption ; and the pros- 
pects of his children clouded by the 
example of their parent. I feared 
that he would not survive the day 
he came to Florence to tell me of 
this terrible disaster ; but after he 
had unburthened his mind of the 
fatal tidings, he seemed to put ona 
new character. He expelled from 
his bosom every sentiment of ten- 
derness with which he was once 
familiar, and kneeling down upon 
this floor, swore that he would be 
revenged. I endeavoured to ap- 


pease his feelings, to direct his mind 


to more noble views of the duties 
which had devolved upon him, to 
induce him to forget a woman who 
had so treacherously requited his 
love ; but all to no purpose. He 
wrung his hands in agony, reminded 
me again and again of the happy 
days I had seen them spend toge- 
ther, reasoned upon the improbabi- 
lity that she would ever have volun- 
tarily abandoned him, and imputed 
her conduct to violence practised by 
the base spoiler upon her inclina- 
tions. I of course was obliged to be 
silent, as I eould not bring myself 
to think for a moment that the mis- 
tress of a family could be drawn 
from her allegiance to home, unless 
she was herself a consenting party. 
But Vicente was obstinate, and re- 
solved on pursuing the fugitives. 
‘« He followed them to Switzer- 
land, traced them to Lausanne and 
Geneva, and then to Lyons, where 
he lost all clue to their further move- 
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ments. He returned to Florence a 
broken-hearted man. I scarcely 
knew him, he was so altered in 
every respect. This was about twelve 
months ago. However, he was in- 
defatigable in his researches and in- 
quiries, and at length heard that the 
guilty pair were at Padua, Isidora 
passing for the wife of the French- 
man, who still continued to earna 
scanty pittance by teaching his na- 
tive language. 

« « Vicente was preparing to pro- 
ceed to that city, but before he set 
out he went, by my advice, to see 
his little family, and to provide for 
their future welfare in case any un- 
toward accident should occur to him 
in the course of his journey. On his 
arrival at home, he was astonished 
that he was not welcomed as usual 
by his children. They were no 
where to be found. He called all 
his servants. They could give no 


account of the young ladies, and 
were much surprised at their ab- 


sence. Vicente rushed instinctively 
to the garden, and had not advanced 
far, when he heard all their voices 
clattering at once in the harbour, in 
which he and Isidora had spent 
many ahappy hour. Entering this 
scene of their past felicity, whom 
should he see before him, with the 
children clinging in a cluster round 
her neck, but that same Isidora !— 
no, not the same, indeed, for much 
was she changed from her former 
self: she was dressed in a travelling 
habit, and appeared to have just 
come off a journey. 

‘“* Here is Mamma come back,’ 
exclaimed all the children together, 
in a breath. ‘ Oh, we are all so 
happy, Papa!’ Vicente’s tongue 
adhered to the roof of his mouth ; 
words were denied him, so unex- 
pected, so overwhelming to his heart 
Was a meeting of this description. 
His first impulse was to return to 
his stables, take his horses, and re- 
turn to Florence. Would that he 
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had done so! Isidora fell upon her 
knees, and looked up at him with 
those well known, though now 
harassed features, bathed in tears. 
His heart rose to his throat, and 
almost suffocated him. He could 
hardly believe his senses, that she 
who had so irreparably wronged 
him, was now before him suing for 
his mercy. At length, he found 
utterance enough to ask were was 
her paramour? I am here, said 
the French ruffian, carelessly saun- 
tering down the path that led to the 
arbour. Vicente turned round, and 
seizing him with the fury of a lion, 
felled him to the earth. Guided by 
some demoniac feeling, he then 
twisted his hand in the back part of 
the ruffian’s neckcloth, and tighten- 
ed it with irresistible force until he 
strangled him to death. The child- 
ren fled, shrieking, alarmed by the 
frenzy which maddened their father. 
Isidora was borne away by the ser- 
vants to the home which she had 
dishonoured, whence one of them, 
who was much attached to her, had 
her secretly conveyed to Milan. 
Vicente disdained to fly from the 
scene of his crime. He exulted in 
it, and cheerfully surrendered his 
person to the officers of justice, 
who charged him with the murder 
of the foreigner. He did not deny, 
or attempt to extenuate the deed he 
had done, and accompanied them to 
the prison of Florence. His trial 
was fixed for next week, when, 
doubtless, he would have been ac- 
quitted, as the facts of the seduction 
would be proved by several wit- 
nesses, and allowance would doubt- 
less be made by the tribunal for the 
feelings of a husband and a parent, 
which had been outraged in the 
most cruel manner. But he con- 
stantly said, that he had now nothing 
more to live for: he had avenged 
his insulted honour, and he cared 
little what was to become of him. 
The agitation of his feelings, the re- 
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amembrance of his sufferings, and, 
above all, that agonizing scene, 
which presented to him his guilty 
wife, surrounded by his innnocent 
and injured children, brought on a 
violent fever, which terminated, a 
few days ago, in his death. You 
know the rset. Isidora, it seems, 
was apprised of his death, and 
came too late to pay the tribute of 
her repentance at his tomb! May 
Heaven forgive her! May her 
example be a warning, to her sex ! 
‘« Tt has been intimated to me, 
that her sole remaining desire now 
is to be permitted to retire for the 
remainder of her life to the convent 
of the Apennines—not, indeed, to 
take the veil, for of that she deems 
herself unworthy, but to clothe her- 
self in sackcloth and ashes, and 
wash away her crimes in her tears. 
She promises that she would never 
step beyond the walls, nor even 
look towards the mansion where 
her children reside—the mansion 


that was to her so many years the 
abode of all that can be attained of 


earthly felicity. This is a subject 
for the consideration of the lady 
abbess. I can hardly think of 
pressing it. My inclination rather 
is that she should remain for the 
present in Florence.” 

‘I was much affected with this 
narrative, told as it was in a tone of 
manly emotion, not unmixed with 
pity for the ill-fated woman. Dur- 
ing the time I sojourned in that 
part of Italy, I occasionally enquired 
as to her fate, but as my friend was 
absent from Florence, I could gain 
no certain intelligence concerning 
her for many months. My curiosity 
prompted me to visit the residence 
of Vicente among the Apennines, 
and also to pay my respects at the 
convent, my friends having obtained 
for me letters of introduction to the 
lady abbess. When I presented 
myself at the door, and delivered 
my letters, I was requested to walk 
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into the chapel, the way to which 
was pointed out to me. As no ser. 
vice was at the moment going on 
I felt myself at liberty to admire 
the pictures and monuments which 
ornamented the lower aisle. 4 
small marble tablet, which had been 
just put up, happened to attract my 
attention. The only inscription 
upon it was ‘ Jsidora.” The expla- 
nations of the lady abbess rendered 
further enquiry unnecessary, [si- 
dora was, indeed, in her tomb, and 
when I passed it again, I own that 
I could not repress the tear that 
fell upon the spot where she lay.’— 
pp. 175—186. 

Matter of this description may 
well bear a comparison with any 
periodical of the day ; and when we 
add that the number, containing 
seventy-two pages of letter-press, 
and music, a stcel engraving, four 
plates of fashions of the month, 
beautifully printed and coloured, 
(explained, too, by a first-rate ar- 
tiste,) and a wood-cut, is sold for the 
price of sixpence, we can hardly be 
surprised at the great circulation to 
which the work is reported to have 
already attained. 





Art. XII.—The Georgian Era: 
Memoirs of the most Eminent 
Persons who have flourished in 
Great Britain, from the Acces- 
sion of George the First, to the 
Demise of George the Fourth. 
pp. 582. Vol. I. London: Vi- 
zetelly & Co. 1832. 


Tus is the first volume of a series 
of four, which it is the intention of 
the compilers to devote to what they 
call the Georgian era ; that is to say, 
that interesting interval of the his- 
tory of this country, during which 
it has been under the sway of the 
Georges. Luckily for the conveni- 
ence of the compilers, the period 
selected has admitted of no interrup- 
tion, and they have, therefore, 4 
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clear, well-defined, and well-marked 
era, as a groundwork for their pro- 
ceeding. Perhaps there are few 
epochs of our history, which pos- 
sesses greater interest for living 
persons than that interval which is 
contemplated in the plan of the pre- 
sent work. The principal actors in 
the scenes of public life at this day 
are most of them more or less con- 
nected by relationship with the emi- 
nent men of the latter part of the 
last, and of the beginning of the 
present century. Some of the bio- 
graphical subjects of the volume are 
still happily spared to us; and on 
the whole there is an interest thrown 
round this work which will be re- 
sponded to in every part of the 
country. 

We should likewise bear in mind 
that the men whose lives are treated 
of in this volume, have been inti- 
mately associated with some of the 
mostimportant transactions in which 
this country has been engaged, It 
was during the Georgian era that 
the events of the last catastrophe of 
the Stuart family took place — that 
America vindicated her right to in- 
dependence — that the revolution of 
France, (that anomalous chapter in 
the book of time), occurred — that 
Napoleon rose, fought, conquered, 
and died; and that a striking im- 
provement in sound knowledge and 
in practical liberty, was experienced. 

The lives of the royal family down 
to its most obscure member, very 
properly form the contents of the 
earlier pages. ‘Those of the Pre- 
tenders, and their adherents, follow. 
The eminent persons belonging to 
the church, the senate, and the dis- 
senting party are then noticed in 
succession. The utmost impartial- 
ity prevails generally through the 
work ; and its value is considerably 
enhanced by the beauty of the print- 
ing, but especially by the large 
number of portraits with which it 
is adorned, 
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Art. XIII.—The Shakespearian 
Dictionary, forming a general 
Index to all the popular Expres- 
sions, &c. By Thomas Dolby. 
8vo. pp. 367. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1832. 


WeEtcome !—thrice welcome ! ever 
glorious Shakspeare, even maimed 
and utterly deprived of thy fair 
proportions as thou art—still wel- 
come. As Sheridan once enquired, 
when Dodd's Beauties of the great 
bard were put into his hands, so do 
we entreat of Mr. Dolby, to say 
where are the remaining volumes 
of the works—the exquisite beau- 
ties of Shakspeare? This book 
contains nothing but extracts from 
the prince of the dramatic world— 
need we say that we recommend it? 
A far better key to a knowledge of 
Shakespeare than Ayscough's wordy 
Index; much more ample than 
Dodd’s ridiculous selection; and 
altogether a contrast to the luaugh- 
able, and, for the credit of the 
country, we hope totally extinct, 
“ Aphorisms,” which happily were 
sent into the world, accompanied 
with the powerful septic of Capel 
Lofft’s name, Mr. Dolby’s volume 
is entitled to the praise of being 
the best, because it is the most 
ample of the smaller selections from 
Shakespeare. It is on this account 
weli worthy the attention of the 
public. ‘Those who do not possess 
the whole of the works of the illus- 
trious bard, or whose minds are so 
singularly constituted as not to have 
the whole of their contents by heart, 
after a few months’ acquaintance 
with his pages, would do well to 
peruse this book, where they will 
find some of the most striking of 
his inspired effusions, classified for 
the purpose of easy and convenient 
reference. ‘The work is, however, 
far from being complete, even in 
respect of its avowed plan. We 
would mention, in proof of this state- 
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ment, that under the title of “ Age” 
there is no mention of, or even al- 
lusion to, the celebrated Seven Ages 
of Jacques, in “ As You Like it ;” 
and, still worse, the mournfully beau- 
tiful reflection of “ Macbeth,” re- 
specting his fall into “ the sear, the 
yellow leaf,” is altogether owwitted. 
We regret to say, that many of the 
most exquisite passages of Shake- 
speare have been wholly excluded 
from this volume. 


Art. XIV.—Essays, Moral and 
Political. By Robert Southey, 
Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate, &c. 
Now first collected. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London: Murray. 1832. 

Wiru nearly the whole of this col- 

lection the public are already ac- 

quainted, since the very same 
materials, without any considerable 
alteration, have already appeared 
in the Quarterly Review. The in- 
genuity, skill, and influence of Mr. 

Murray, the bookseller, in conjunc- 

tion with the deservedly high cha- 

racter of the Review, have given to 

Dr. Southey’s anonymous lucubra- 

tions an extent of circulation, which 

their own intrinsic merits, with Dr. 

Southey’s name to boot, never would 

have commanded. 

It is quite out of the question, 
under these circumstances, to spe- 
cify the contents of the present vo- 
lumes, much less to examine cr cri- 
ticize them in detail. It will be 
sufficient for us to observe, that the 
collection embraces the principal 
articles which Dr. Southey contri- 
buted to the Quarterly Review dur- 
ing the last twenty-two years. 

The work is dedicated to Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis, a man well worthy of 
being the patron of the nearly obso- 
lete bigotry and intolerant fanati- 
cism of the doctor. -* Most of these 
papers,” observes the author in his 
dedication, “ were written in times 


of public excitement.” “ In reyig: 

them,” he says in another paragraph 
“for republication, there were fey 
opinions which I have found reason 
to modify, and none to retract.” 
This sort of determination js at all 
events quite new in Dr. Southey’s 
practice, for it did so happen, once 
upon a time, that five and twenty 
years effected a very considerable 
revolution in the sentiments of the 
Doctor. As the author of “ Wat 
Tyler,” Dr. Southey preached sedi- 
tion with a degree of power which 
the wretched Carlisle, with all his 
malignity against the peaceful or- 
ganization of society, never could 
parallel; and yet the Doctor lived 
to see the day when his notions 
became altogether changed, and 
when he was glad to be able to 
suppress every evidence of his 
early opinion. ‘That no similar 
emotions of compunction should 
assail him for the second time after 
the lapse of an equal interval, is to 
be attributed, we think, not to the 
absence of a just reason for doing 
so, but altogether to the circum- 
stance that old age has fastened 
upon bis mind all those vices which 
lead to obstinacy and an unvarying 
tenacity of purpose, right or wrong. 
The plain truth is, that Dr. Southey 
has written himself to a sort of the- 
atrical death — his demise as a lite- 
rary man is recorded, and the world 
is apprised of the event. He is 
quite superannuated : he has come 
to his sixth age, that of the lean and 
slippered pantaloon ; a fanatic in 


his youth, he has lived to be the 


officious persecutor of the very 
opinions which he was the foremost 
to diffuse, and now, in the decline 
of a life rendered useless from its 
inconsistency, and made contempt 
ble by the excessive exhibition of a 
partizan, spirit, this writer deserves 
the reproach which Shakespeare has 
applied to another of these silly old 
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men, “ Thou should’st not have 
heen old before thou had’st been 
wise.” 


The reprinting of Dr. Southey’s 
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trash relating to the Catholic ques- 
tion, is a proof of the fatal accession 


of the very last stage of servile do- 
tage. 
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Miss Chaworth.—Lord Byron's 
early fame, Miss Chaworth, after- 
wards Mrs. Musters, died recently 
at Colwick Hall, in consequence, it 
is said, of a cold which she caught 
in the plantations, where she took 
refuge during the riots that took 
place in Nottingham and its neigh- 
bourhood, in October last. She was 
at the time suffering under severe 
indisposition, and yet from terror 
she remained out exposed to cold 
and damp, for some hours. It was 
to her he alluded in Don Juan, 
where he says :— 

“ | have a passion for the name of 
Mary, 

For once it had a magic sound 
to me, 

And still it half calls up the realms 

of faery, 
Where I beheld what never was 
to be: 

All feeling changed, but this was 

last to vary— 
A spell from which e’en yet I 
am not free.” 

Sir Walter Scott, according to 
the last accounts from him, was still 
at Naples, where he has had the 
honour of being presented to the 
King. 

St. John of Jerusalem.—We had 
thought that the ancient order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, so well known in 
connexion with the history of the 
crusades, had been altogether extin- 
guished. We understand, neverthe- 
less, that it still exists, and that it 
held a chapter a few days ago at 
Brentford ! ; 

Leigh Hunt.—It has been pro- 
posed by the friends of Mr. Leigh 


Hunt, to publish his poetical works, 
(including a new poem in two can- 
tos), by subscription. They are to 
be comprised in one volume, the 
price of which is to be a guinea, 
We regret to learn that this step is 
necessary to be taken, in order to 
place Mr. Hunt in advance of his 
pecuniary difficulties, which at pre- 
sent combine with indifferent health 
and severe literary application, to 
give him a peculiar claim upon the 
patronage of the public. We hope 
that our friends will do all they can 
to assist this enterprise, to which we 
most cordially wish success. 
Charitable Lottery.—The ladies 
in France assist the poor occasion- 
ally by lotteries. The Countess of 
Bondy, lady of the Prefect of the 
Seine, had a lottery a week or two 
ago at her hotel, by means of which 
several works of fancy were disposed 
of amongst the contributors, which 
were wrought by some of the most 
lovely hands in Paris, including 
those of the Queen, and of the Prin- 
cesses, her daughters. The contri- 
butions on the whole amounted to 
about 160/., and every subscriber 
won something of more or less value. 
The Drama.—The dramatists 
of France seem once more to have 
got into the vein for German horrt- 
bilism, if we may be permitted to 
coin aword. ‘“ Robert the Devil ” 
was thought to have been matchless 
in this way; but it has been ex- 
ceeded by “Teresa,” from the pen 
of M. Dumas, which has excited ‘an 
immense sensation. The plot turns 
upon a double adultery ; nothing so 
enormously romantic has been seen 
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before in Paris. We are not, there- 
fore, surprised to hear that Lewis's 
“ Monk” is about to be brought 
forward again, under the title of 
Ambrosio. 

Theatres.—If this be not the age 
of play-goers, it is at all events fer- 
tile of new theatres, upon a small 
scale, eizht or ten of which have 
recently started up in different parts 
of the metropolis. Another minor, 
it is said, will be shortly erected 
within the precincts of the Savoy, 
under the immediate patronage of 
Lord Holland, who, as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, has the 
exclusive power of granting a license 
in that district. 

Garrick.—The Garrick club (at 
Probatt’s hotel, King-street, Covent- 
garden) was opened under the most 
favourable auspices on the 15th of 
last month. The object of this in- 
stitution is to revive the glory of 
the English drama, an object which 
it might attain, if it could substitute 
for the two large theatres one of 
half the size of either, get a Gar- 
rick or a John Kemble, or a Mrs. 
Siddons, to act in it, and a Shake- 
speare and a Sheridan to write for 
it. Without some such aids as 
these, the club may meet and talk, 
and dine, and drink wine for a cen- 
tury, without recalling one beam of 
the glory that formerly surrounded 
the drama of England. 

Spenser.—Autographs of Spen- 
ser are very rare. A document has 
been lately discovered among a col- 
lection of MSS. relating to Irish 
history, which contains a kind of 
demise from him to a person named 
Henry, of various premises, at the 
foot of which his name is written 
thus,—Ed. Speer. 

Dr. Bell, the founder of the ce- 
lebrated Madras system of educa- 
tion, died in the middle of last 
month, at the age of 80. He was 


interred with great ceremony jp 
Westminster Abbey. He bequeath. 
ed 10,0002. to the Royal Nayal 
School, and to several other public 
institutions he has left very large 
suns. 

Expedition to the Niger.—It jg 
the intention of a company of mer. 
chants at Liverpool, to equip a 
steamer of 100 tons burden, and 
other vessels, for a trading voyage up 
the Niger. We have further learned 
that the merchants have it in con. 
templation to send a limited number 
of Moravian Missionaries with the 
expedition, who are to remain in the 
country; though this matter is, we 
believe, as yet undecided. The ves- 
sel, it is expected, will leave Liver- 
pool about May next. 

Juggernaut.—The following are 
the charges paid by the East India 
Company, for maintaining the beastly 
idulatry of Juggernaut. 

1817, Collector of tax on pilgrims 
at Juggernaut, 600/. 

1817, December Ist, ditto, ditto 
—salary discontinued. 

1819, September 3rd, Collector 
of Cuttack’s salary was augmented 
to 6001. 

This additional charge is ordered 
by the discontinuance of the office 
of collector of tax on pilgrims at 
Juggernaut. 

1825, February 10th, a subordi- 
nate officer was appointed to con- 
duct the duties on a reduced salary 
of 3002. 

1827, February Ist, assistant sur- 
geon appointed to Juggernaut force, 
4802. 

Establishment to collect tax on 
pilgrims at Juggernaut. i 

1827, Establishment of 64 native 
servants,674/. Contingencies 43951. 
Total, 50717. 

1827, Establishment of 75 native 
servants, 7301. Contingencies, 1261. 
Total, 8562. 
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